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Alice Duer Miller’s 
new serial begins 


John Spargo 
What Bolshevism Has Become 





Zane Grey 


Through Death Valley 


America Goes Back 
To Work 
By Edward Hungerford 


Price 35 cents 
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QUALITY VALUE 


SUPERIOR SERVICE BY MAIL 
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NEw YORK 























King Albert Buys a 
Hamilton Watch 








|‘ you ¥ 2 king, and wanted a watch 
i t at obtainable — how 
would you mak ir selection? 
King Albert sought the advice of 
Am i ulroad men on his recent tour, 


isking their opinion as to the most ac- 
ite, most dependable watch. The 
ilmost unanimously, was—‘‘The 


im l 

[here's no better judge of watch worth, 
cing Albert believes, than the American 
ulroad man. So King Albert, able to pay 
nany times the price, got a Hamilton. 


Woul “ the watch that 1s good enough 
for King Albert be a good watch for you 
to have? And w suld In’t that sort of a 

1 make a ndidly appropriate gift 


In the Hamilton line there’s every kind 
of watch, from ladies’ bracelet models to 





S ly t tvpes—but they are 
Hamilton Let your jeweler show you 
yme of the many Hamilton models today. 
Prices from $38.00 to $200. Movements 


alone, $20.00 (in Canada $23.00) and up 


Send for heTimekeeper."’ It's an interest- 
Kk eta tthe manufacture a d 
¢ watche rhe var s Hamilton 

fe are vn and prices given, 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Beumilton Patch 


“The Railroad Timekeeper of America” 


“The King of the Belgians ran 
his own locomotive for ten miles 
today. The special was stopped 
at Wauseon, Ohio, while His 
Majesty climbed into the engine 
cab and — the throttle from 
the regular pilot. The King has a 
thorough thn ledge of locomotive 
engineering, and ran the heavy 
train for ten miles without a jolt.” 


Extract from New York Times, 


Oct. 8, 1919 
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Announcement of next month’s issue 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
FOR JUNE 


WHAT ENGLAND THINKS OF AMERICA By Philip Gibbs 
No recent visitor to our shores has been so quick to grasp the American 
point of view as Philip Gibbs, or to see more clearly our virtues and short- 
comings as a nation. He now describes frankly and honestly how the 
British people regard us—our participation in the war, our attitude toward 
Europe and the League of Nations since the Armistice; and he recounts 
the various conflicting opinions held abroad as to America’s future—whether 
we shall be overwhelmed by social revolution, or develop into a militaristic 
power, or become a wise arbiter in the world drama in which America now 
plays the leading rdle. 


IS THERE A WEST? 
Harrison Rhodes has been seeking — and finding — an answer to this ques- 
tion in California. Pictures in tint by George Wright. 

AMERICA GOES BACK TO WORK 


The second of Edward Hungerford’s articles on our industrial progress and 
problems. 


LONDON SOCIETY IN) THE EIGHTIES 
Further reminiscences of the Victorian leaders in society and literature, by 
W.H. Mallock. Among those who figure in these fascinating memoirs are, 
Ouida, Cardinal Manning, the Second Duke of Wellington, and Bulwer 
Lytton. 


THE LUXURY OF BEING A COLLEGE PROFESSOR 
An anonymous but compelling voice here joins in one of the most discussed 
questions of the day. 
PUTTING CHEMISTRY TO PRACTICAL USE 
Ellwood Hendrick shows what would happen if we all knew—and applied— 
a little chemistry in our daily life. 
WHERE DO THE NEW WORDS COME FROM ? 
Professor Brander Matthews comments on the new words we are using. 
FICTION: 
THE BEAUTY AND THE BOLSHEVIST 
A Serial Story by AticE DuER MILLER 


“The Last Room,” by Stephen French Whitman. ‘The Match-Maker,” by van 
Tassel Sutphen. ‘Black Man Without a Country,” by William Ashley Anderson. 
*Vendoo,” by Mary Esther Mitchell. “The Tale of a Tail-Spinner,” by Roger Curley. 






























HOIST IT WITH AYALE CHAIN BLOCK YX), | 
ECONOMY-SPEED ~SAFETY ——— 
WA_) 


ALE Chain Bloeks take the 


place of “Strong Arm” methods ' 
of lifting. CYA - ) 
, 
} 


Hook a Yale Chain Block to anv load 


Pull one side of the hand chain oad the CYA LE-) 


load is easily and swiftly lifted. The load 






































is held safely suspended after vou let Lo 
of the hand chain. It will not lower until 


vou pull the other side of the hand chain. 


Wherever heavy boxes, merchandise, 
kegs, crates, iron, bales, machinery parts, 
logs, stone, ice, pipe or paper must be 
lifted—only occasionally or constantly 
there is a Yale Chain Block that will do 
the work safer, quicker and better. 

Yale Spur-Geared Chain Blocks are made 


in seventeen sizes 14 to 40 tons. 


‘*Put Your Hoisting and Conveying 
Problem Up to Us’”’ 


Write for your copy of the 
“Yale Hoists’’ Catalog today 


r 


35 


S—S= 


The Yale Chain Blocks are made by the makers of the 
Yale locks And, like them, they bear the trade-mark 
“Vale” as evidence of their superi rity and origin. see 
that trade-mark “Yale” on Builders’ Locks and Hard- 
ware, Padlocks, Cylinder Night Latches, Door Closers, | 
Cabinet Locks, Bank Locks, Chain Blocks, and Electrie 
Hoists 


Ss 


Some Yale Products 














The Yale & Towne Mi . CO.. JIMake ors of the Yale Locks - Works &Ge -neral Offices: Sti umford. Conn. 
New York Office: 9E.¢ St. Canadian le & Towne Ltd St Catharines, Or Cakes aia Office: 77 E. Lake St. 


















“* New STOKES Books 


POEMS BY A LITTLE GIRL 
HILDA CONKLING 


Vers 1 little girl eight years old of which Miss Amy Lowell in her Pref 
i 4 : ‘ tate emp! ically that it i y the stuff 


' tr 
POCUY, 


ing at her k appear if f juvenile 
e W The work was accepted in October, 1919, solely 
In regard the poems speak for themselves, as do Miss Lowell's 
ments on them. W ich for the authenticity of the authorship. Wuth portrait frontis- 
pre ¢ Vet $ 


FLYING THE ATLANTIC 5 ides . | 
IN SIXTEEN HOURS By SIR ARTHUR WHITTEN BROWN 


Assisted by Capt. Alan Bott 


Arthur Whitten Brown and John Alcock 





interest. Illustrated from photographs. Net $1.50. 
SOCIAL THEORY By G. D. H. COLE 


Library of Social Studies, edited by G. D. H. Cole. Tt 


ne author 





lispa i 0 logicall hat the whole questior 

ir a rom the Fa t ie State i 1 in an 
entire new light Invaluable for teachers and students of economics and social science. 
Net $ 


THE MENACE OF SPIRITUALISM By ELLIOTT O'DONNELL 


N ne 1 question which is arousing so much di 

! n af areful summing up of the argument for the negative. Father 
Sernard Vaughan 11 Foreword says, ‘I gladly recommend the book as an exposition 

t menace of Spiritual our Net $1.50. 

5 
WOMEN’S WILD OATS By C. GASQUOINE HARTLEY 
Ever ne who can stand clear thinking and an honest review « iditi as they 
ught-t t] houlder common sense on ¢ relations! Ips 
n and t utlook for the future. Net $1.50. 


Good Fiction 


DIANA °F. EPHESIANS By MRS. DESMOND HUMPHREYS (“RITA” 
\ lern tor of a wv man’ pi 





issionate struggle for fame and position. <A well-nigh 


Greek girl bursts like a human meteor on London societ: The story of her 


pectaculas ing from first page to last. “Net $1 
MR. WU 


I 


(3° 


By LOUISE JORDAN MILN 
tery, ten ler love enes, beauty, there’s a real adventure for 
] } 


ealthy Chinese mandarin and a fearless American woman. Net £1.75. 





443 Fourth Avenue FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY NEW YORK 
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1 200 ea kak 
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NHE eternal romance of Alsace, that 
beautiful, tragic corner of the world 
where the fields and vineyards are fertile 


from the blood of centuries of conflict, lives 
poignantly in the pages of Edith O’Shaugh- 

book, Alsace in Rust and Gold. 
O’Shaughnessy’s good fort- 


historic 


lessy'S new 
For it was Mrs. 
ine to spend those thirteen days 
preceding the armistice in that bit of Alsace 
reconquered from 


Germany in the first 





Possibly nowhere in all the world wer 
there thirteen days so charged with human 
emotion as in that bit of Alsace wi. re Edith 


| ren hi 
but be 


O'Shaughnessy was the guest of the 
Military Mission; 
grateful that 
eye for the verities and her rare gift of expres 
there to that 


moment for all time. 


and one cannot 


an American woman, with het 


sion, Was record wonderful 


COUNT CZERNIN 





lavs of and 
held throug it; 
a period when the 
hig! 


war, 


hout 


‘throbbing 


bs 
colored beauty of 
Alsace glowed 
bright from the in- 
ner flame of rising 


and faith”: 
high moment in bis- 
that ended 
bewildered 


of 


hope a 
in 
de- 


armistice 


tory 
the 
lirium 
day. 
Throughout those 
the 
sounded 


thirteen days 


still 


ominously; but only | 





UTS 





With all the rot 
tenness of the Aus 
tro-Hung Km 
pire, perpetuated by 


centuries of Haps 


arian 


burg misrule, there 
' 

has always been 

sort of glamour for 


the rest of the world 


over that fertile, 
polyglot stretch of 
mid-Europe 

Shakespeare's mind 
turned to a non 
existent “sea-coast 


of Bohemia” as the 


fit locale for idvllic 
Mark] 


Wall 


SCCTICS. 


i little way out of chose “a province 
Masevaux, on the in the heart of Aus 
camouflaged road to | tria’’ as the stage 
Thann, one could | for that tale of 
look out cautiously [ Sa PRE Se par SE re = a weird power, The 
and see the blue val- Epitn O'SHAUGHNESSY M yst Stranger. 
ley and the grape- a ae a ee Haunting folk- 

planted slopes songs, costumes of 
across the river, riotous beauty, dark 
where in.their trenches the Germans were international intrigues, the strains of wild 


“drinking that other wine of defeat 
held stiffly to unwilling lips.” 
(Alsace drank the jovous wine of victory and 
freedom, meanwhile, after a half-century of 
the bitter vintage that falls to the lot of the 
conquered; and Thann and Masevaux decked 


because 


already 


from cups 


themselves in the tricolor of France, 
in that 
into a remote past 
many was breaking, and for France and her 


November (now strangely receding 


) the iron machine of Ger- 


allies victory dawned. 


music and whispers of bloody reaction have 
been mingled in one incomprehensible jumbl 
that the world knew as Austria-Hungary. 
And now the soul of A tested in the 
is held up to the flame by one 


ustria, 
retorts of war. 
who is at once proud and ashamed of being 


Austrian. With the 
thor who is writing an autobiographical story 


an frankness of an au 


Count Czernin has bared the 


the hn wok he 


at white heat, 
whole strange background 


calls In the World War. 


in 
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In playing his part as a reporter of world 
history, Count Czernin reveals himself as a 
philosopher—and one whose views are sur- 
prising] acceptable to an American. For ex- 
ample, he tells with consuming scorn of the 
band of sycophants that he saw fastened 
about the Kaiser, and of the readiness of the 
Kaiser and the Emperor Karl to accept the 
cheers of holiday crowds as tokens of the 
people's love. Also, he analy Zs dispassion- 
ately the inevitable forces that brought Italy 
and Rumania, Japan and America, into war 
against the Central Powers, the harvest of 
what the U-boats sowed, and the unloosing 
of the pent-up hatred of Austria’s subject 
peoples. Telling his own part in these affairs, 
he declares, resignedly, ‘There is no happi- 
liess or unhappiness among men there are 
only differing degrees of fortitude.” It would 
seem to be true that adversity makes philoso- 
ph rs of men 

Count Czernin’s personal narrative tells of 
his association with stern old Franz Joseph, 
‘every inch an emperor”; with the mur- 
dered Archduke, and with Karl, the last of 
the Hapsburg emperors, during the Count’s 
service as adviser at court, ambassador to 
Rumania, end Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
With a string of intimate anecdotes, he builds 
up a compelling picture of the victim of 
Sarajevo —that hapless man of black moods, 
hating the whole Hungarian nation and 
hated by them in turn, scorning popularity, 
savage in his zeal to hide a fundamental 
streak of sentimentality. Franz Joseph he 
pictures very much as a king in a Shake- 
spearian drama, personally directing the 
most trivial details of statesmanship, pre- 
paring for the day of his death, but grimly 
determined that until then no other man 
shall share } Is power, 

Count Czernin saw—and fought in vain— 
the series of calamitous mistakes, culminat- 
ing in the unrestricted U-boat warfare, and 
they embittered him. Throughout his narra- 
tive, taken from his diary after momentous 
councils, recurs the note of antagonism to 
Germany's domination—and, indeed, the 
Austrien Minister of Foreign Affairs was not 
beloved in Pan German circles. That he 
weighed the chances of saving Austria by 


withdrawing from Germany's side is brought 
out more than once. But the crowning 
tragedy of unfortunate Austria was that she 
did not feel herself strong enough even to 
withdraw, fearing that the last stroke of the 
dving German lion would crush her if the 
Allied armies did not. 


Count Czernin saw the end in sight long 
before it came—and while the Pan-Germans 
were still making their enterprising plans 
Here is one comment he makes on the situa- 
tion during the Michaelis Chancellorship: 
“Tt was astonishing to what degree the Pan- 
Germans misunderstood the situation. I re- 
member one instance whena representative of 
that party called on mein Vienna toexplain to 
me the conditions under which his group was 
prepared to conclude peace—the annexation 
of Belgium, of a part of east France (Longue 
ville and Briey), of Courland and Lithuania, 
the cession of the English fleet to Germany, 
and I forget how many milliards in war in- 
demnity, ete. I received the gentleman in 
the presence of the Ambassador von Wiesner 
and we beth agreed that it was purely a case 
for a doctor.” 

In the World War is a memorable picture of 
world events by a man who left his impress 
on them. 


“PIERRE AND JOSEPH” 

Never had there been such deep peace in 
Alsace as at the end of the day before war 
was declared. Here René Bazin, master 
story-teller of France, begins his new novel 
into which are twisted strands from the lives 
of men and women of Alsace and of Provence. 
There is an epic quality to the study of the 
two brothers, Pierre fighting for France, 
Joseph for Germany, while Madam Ehrsam, 
their mother, keeps their father’s factory go- 
ing and trembles at the thought that her sons 
may meet in battle. 

And there are scenes in a lyric mood 
pictures of sunny Provence; of the Clairepée 
family, descendants of the old nobility. Hu- 
bert, the son, is at the front. His motherless 
son is left to the care of his sister Marie and 
his lovable, easV-going old father, who is a 
historian of sorts, and a connoisseur of the 
wines of Provence. 

To each of the brothers comes disillusion- 
ment. Pierre questions the depth and char- 
acter of the France for which he has fought— 
and Joseph, fighting on the Russian border, 
comes to doubt the justice of the German 
cause, 

There is swift transition from the intensity 
of war to the simple, idyllic love-story of 
Pierre and Marie Clairepée, when Pierre, 
wounded and disheartened, is sent into 
Provence to recuperate. The little village, 
making its great sacrifices so naturally and 
sturdily, and the girl who was so vitally of 
the village, restore to him his faith in France 




















Surely You Can Now Afford to Own 
This Great Library of Knowledge! 


ALL SETS REMAINING OF THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 





PRINTED ON THE FAMOUS INDIA PAPER OFFERED AT A BARGAIN, 





set of the wonderful Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica because you THOUGHT you couldn’t 
afford it? 

Have you wanted this splendid library of facts 
ever since you first heard about it but NEVER 
INQUIRED how easily it could be purchased? 

This set would give you a tremendous advan- 


A RE you one of those who do not own a 


ge. 
Think, too, what it would mean to you, to your 


childwen, to have access to the SUM AND SUB- 
STANCE OF ALL HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 

Consider what a satisfaction it would mean to 
have at hand THE ANSWER TO EVERY QUES- 
TION which comes to an active mind. 

The Britannica covers the whole range of man’s 
thought and activity and achievement—it contains 
more than 41,000 special articles, more than 500,000 
indexed facts. 

Both for profit and pleasure, the 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


HANDY VOLUME ISSUE 
Is one of the best investments any ambitious man or woman can make. 


To briefly describe its scope is impossible. It 
contains hundreds upon hundreds of articles on 
religion, philosophy, history, art, science, litera- 
ture, manufacturing, engineering, law, physics, 


commerce and scores of other subjects—41,000 arti- | 


cles in all. It abounds in everyday useful facts 
that satisfy the inquisitiveness of the child mind, 


that enlighten the housewife, the farmer, the 
business man, the investigator, the educator and 
the lawyer. 

Men and women in all walks of life are among 
the 200,000 owners of the Eleventh Edition. 

IF YOU DO NOT OWN THE BRITANNICA, 
WHY NOT? 


This Is Your Opportunity to Own an India Paper Set 


What sets remain unsold, and these are comparatively few, are all that will be printed on the 


famous India paper. No more are procurable. 


As you know, this very thin but strong India paper made this great work more convenient to handle 


and more inviting to read. 


These sets are offered at prices and terms which make the Britannica a bargain to anyone 


who, like you, does not yet own a set. 





$ 


Monthly Payments. 





as First Payment brings you this Complete Set of 29 
Volumes Containing 44,000,000 Words, 30,000 Pages, 
15,000 Maps and Illustrations. 


The Balance Is in Small 
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— Sign_ond Send This Coupon Today__ 


Reis ide sie te i ae? Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Ill. (Dept. 275.) 
Britannica printed on genuine India | Gentlemen: Please send me, free, your illustrated Book No. 6H, 
paper. Act today—NOW—by clipping giving full information about the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Also 
the coupon and sending for the beauti- j tell me what I will have to pay fora set of the Handy Volume Issue 


fully illustrated book telling all about 
the Britannica. 


of the Britannica printed on genuine India paper. 


1 Jame—______ in saith 
Sears, Roebuck and a : 
Co., Chicago, Ill. tg” ys eis i 
—— me 
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What James Hanford Learn- 
ed About His Children’s 
Reading 


Are Your Boys and Girls Free From 
The Shadow of Tainted Literature? 
FNTERING P. 
4h home 
eCariy one even- 





ing, James Han- 
ford found his 
irteen-year old 
laughter, Alice, 
reading before 
the fre As he 
over to 
kl her, he Wa 
istonished 

to tind one of the 


worst decadent 

I re cn noveis ~ 

, . 1 } He thr the novel into the fire. 
open in her lap. 


““Oh, Alice, how could you!’ he exclaimed, throw- 
ing the book intothe fire. ‘‘It is no worse than the 
detective stories Bob reads upstairs,’” sobbed Alice. 

Though Bob was at his drawing when his father 
entered the room, a few words brought forth a hand- 
ful of cheap, lurid stories from beneath the boy’s 
mattress These went the way of the French novel. 

*“We are largely to blame,’” Mrs. Hanford admit- 
isband near the close of a thorough discus- 
ion of the whole matter. ‘‘We have given so little 
ittention to the children’s reading. Let us take more 
interest in what they read and get them started now on 

mething clean and wholesome.”’ 

Chat evening was a turning point in the Hanford 
"sli Called into the family council, Alice 
ind Bob asked for St. Nicholas, which they had read 

the homes of their friends. The subscription was 
ent at once. Their father also took them to a good 
ookstore where they spent a wonderful hour choos- 
ing’ se veral good books. 

When the first number of St. Nicholas came, both 
Alice and Bob discovered that clean stories can be 
just as thrilling and interesting as any. But they 
found much more than stories in St. Nicholas. That 

ime day, Bob got his gang together and began to 
build a packing case village from the plans in St. 
Nicholas. And later they organized an indoor track 
meet from a St. Nicholas idea. 

With these new interests to talk about, conversa- 
tion picked up at the Hanford dinner table. Mr. 
Hanford was amazed at the variety of topics his chil- 
dren could discuss intelligently. From St. Nicholas, 
they obtained a clear idea of world events because 
these were treated in a way they could understand. 

+ . . . . . 7 . . 

In how many American homes is this story of the 
Hanfords being repeated every day ? 

Doesn't the welfare of your children suggest that 
you fill out and mail the coupon today for a year’s 

bscription ? 

St. Nicholas Magazine, Dept. S-9, 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 

Enclosed is $3 (check or money order) for one 

year’s subscription to be sent to 


ent en IVES. 


Name 


Address - 














and the vision for which he fought. And 
Marie—“ Henceforth something new was in 
her, not a love, no doubt, but a picture, a 
memory which she could not easily drive 
away. This young man was only an unknown 
one passing by; to-morrow he would have 
left Provence forever. Why did the words 
which he had said come back to her with 
such insistence and softness, and like the 
refrain of a song— You are France.’ 
“SKINNER MAKES IT FASHIONABLE” 

One theory of originality is that it consists 
in discovering something more obvious than 
any one else has ever discovered, So far as 
William Manning Skinner is concerned, at 
any rate, the first place he looks for his spec- 
tacles is on his nose. And when Skinner 
tackles his newest and biggest problem, the 
high cost of living, he does not forget the 
principles that waltzed him into the lime- 
light w'th his famous Dress Svit, nor how 
the Big Idea was put across. 

Big-boned, square-jawed Skinner, born 
with an earnest countenance and with the 
suspicion of a twinkle in his eve, awoke one 
day to the realization that the cost of Jiving 
Was mounting faster than salaries at the 
works. While Mrs. Skinner hung over his 
shoulders, fearing mild reproof for extrava- 
gance, Skinner went over the household bills. 
That was where the spark struck fire. Look- 
ing into his eves, Mrs. Skinner knew that 
her impulsive spouse was tackling the H. C, 
of L. She knew, and rejoiced—so much so 
that the sensitive Skinner feared for a mo- 
ment that he was being—well ** joshed.” 

But the idea! It was to make economy 
fashionable in fashionable Meadville. How? 
Leave that to Skinner. He brought the 
haughty Mrs. Colby down from her Olym- 
pian domain on the bill. He planted an idea 
in the methodical Mr. Jenks’s head, and 
watched it germinate, while Mr. Jenks 
chuckled at having put one over on Skinner. 
And fearlessly Skinner, who had faced so 
many problems before, faced the dread men- 
ace of a butlers’ and second men’s soviet. 

Never did Henry Irving Dodge turn his 
beloved Skinner loose to a happier purpose. 
Many a reader of Skinner Makes It Fashion- 
able is going to chuckle, like Mr. Jenks, and 
go out to buy a copy for some extravagant 
friend. And maybe he’ll be surprised to get 
a copy or two in the mail himself. 


> 


“MOMENTS WITH MARK TWAIN’ 
One of the most treasured of old Mark’s 
utterances was his statement to a newspaper- 


























Christian Herald 


Are 











You Reading 


The 


Christian Herald? 





# tells vividly and faithfully the story « what ha 
happened. Important topics of the day find 
rceful and adequate treatment in its pag But 
it gical forward from the news of today to the 
ways in which tomorrow might be bettered It 
is not merely a mirror of da eve a 
chlight projected into the future. The huma yrobler of d ire to 
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|, ee m4 wey 1 . » 4 
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SPECIAL ARTICLES 
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to write. Each crisis, each movement, produ LEV m in the 
Herald You may expect article by Dr. Franc; Vv Se I by Wt 
] 1 Wanamake Wa Mason, Jane Ad () Marc ly 
N Edward E. Rose, George W. Perkins, by Senators and Governors and labot 


The Results of Prohibition 

The Christian Spirit in Industry 

The Church in the Home 

The Things Most Needed in the De- 
velopment of American Life 


The Widened Field of the Church. 
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How to Keep Young People Active in 
the Church 

The Mexican Problem 

Problems and Triumphs in Education 

Americanization Plus Christianization 


Bolshevism and Its Solution 
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Annual Subscription Rate. ..$3.00 
Special Introductory Rate to New Su 


Special Two-Year Rate. ..$5.00 
ibscribers Only, 17 weeks for $1.00 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


A New Joy 
for the Children 


© Last Christmas the children were writing, 
** Please Sé€ nd more Bubble Books.”’ The 
more they have the more they want. 


© And now come two more enchanting little 
volumes to make them happy. THe Merry 
Mipcer Bussie Book tells of a little boy 
who was turned into the tiniest tot, knee 
high to a grasshopper so that he would be 
able to hear the Bubble Book folk sing **Mr. 
Daddy Long-Legs and Mr. Floppy Fly,” 
‘The Fly and the Bumble Bee,” and “The 
Spider and the Fly.” 


© In Tue Lirrte Miscuter Buspsite Book 
the voice in the running brook continues to 
captivate with mischievousness in the per- 
son of “The Little Girl Who Had a Little 
Curl.” And her wistful singing of ‘Oh, 
Dear! What Canthe Matter Be?,” “Bobby 


Shaftoe’s Gone to Sea.”’ 


THE 


BUBBLE BOOKS 


By Ralph Mayhew and Burges Johnson 
Iliustrated by Rhoda Chase 


each volume complete in itself, with three 
sure-enough Columbia records, each in a 
little pocket in the book, just made to fit it. 
lhe children love them and you can always 
keep adding to their collection. 


The Harper-Columbia Books That Sing 


The First Bubble Book 

The Second Bubble Book 

The Third Bubble Book 

The Animal Bubble Book No. 4 

The Pie Party Bubble Book No. 5 
The Pet Bubble Bock No. 6 

The Funny Froggy Bubble Book No. 7 
The Happy-Go-Lucky Bubble Book No. 8 
The Merry Midget Bubble Book No. 9 
The Little Mischief Bubble Book No. 10 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Sq., New York 


Est. 1817 








man that the report of his death was “‘ great 
exaggerated.”” Maybe the talk about Mar 
gloomy philosophy of life, which has be 
growing to the proportions of a legend sin: 
the publication of The Mysterious Strang 
is a bit exaggerated, too. It might be easy | 
build up a case for him as a—well, fair | 
middlin’ jolly sort of person—on the streng! 
of Moments with Mark Twain. But he wl 
ventures to check up the merry witticisms 





Mark TWain 


against the stinging little bits of irony does 
so under pain of Mark’s displeasure, for at 
the very front page of the volume Albert 
Bigelow Paine has put this bit of the master’s 
philosophy: ‘Moral statisticians—I don't 
want any of vour statistics; I took your 
whole batch and lit my pipe with it. I hat 
your kind of people.” 

Mark Twain wasn't stingy with his wis 
dom, and his biographer has been able to 
gather enough of “moments” to satisfy both 
schools of his disciples and some that would 
be hard to classify at all. Just for good 
measure, there are characteristic pages from 
Huck Finn, The Innocents Abroad, Lift 0) 
the Mississippi, and the rest of the joyous 
list of titles, selected from the spots where 
he was writing on happily at full momentum 
Moments with Mark Twain is a book to crown 
the pleasure of golden hours with him. 


‘“DIANTHA GOES THE PRIMROSE WAY” 


Of all the literary forms, free verse is 
easily the most self-revealing. In rhymed, 














THE BOOKSHELF 


ietrical verse, a poet may easily appear in 
iblic with padded shoulders and a complete 
make-up,” but free verse drapes itself with 


Worth 
Reading 


elentless ease about the writer’s personality, 


mcealing nothing. 





(delaide Manola Hughes stands the test 


1 





At every point of contact the reader is 


ire of an alert, vital personality at work in HARVEST 


Viantha Goes the Primrose Way. As with a 
2 sathae “ey . ” 
tusv hewed in stone, there is the sense of | Mrs. Ht MPHRY WARD, au Vf gy 
subtle subjective experience caught and Riis ; . ic 
"] ' ane tive f \ In the autumn of her life Mrs. Humphry Ward 
served I ClCah-CUL, COJOCUIVE FOrM, Lam still wrote, and wrote so well that her novels stood at 
ectively the delicate soul of Diantha is the forefront of contemporary fiction. — It is fitting, 
evealed as the story of her JOVS and sorrows therefore, that in the autumn of her life she should 
resses from poem to poem. Diantha, un- have produced a story with the richness, the fulness, 
; Seager of Harvest. It shows her ripened and mature art at 
pv in marriage and wistful in love, a sad sae Riad Ilast $> 
sonification of beauty itself, becomes a | 
real person before one has read far in | MANY JUNES 
poems that tell her story, the variety of ; ; ; 
is : ; By Arcuipatp MarsHatt, author of ‘‘Extor 
moods reflected vividly in the wide range Ye ge Pe ae 


he poens, Another of those leisurely, sane and delightful 


stories of real, everyday people, in the telling of which 


It is hard to tell just what makes for the Mr Marshall excels As the New York Times savs: 
se of genuineness in a character of fiction ‘*Readers of Archibald Marshall soon learn that to read 
wetry, but it ts safe to say that a sense for one of his novels is like being introduced into a pleas- 


mall undercurrents of life —the un- ant home and sharing the lives of its inmates.”” $2.00 


matized joys and sorrows of the fleeting 


nent—has much to do with it. To put THE TOUR 


sensitivity into words without losing its By Louis Courerus, author of ‘Small Souls,” et 
ate emotional quality requires the gift This remarkable Dutch novelist is rapidly becom- 
the artist who achieves an effect by the ing recognized by those who demand the best in liter- 


ature as a real genius. His new book abounds in 


beauty and humor and in some ways is the most 
remarkable of all the Couperus novels. $1.75 


test hair-stroke of his brush—and that 
t Mrs. Hughes possesses. It comes out in 
plaint of Diantha to her lover about 


some unimportant thing you said,” rising THE INSCRUTABLE LOVERS 


the restrained power of “ Diantha , = 

.A ‘ I By ALExanpeR Mack ar.an, au Mockery 
JEOuUrTLS , ' 1 . 
“Why has this little book no preface by H. G. 

Wells or Arnold Bennett? How has it escaped these 

How far more dead than the dead are they tireless and disinterested searchers after the best in 
Who leave, hating us whom once they loved, modern fiction? . . . Technically, we should say ‘The 


Inscrutable Lovers’ ranks with Swinnerton’s ‘Noc- 
turne.’ As regards humor and imagination, we think the 
comparison greatly to MacFarlan’s advantage.’ — Keit/ 
Py nin the Chicago Daily New $1.75 


\nd flee to some far pinnacle of high dis- 
dain.” 


\ magazine editor, after reading some of 
lie Diantha poems in manuscript recently, THE LONDON ADVENTURE 
romptly wrote to Rupert Hughes—for Ade- 
tide Manola Hughes is Mrs. Rupert Hughes 





By Micuaret ARLEN 





2 : A : A book for those seeking “caviar” fiction. The 
—*T would like to meet your fair and in- | London Daily Express says: “Some people think that 
indescent wife,’ and, since editors are | Mr. George Moore has refound his dead youth in this 
privileged persons, the favor was granted | extraordinary little volume, half essay, half novel... . 
g ; é as gri ; a — 
; ° its cleverness is simply amazing Illustrated, $1.50 
Indeed, a conversation with Mrs. Hughes, — | ; es - 


who shares her husband’s peculiarity of being | Mlustrated brochures about Archibald Marshall 
intensely interested in all the world around and Louis Couperus sent on request 
her, is an intellectual experience to remem- 


ber. The next best thing is a copy of that 


extraordinary book of poems, Diantha Goes DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


the Primrose Way. 
THEODORE BROOKES. New Publishers for Eighty Years York 
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A worth while 


A Four Periodical 

Months for 

Offer. Country House 
Reading. 





The PUL stands for all that is wholesome in life and 


sports. Its readers include that class which understands the true 
value of that famous utterance which is the finest sporting epigram the 
world possesses: ‘“‘The greatest pleasure in life after winning is losing.” 


The Spur has secured its enviable list of subscribers who 


watch for its regular arrival by post, because it treats their beloved 
hobbies in the characteristic way that is to be found in no other 
publication. 


The Spur is cherished by its subscribers for its pages on 


Art; on Books; on Country Estates; on Interior Decoration; and 
also tor its Portraits of Beautiful Women; its Society Comment; its 
comment on The Town and Finance. 


The Spur is the favorite journal of so many true blue 


Americans, because of their passionate interest in the Horse, the 
Hunt, the Outdoor Sports, those time-honored diversions of a gentle- 
man, and because of the unmatchable manner in which they are 
pictorially and editorially presented. 


Keep in close touch THE SPUR, 425 Fifth Avenue, 

. with worth while Please send me THE SPUR for (4) four 
Social Events, Etc. months for which I will send cheque for 
Thru the Summer. $2.50 upon receipt of the first number. 
Sign the coupon— — 


for four months of 


j Address 
real enjoyment. P. O. Addre 
































Business Emergencies 


Face 





You Daily 


but your brain is full of little pigeon-holes in which you can file 
away thoughts, ideas, impressions. When you are faced by a 
business crisis, a difficult problem, at onec you can turn to find 
the required data in your mental pigeon-holes. 

The wise and provident man finds helpful material there, for 
continually he is replacing old, worn ideas with new ones. The 


Sixteenth Annual Convention 
of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World 
Indianapolis, June 6— 10 


will give every business man and woman an opportunity to file away 
priceless memorandums, selected from addresses and discussions by the 
most successful advertisers. 





You will come into face-to-face contact with alert business men who are 
making profitable use of the power of advertising and you will find at the 
Indianapolis Convention an exhibit of advertising of the kinds that pay 
best—such an exhibit as will help make your advertising pay better. 


There will be exhibited complete advertising campaigns, 
representing ideas which have cost thousands of dollars and 
months of time to originate. 


Years of successful advertising experience will be concen- 
trated in this exhibit. 


Again this year, the bars are down—and you do not have to 
be a member to attend. 


Keep in step with the increasing army of better advertisers. 
Write or wire for further information or hotel reservations. 


ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS 


110 West 40th Street, New York City 


“ADVERTISING, HOW AND NOW” 


CENTER OF 
DISTRIBUTION 








INDIANAPOLIS 

















New and Important Century Books 





THE CONQUEST OF THE OLD SOUTHWEST 


By ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


Author of “George Bernard Shaw: His Life and Works,”’ etc. 


HIS is a dramatic and absorbing account of America’s early struggle to subdue the 


wilderness. 


}, .} 


nd Kentucky 


16 full-page illustrations and a map. 





Vi 


Absorbing Novels 





LUCA SARTO 
By CHARLES S. BROOKS 


Author of “Chimney-Pot Papers,”’ etc. 


, and intrigue set in the 


A SWINGING, dashing, Dumas-like story 
Par f Vill iis XI. It is beautifully 


Villon and Li 


Price $1.75 


THE OTHER WOMAN 


By NORAH DAVIS 


Author of “The Northerner,” etc. 


il personality, by an author 


\ POWERFUL story of love and mystery 
i ing a dual 


lerstands her psychic material 


Price $1.75 


THE MATRIX 
By MARIA THOMPSON DAVIESS 


Author of * Blue Grass and Broadway,”’ etc. 

Eien remarkable story of that almost fabu 
lou haracter Nancy Hanks and the 
stalin. ¢ 


f Lincoln's father. 








Price $1.75 


Sica y 





It is an inspiring tale of Daniel Boone and the other daring men and 
earted women who, between 1740 and 1790, forced their way from the Atlantic 
‘er the mountain barrier into the wilds of Virginia, the Carolinas, Tennessee 
It is a notable, authoritative history of the pioneer days written in a 
with a wealth of romantic incident. 


Price $3.00 


THE ART 
OF FIGHTING 


By REAR-ADMIRAL 
BRADLEY A. FISKE, U. S. N. 


BRILLIANT, authoritative account, 

easy to read as a good novel or histor 
of the evolution of strategy from Ramses t 
Foch, with illustrations from campaigns « 
great commanders. It is, briefly, the stor 
of the use of brains in fighting. 


Illustrated. Price $3.00 


A FRENCHWOMAN’S 
IMPRESSIONS OF 
AMERICA 


By COMTESSE MADELEINE DE 
BRYAS and MLLE. JACQUELINE 
DE BRYAS 


HE piquant observations of two keen 
sophisticated Frenchwomen who spent 
number of months traveling to all parts 
our country. 
Price $1.75 





At All Bookstores 
Published by 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 




















NEW YORK CITY 


THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





MISS SPENCE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
THE SCOVILLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
, ¢ t t I 
A ( I 
N.Y 


f 1 i par 
g er il y 1 
A Vhere I ’ re M 
I 
THE BROWNSON SCHOOL - 
I ' ’ ( ( 
nae pia I x 2 
THE FINCH SCHOOL 
D ; for Girls, ¢ 
‘ ] Pr 
E. BOARDMAN, A.B M., A te Pr i 
Box H, 61 East 77th St., N. ¥ 


GARDNER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Box I t Street, N. ¥ 


THE RAYSON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Hor nd Day D rtments. College Preparatory, General and 
C1 ARA I ; I me, A B. a {Pr 


THE FRENCH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Miss MCCLELLAN and M 


ss WILLIAMS’ Sct 
j French ar it 
French work 


irn ft speak fuer 


New York vantages All 


17 East 86th Street, N. Y. 





AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Fou d 84 


FRANKLIN H \RGI President 
The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in Amer 


Connected if C) | 
Empire Theatre and ¢ 


information, apply to §S 


Kor 


Room 147. Carnecie H New York 











NEW YORK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL 


MISS FOSTE! SCI L i GI 


Boardir 


g and D P 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


Kindergarten-Primary Training School 


\ 
\ 


M I 
THE DEVERELL SCHOOL 

Boar g and dav } } 

4 French hool for girls re i f I ( 
next to the American Emt y P I 
war All subjects in Fr I Par I 
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Why Waste a Summer ? 
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MISS MASON’S SUMMER SCHOOL 
For Girls and Women Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 














L’ECOLE FRANCAISE 

A French School for American Girls. Removed from Rome at the 
beginning of the war. References by permission: Their Excellencic 
Madame Jules Jusserand, French Embassy, Washington; Madar 
Barrére, French § yassy; Lady Rodd, British Embassy; Mrs 
Nelson Page, American Embassy at Rome. 

Madame J. A. RiEFFEL (diplémée de I’ Université de France), Pri 

12 E. o5th St verlooking Central Park), N. Y. 











BRANTWOOD HALL. 


A country school for girls 
Resident and day pupils 





College Preparation and general courses 


Lawrence Park, BRONXVILLE, N. Y 


ST. PAUL’S 
A Boarding Sct 
40 Minutes fr 

For catalog, add 
WALTER R. Marsu, Hea 


stews 


ol for Boys 
New York 


ress 





ve., GARDEN City, L. I., N. ¥ 








NEW YORK 











BRIARCLIFF | 


Mrs. DOW'S SCHOOL 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
Mrs. MARY E. DOW 
EDITH COOPER HARTMAN, B.S. 
Principals 
Music Department 


Mr. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Artistic Adviser 
Mr. Howard Brockway, Director 


Mrs. 






Art Department 
Mr. Frank V. Du Mond, Director 


Lower School and Post-gr aduate Department | 


DREW SEMINARY 
The ¢ t Ss for G 


4 es t 1. ¥. Cit 600 feet elev 


Crener 1 “ al << irses 


























la, Carmel, N. ¥ 
io Homelike atmos- 
Athletics Moderate. 





CLARENCE PAUL MCCLELLAND, 


1 ), CARMEL, N. Y. 


OSSINING SCHOOL 


} Girl " 1 economic courses. 
Separate t f very ng. girls. For Brochure, address 
CLARA ( Ful ws 1 

MARTHA J. NARAMORE te P pal 


Box 5 H, OSSINING 


on Hvuoson, N. Y¥ 





ow a Now an 
Otsego Lake 
‘ooperstown 
¥ York 


& 





| Until September 1920 for Catalogue and views, addrese ~ 
, Mrs Russel/ Hougton, Tarrytown-on-Hudson N.¥ : 
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CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT MARY 
4 School for Girls, 19 miles from New York. 
College preparatory and general courses. 
Music, Art and Domestic Science 
Catalogue on re est 
Miss Mir1aM A. ByreL, Principal, 
Box |} 


1 5, GARDEN City, Long Island, N. Y. 


OAKSMERE 
Mrs. MERRILL'S School for Girls, 
Ocienta Point, MAMARONECK-ON-THE-SOUND, N. Y 


““MARYMOUNT” 










College and School for Women. Superb location 40 minutes 
from New York ¢ Four years College course leading to degrees 
Two years f I Course for High School graduates Academic, 


irses. Separate College buildings. Music, Art 

asium, Athletic fields, 5 tennis courts, horseback 
» Concerts, etc. Write for Catalogue to 

TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


Elocution. 
riding. Chap age t 
THe REVEREND MOTHER 


WALLCOURT 

Miss Goldsmith's School 
general course including sex 
Economics, Dramatics, Music 
Boathouse, gift of alumne. 
REGISTRAR, 


Preparatory and 
Spanish 


for Girls College 
retarial work and 

Supervised athletics, eighteen acres 
Address 


ome 


AURORA-ON-CAYUGA, N. ¥ 





HIGHLAND MANOR 


A country boarding school for girls picturesqu 
City. Liberal arts, College Preparatory, Post-Graduate 
al and Home-makine. Intermediate and Primary Outde 

Non-Sectariar For catalog, address 

EUGENE H. LEHMAN, Dir., Box H, 216 W 

NEw 


e estate near 





Secretar 
vor life 
rooth St 


ROCHELLE 


N. ¥ 
N. ¥ 


PUTNAM HALL 
\ ry 






issar Preparat School Two year course for High School 
graduates. Comprehensive examinations taken successfully, Music, 
Art, Domestic Science Tennis, Horseback riding, military drill. 


he 
BARTLETT, Principal, Pape 
Box 801, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y 


Sleeping vor 
ELLEN (¢ 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Upper School 


College preparatory and general courses in 
Lower School for younger girls. Special rates to daughters ot 
Ar and Navy officers Summer Home for girls remaining 


through year. 


ALBANY, N. Y 
A GIRL’S SCHOOL 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
. ue, feel perfectly tree 
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RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 
Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with 
Emma Willard School 

A School of Practical Arts 
ag alee , 
College 


Russell Sage Troy, N. Y. 
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SKIDMORE SCHOOL 
OF ARTS 


CHARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph.D., President 


I v ~ 
Degree Granted, 
a Nd ( 
| 


ad 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 











United Hospital Training School for Nurses 


rs N Yo k 
as mene RT ( ER, N. Y. 
A VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
1 Information f . Haneen 
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IRVING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
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MAN, A.M.., | A 
Box PARRYTOW> N-Hupson, N. Y. 


MO}! {EGAN LAKE SCHOOL 





1 School 
Moheg 1 ke Physical t1 
\EL LMT Pr { . 
Box MOHEGAN LAKE, Westchester County, N. ¥ 
THE STONE SCHOOL 
1 thf id inv rat lacat ‘ f m We P. 
I One ¢t ) 
I 5 g pool. ¢ g 
E. Dut I | 
x ( ALI Iupson, N. Y. 

















The Proper 
Private School 


perhaps 





ir children i the most important 
If you have difficulty 


in making a selection from among the large num- 


for you 
hoice you have to make 


yt section of 
this issue, feel perfectly free to write us for in- 
formation and suggestions, stating the kind of 
school wanted, the locality preferred, and the age 
of the student for whom assistance is requested 
SCHOOL INFORMATION BUREAU 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
FRANKLIN SQUARE NEW YORK 


ber of schools advertised in the fr 












LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 











( ge | 
I A VIRGINIA JONES I y 
NGHAMT N. 
Mrs. M. LEWTAS BURTS BOARDING SCHOOL 
For Tiny Tots. 
In initia tie 3 $7 
MANLIUS 
St. Toh: Seo} ! M 
ctical. 1 
Brig Gen. WM \ ERBECK, P : 
MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOLS 
For er or 
Pr verti 
P 
CHARLIE I 
I Ye 


PEEKSKILL MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


PEEKSK N. ¥ 


ASCADILLA 
_ SCHOOLS 






Summer School, 


Special Tutoring School 


! ‘ 
4. M. DRUMMOND, M.A., Director 
Rox 10s Ithaca, N.Y. 
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NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N., Y. 
INFANTRY CADET BAND MODERATE EXPENSES 
CAVALRY (Special Rates to good Musicians) FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 
For catalogue write to the Commandant 


The Largest Military Preparatory School in the East 























NEW HAMPSHIRE RHODE ISLAND 

HOLDERNESS SCHOOL FOR BOYS Memorial Hospital Rngeers School for Seine 

Five g ) I repares for ¢ ege ind Technical veneral Hos 14 acre Bea N 
New England, yet One t eta gmc n B t A vA yo ce cl > ical 
Modern gym istructors. One year H gh School minimum educational reg 
R S WE ait L.H.b Re OF ae M. SELBY ik. tesetbetondent. 
PLyMouTH, N. H. PAWTUCKET, R. I 
TILTON SEMINARY sae longo ag og 
. Prey t for “ le oo a 1 1c" ( chert ae ‘High Snes ul opy mal t fe ay is 
I Christiar Influer 10 Mu A Se irial irse I 
yew l hool for young back rid and itr 
I ‘ t 1 ‘ e cost "Mics Frances Lt cas, Princip al, 
k L. PLImMpToN, Pri pal, 22S 1 St., TittTon, N.H PROVIDENCE, R. I 
ST. MARY’S DIOCESAN SCHOOL The pee C. Wheeler te and Country Scho 
A town school offering opportunities for « 
A I I 
( R VN. H PR F E, } 
MAINE VERMONT _ 

FARMINGTON MAINE — aoa = ge 
s | for girls tlookir 18 gee: ( lain Well equipp 
buildings lend out r ‘ ollege preparatory and gene 
r 3eS Wr for boo 

Abbott School M ss ELLEN SETON OGDEN, Principal : 
For Boys Rates $1200 a eee 
Fall Term Opens Sept. 29th 
Emphasizes + 
Health— Happiness— Achievement Camp Life and 
General athletics, winter _ sports, the Level Vision 
imping trips, mountain cumbing An interesting article un- 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT der this title will be found 
wed his f pt il vigor to the months preceding the Summer 
lived in Mat seg at casi Camp Section which im- 
ss salts mediately follows these pages 








Only boys of general good health admitted 
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| | I I I SI DE A SCHOOL 

~ ~~» Wf FOR GIRLS 

NORWALK, Conn CTICUT 

45 miles from New York P Pcaetten i for »mprehensive 
1 Xa t is. ¢ t l ise 1 e 





le « gan 
MARGARET R, BRENDLINGER, A.B., Vassar / 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, A.B., Smith 





¢ Principals 
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ROXBURY~4 School for the Individual | 
Ra CBI : Yt : y : . * I i 


Roxbury School, Inc. 


Cheshire, Conn. 
W. L. Ferris, A.B., Headmaster 





RIDGEFIELD SCHOOL FOR BOYS RUMSEY HALL 


| water sport thle fields, . 5 
LS AND J. MuLForD, Ph.D., He ster I S fl. oe 


RIDGEFIELD, ¢ ( ( 


COUNTRY SCHOOL THE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 


1 


Inf RPI MAGAZINE ( ALD B. ¢ 
NYY ( 


N. ¥ 


—MILFORD— 


A College Preparatory School 
FORMERLY 
THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL 
Milford, Conn. 


9 miles from New Haven on the main line to New York 








. a5) as 
o E ae RR Pe 
} 


examinations. Smali Stamford Military Academy 


A school that pursues sound methods and provide 





Our plan | ts t nur r of t uw in accept thoreugh training for mind and body Military tactic 
in the fresh invigorating air keep the boys in the finest 
I vork, giving me required physical trim. Classes are small and students have in 
et r fitting for liege. Booklet on request dividual attention. All sports. Well equipped gymna 
-_ ain . es sium. Ideal situation Summer camp For catalog 
SAMUEL B. ROSENBAUM, Principal address WALTER D. GERKEN, A.M., Principal 
Milford, Conn. Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn 

















When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 





SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


CONNECTICUT (continued) 








The Ely School for Girls 


Ely Court, Greenwich, Connecticut 


In the country, one hour from 
New York City. Twenty - five 
acres, modern equipment. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General, Sec- 
retarial and Post-Graduate 
Courses. Music. Household arts 
Daily work in the studio. Horse- 
back riding and all summer and 


Winter sports Sleepi ne Porch. 











GLEN EDEN 
Dr ~— Frederic Martin Town 


high sof es. S 

ites fr m F \ r 

1 t t g n 
gym t Nat i 
For booklet, addr 

SECRETARY of Glen Eder STAMFORD, Conn r 
SAnS MARGARET” S SCHOOL 

sat ur ( ege P ry General Courses Household 
arts and ift Gyr is Basketball. Swimming. Fifty 


Miss EmILy GARDNER Munro, A.M., Principal, 
WATERBURY, Conn. 





| WYKEHAM RISE 

A Country School for Girls. 

FANNY E. Davigs, LL.A., Principal, 

Mabel E. Bowman, A.B., Vice-Principal, Cohasset, Mas 
WASHINGTON, ( 


MISS HOWE AND MISS MAROT’S SCHOO! 





The school is designed to train carefully a limited nun 
girls 

College preparation. 

A sb Irses 

SI tte 1 to outdoor life. 

M ARY ‘Le OUISE eM AROT, Principal, THOMPSON, ( 


THE GATEWAY 


\ School for Girls. Four buildings Athletic field Horse 
ling 1esti l paratory, general and syx 
le stenography and typewriting 





Mi ALICE E. REYNOLDs, Principal, 
St. Ronan Terrace, NEw HAVEN, ( 


THE PROPER PRIVATE SCHOOL 


for your children is perhaps the most important choice you ha 






make If you have ilty in making a selection from ar 


large number of sch 


s advertised in this issue, feel perfect 





to write us for information and suggestions, stai‘ng the kind 
school wanted, the locality preferred, and the age of the 
for whom assistance is required. 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, N 


Conn. Froebel Normal 


Kindergarten Primary Training Scho 0) 


Academic, kindergarten, primary and play ground § c¢ 
Boarding and day school 3ig Opportunities for our gr 
State certificate. 22nd year. Booklets \ dress 

Mary C. MILLs, Prin., 182 West Ave., BRIDGEPORT 


THE FANNIE A. SMITH FROEBEL 


{ 








KINDERGARTEN AND TRAINING SCHOOL 





Our graduates in gre: at demand. Intensive courses in tl 
practice. School residence for a limited number Gr 
athletics ; and outdoor life. Catalog 

| FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, 


1120 Iranistan Ave., BRIDGEPORT, ( 





MASSACHUSETTS 








DEERFIELD 


ACADEMY 


\n endowed school true to the old tra- 
Olarship and moral training. 
(Thoroughly equipped to meet 
resent needs in college prep- 
aration, outdoor sports, and 
general education Strong 
faculty. Certificate priv 


Nit 


ilege 
rated in Old Deerfield, the 
most historic village of the 
beautiful Connecticut valley, 
this school is peculiarly 
adapted to the wholesome 
Founded 1799 development of the boy's in- 
Endowed Schoo! dividuality 
For views and year book, address 


THE PRINCIPAL, 5 Albany Road, Deerfield, Mass. 














BABSON INSTITUTE 
For Training Men to Become Business Executives Pract 
=conomics. Financial Management Business Psychology Pe 
sonal Efficiency Address 
H. LANGDON PRATT, Secretary, 
354 Washington St., WELLESLEY HILLS, M 








WILLISTON 


A School for Boys. 





Preparatory for college or scientific school Directed work : 
play nior School for boys from 10 to 14 \ distinct school 
its own bu lilding Address 


ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal 
Box A, EASTHAMPTON, Mass 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
Established 1828 Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. Kt RT, = I 





. (Copley Sq Boston, Mass 


THE MITCHELL MILITARY BOYS SCHOOL 


\ school that appeals to the young American Boy and the 
minating parent 
Exponents of clean sport, fair play, and thorough work 
ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Principal, 

Box H, BIL_erica, Ma 


A MILITARY ACADEMY 





If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from ar g 





the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel per 


to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particula 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
| Franklin Square, N. Y 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 











gs” 





















SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


MASSACHUSETTS (continued) 


Powder Point School 


Will Understand Your Boy 





nd help him to understand him- 





lhorough instruction. ‘lean 


pes acters or very h| | Worcester Academy 


Clearest understanding between boys 


| 
| 
| 
| 





masters Prepares for college 250 Boys 22 Teachers 
| , . { s 87th Year Opens Sept. 14th 
nd gives strong general course 
i 
t A leaeen Paane | “There is nothing that 
res 10 to 19. Number limited to .@ essai 
ty B VS must furnish evidence x next to a good mother 
| ag i chool Ki 
| — of good character. Unique 
? sas za ( ij 3 \lumni all over the world honor Worcestet 
> 1OCad ( SeadSsnore on wm 
) Pn a \cademy. 
venient to Bost } . * 


For catalog, address the Registr 


\ ITeSS $ 
¢ Lu) SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A., Principal 
L ) Worcester, Mass. 





TN Ralph K. Bearce, A.M. auP/ Wh 




















sik Headmaster oe {/, f 
oe ae 4 ‘ 
Res 25 King Caesar Road F 
4 f Duxbury, Massachusetts 
x | 
ALLEN MILITARY SCHOOL HALLOCK SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
1AS CHALME \ a Dire . 
, + ‘ 
WILBRAHAM ACADEMY THE SARGENT SCHOOL 
‘ : . a : For P} 
; , For 
» W. D \ A.M Headr ter Dr. D. A. SA 


VILBRAHAM, Mass 


vd, EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY THE GARLAND SCHOOL OF HOMEMAKING 


Abbot Academy 


A sincere 
to attain them 90 years devot I 
womanhood Notable sehool-home and equipment =a 
of the high-priced schools at moderate rate Advanced work for High Set 
graduates and College preparatory course Christiar Say, aoe ~ 
miles from Boston. Catalogue Address 





Miss BERTHA BAILEY, Principal, Andover, Mass. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 


SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


MASSACHUSETTS (continued) 

















BEACON 


A Country-City Boarding and Day School 


For Boys and Girls of All Ages 


MRS. ALTHEA H. ANDREW, Principal 
1440 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 




















DEAN ACADEMY 


Secnd cule 





RTH W. PIERCE Ce, F 
FRANKLIN, Mass 


THE BURNHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


AM Massachusetts. 


B radford cade mys 





| ren t 
tt ger il « s 
red Sp ial 
in 1 ar 
n with 12 
at < field 
New w 
( I Spl 1 eq 
I 1 desirable and now 


Miss MARION COATS, A.M., Principal 
Box 160, Bradford, Mass. 


TTL 
Whe rn 


TITEL 


SSURUUUUUEEEEREREOUEE 





TENACRE 


A Country School for Young 


From Ten to Fourteen Years of nee 


r Girls 


REPARATORY to Dana Hall. 
Fourteen miles from Boston. All 
sports and athletics supervised and 
adapted to the age of the pupil. The 
finest instruction, care and influence. 





MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dan a Hall, Wellesle vy, Mass. 


WHEATON ao FOR WOMEN 





Only small se ge M ch 
B acu iw en t 
) acres Endowment Catalog 
Rev. SAMUEL V. CoLe, D.D., LL.D., President 
Nor M I f I 


THE ‘MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
é cline, Geass, & ecial, and Housecraft Courses. 
JoHN MacDurrie, Ph.D., in . 
Mrs. JoHN MacDuerieg, A.B., § Principals, 
SPRINGFIELD, Ma 


WHITTIER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


~~ ar nd Special « 


Ie , trl for u 
{ a Low Sct l I " ( 
M ANNIE BRACKE RUSSELL, I l 


Merrimac, M 





EST NE N 
MISS CAPEN'’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Fc or many ye ars kn wn as + » Burnham School.’ 
jth year opens tember, 19 
oll aed idence sh be MPF “sse ito 
Miss B T. CAPEN, Principal, 
NORTHAMPT(¢ Ma 
Miss Bradford and Miss Kennedy’ s School 
A country schc is adjoining the Me nt Holyoke Coll 
ci College bore iratory, Home Ecc mics, Secretarial a 
G Irses Mus Outdoor "Sports, Horseback 





wimming and indoor athletics A 
Miss MAryY A BRADFO RD, Miss \ IRG INIA W. KENNEDY, 
Souta HADLEY, Mass 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


will find by comparison that HARPER'S MAGAZINE, because 

high character and universal circulation among people of refineme 
telligence, and wealth, has always printed more Preparat 

S 1, Colleg is er Camp ann Ti than a 
ther peri al milar characte I adv rate 

t t it ati address 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Franklin Square, New York 


writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES 





__ MASSACHUSETTS 


continued) 











Choate School 


Formerly Miss Guild and Miss Evans’) 
1660 Beacon Street, Brookline, Massachusetts 
i Day Sct for Girls. Prey 








visit the museum an 1er places of in 


Augusta Choate, Vasear A.B., A.M., Principal 








| Helen Anderson Smith, Associate Principal 
| Address until August first, 200 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
| - 

| 

| 

i} 

1] 

















A PRIVATE SCHOOL _ 


secure the attention of real home folks with abundant means 
icing its announcement in this Educational Directory. 

Advertising rates, address 

{ARPER'S MAGAZINE, Franklin Square, N.Y 


Sea Pines School of Personality for Girls 
Happy outdoor life for training rv self-discovery and self develop 
nt 100 acres; pine groves, 3,000 feet of seashore usic, 
estic Science, Secretarial and Business C College pre- 

atory tutoring Athletics Register now for 1921. 
Rev. THOMAS BICKFORD, A.M., Founder. 
Box A, 


HOUSE IN THE PINES 
4 school for girls. Preparatory and 
iges—native teachers Music, H 
rses Every attention, net only to ha 
I's health an 
Miss GERTRUDE I 


urses 


BREWSTE R, Mass. 











1 happiness 


CornisH, Principal, 
NorTON, Mass 40 


MISS HALL’S SCHOOL 


m Boston.) 


minutes fr 


PITTSFIELD, Mass. 











Lasell Seminary 


General Course 


Iwo or three ye 

ix ye f ‘ ! Q ate R 

and elect vor I M art, ¢ 
College Preparatory Course 


each student. 
Home Economics Course 
For home u ra prelir ary for mal work, 
Academic Music Course 
Iw 


ear irs per e wl ive ag 
foundation; prepare tu ts to take the exam 
nations for.the Junior cla t the first-class conser 


vatories 
Secretarial Training Course 
Two year course 
Conrese in con one iE etiam 
t eeds of Ve i 


students concerned 


neue Aan “sb Those Qualified 
Ik 


or catalogue, addre 
LASELL SEMINARY 


100 Woodland Road, Auburndale 66, Mass. 














THE CHAMBERLAYNE SCHOOL 


General, special and college preparatory courses 
Household Arts. Music. 


Out-of-door sports. 


Languages—native teachers. 


The Fenway, 28. Boston, Mass. 
WALNUT. HILL SCHOOL 
A College Prey or . for Girls 17 miles from Boston 


46 Acres. 

nasium 
Miss CONANT, 
Miss BIGELow, 


Ska ing “p nd hletic Fields 5 Buildings. Gym 
t Prin ipals. 
12 Highland St., Natick, Mass 

CRESTALBAN 

A school for little girls in the invigorating climate of the Berk 
shires Phirty minutes from Pittsfield 200 acres, 3 buildings 
Number of pils limited. Special care given to home training, 
he savhont and "cH aracter ment Open-air classes Outdoor 
ports. For illustrated boo 

Mis ss | M ARGERY WHITING 





pal BERKSHIRE, Mass. 









hold Art 


Rogers Hall School 


38 minutes from Boston 

College preparatior 
Bus siness, 
grounds for outdoor sports 
sium and swimming 


Miss OLIVE S. 


Music, Art 


For 
Girls 
Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park 


1 gradu tes. Courses in House 
Extensive 
Gymna- 


Advanced courses for high schox 
Community and Civi \dvancement 


tors in charge of all athletics 





Trained instruc 


pool For catalogue, address 
PARSONS, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 








When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 








SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


MASSACHUSETTS (continued) 


































A Famous Old New England Country School 
f B College Preparation. Gi 1 Courses. Domestic Science and Hom 
: I ae new y.We \ 
; sagt © ten fhe Miser nsive ground 
MR. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 12 Howard Street, West Bridgewater, Mass, 
__ PENNSYLVANIA 
2 >» 
The q) 7, IA » for 
OWL CNHLOOL Girls 
it ie . a a Sa: P36 2a pe) tor oll , st ng &£ asia se “9 M ae 
RYDA Junior Department of Nese: Raa 
the Ogontz School gi Oliver Denton, Vi 
x Pa Director Piar Depart 


Miss Abby A. Sutherland, Rydal, Montgomery Co., Pa. 








Catalog and viev 1 
EMMA MILTON COWLES, A.B. | 
Head of School ; 


Oak Lane’ Philadelphia, Pa. L 


n re 




















WALNUT LANE 


44th \ 





| ! \.B., Pr pal, 
<. ‘ PHILADELPHIA, Pa 





the Secretar Rox 901, Devon. Pa. 








Military Drill, 


HIGHLAND HALL 

A scl for girls, in residential town 1,000 feet above se 
on main line of Pennsylvania Railroad 

College Preparatory, General and Post Graduate Cours« 

Miss HiuLen C. Keates, A.B., Principal, 

HOLLIDAYSBt I 

DARLINGTON SEMINARY 

A de ping School for Girls. ¢ re estate Pennsyl 
nent re Art Mt | : S 
I I M ( I 

( ISTINE I t 1 Box ¢ t ( I 

















MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 

For a ss irt of = — t e mnniggs =e oe tory 
or sports, horse k riding, swimming Deve 
nd body Writ 


Miss JANET SAYWARD, Principal, Dept. H, OVERBROOK, P 





BEECHWOOD SCHOOL (Inc. 
For Young Wome 4 Cultur - -ractical S 

vy voca Preparatory; ¢ ege Department ( 
{ Mt Art. « ator Domest Arts and Scie ‘ i 


Gymnast Normal Kindergarte Swimr 


X new gy i 
M. H. REaAsSER, Ph.D., Pre ent, Box 4 JENKINTOW I 





THE SHIPLEY SCHOOL TH 
Preparatory t Bryn Mawr Coll ia 1 tional 4 





f situation opposite Bryn Mawr Coll 
( ge | ( ’ Supervised att 
Well equipped gyrt asiu 
ALicE G. HOWLANI = 
Principals 


ELEANOR O. BROWNELL, § 





MARY LYON SCHOOL 


THE 
A 








Wilde The Graduate School Seven Gables The Jur 

sct x girls 11 to 14. Hillcrest—for little folks 6 to 11 Eact 

has mplete equipment Indicate catalog re re 

\ddr 

.d Lt 


e3s 
Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Crist, Prins., Box 1502, SWARTHMORE, P. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 








SCHOOLS & 


COLLECES 


PENNSYLVANIA (continued) 











The ; Te ircum School 
GIRI e BRYN MAWR, PA 
Music or Ar 
)] (HATCHER HAR¢ : BI 
( | D0 A ite Hi d f the 
I DD j School 








SS MILI 


Ss SCHOOL | 





The Baldwin School 


A Country School Bryn Mawr 


for Girls Pennsylvania 
Ten mi l I 

resistir S B i Oo 
Gymnasium. Out nd I 

Clas 20m Ex i Grou 


Pr 


Smith, 


-paration for 
Vassar an 





strong general 27 years 291 
students from tt tered Bryn 
Mawr College hockey, 
basketball, tennis, rid 


Elizabeth Forrest Johnson, A.B., Head of the Schoo! 





p 
f I 1, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
INGSIDE 


I 


H PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


YDEN HALL SEMINARY 


take a place in hile 





NN HALL 





P i Mo Language an 
( te I 13 with | i 
Cit Work I 
I i swimming 
( \ddress 
Ma ..M., Pri Box A, CHAMBERSBURG, Pa 


idelphia School of Design for Women 





( mmar and High Sch 


r Streets, PHILADELPHIA, Pa 


OLLEGE OF PHYSIO-THERAPY 





Ma k oe rrective Gymnastics, Swe | h M € 
H Thera , Physi 
D Catalogue K 
( ‘ St., PHILADELPHIA, P 
THE SAN: ATORI SCHOOL 
1 torium combined for the treatment, instru 
1 fferin ms of nerv 
fe nusual a 
Scie t only school 
I Pr ipal, , LANSDOWNE, P 








1 t rildre eal s 
r O * Happine Firs 
tar yn ic branches, dome 
wo le 
ELLA ncipal 
Box COLMAR, Pa. 24 miles from Phila 


When writing to schools please 





The HockeyField 





Lae BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 


irls. Thorough college preparat 1 courses for Is not 
rte ty college Beautiful and he althf mg ribet ete in tl I 
tains. Main Line P. R. R. Nev Ath asium, swimming pool 
sleeping porch Physical trainir italogue 
A. R. GRIER, Pres., P. S Mot LTon, A.B., Headmaster, 















Box 104, BIRMINGHAM, Pa. 
ACERWOOD TUTORING SCHOOL 

1 tr ic ») make I 
ia : tr il ng D - 
me ical Training 
H uild s Large 
( 1 Phila. Booklet 

)EVO Pa 




















MANOR 
Under the direction of the 
Acerwood Tutoring School 
3EAUTIFUI 


Jawns and woodland 


A 
sive home to meet ey 


seriously handics apped by mental 
limitations Specially qualified me die 





private estate with 35 acres of 
un exclu- 
of children 
dp rt ysit al 

il staf 





Well equipped sanitorium department for thos 
suffering from nervous diseases A spec y ce 
vised regime of entertainment’ and recreation 


undcr skillful guidance 


For booklet and appointment, address 








Miss Helena T. Devereux, Box 3, Baer, Pa. 





NOS ae SS 








mention Harper’s Magazine 








SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


PENNSYLVANIA (continued 





{ Mercersburg Academy | 


Nlercersbury, 
AIM or THE scHoo! 


SPIRIT OF SCHOOL f 


LOC. bioNn 








EQUIPMENT 


WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL. 0 
Headmaster, Box 101 











SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


WYOMING 


SEMINARY 


GEORGE SCHOOL 


NAZARETH HALL MILITARY ACADEMY 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGI 
tr f | ( 


KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL ACADEMY 
I 


| 
PERKIOMEN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


{ N 


ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL 





NEW 


DWIGHT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 





St. Mary’s Hall 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Near Philadelphia and New York 


Gener ( | i i Secretarial 

Y ] (ora itt W K 

Is \I Art and 
‘ 1) S ( (svm . 

cs a .) New b vith 

‘mna 0) i t \ 

. 
ita i I> k ot \ be s yon 


Mrs. John Fearnley, Prin., Box 402, Burlington, N.J. 











When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 


JERSEY 
| KENT PLACE 


( t 


MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


The Bancroft School 


1 Home School for 


SUBNORMAL 
CHILDREN 


One of the oldest and best schools of its kind 
existence, with a winter home near Philadelp! 
and a summer home on the Maine Coast | 
equipment is unsurpassed For circular, addr 

Box 141, Haddonfield, N. ] 
E. A. FARRINGTON, M.D. JENZIA COULSON COOLI 











- 








SCHOOLS & COLLECES 





NEW JERSEY (continued) 


PEDDIE A22%| (9 Raa 











PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Peddie aims to bring each boy to the full development 
repare him intellectually, mora 


whatever task may be 





} 





Every Peddie boy is given a comprehensive physical examina- 
tien. Every organ is tested and charted 
throat reguir partnea engi e. Reports are led to par 
ents. Mental powers are developed by expert teachers. Char 
acter bullt and strengthened by contact with Christian men 


cars, HOKE. 





j Inst . 1 sper 
pon t Grad 
it x inati P I king 
60-acre campu mming pe baseball, foot t H f l . reg -_ nourishing 
gymnasium Lower for boys from 11 to 14 f Eq tages for young boys. Write for cata 
ul stl 9 ] tor log rl 


Write for t and cata WILLIAM P. KELLY, Headmaster 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster, Box 5B, Hightstown, N.J Box 138 New Brunswick, N. J. 


— 























ENONAH MIL ITARY ACADEMY 














from Philadelphia for college or business. | THE PRINCETON TUTORING SCHOOL 
I y Officer detailed Special School for Junior Catalog 
H. LORENCE. Pre aout **We tutor but do not cram 
CLAYTON A, SNYDER, Supt Student for the J ine and September Entrance Exam 
Box ), WENONAH, N. J inat 3 ol exe 
I EWTON AC ADEMY Admission may be made at any time provided that the School 
ry scl bo Boys 10 to 16 preferred. 2 iuthorities teel that the r i ects may be thoroughly re 
fr ( I ful, high, he f i 1 vi in time for t t 
parati for « lege rt ne Home For booklet, terms and any desired information, addres 
re ccakam Miveasee We ieeenkaden onde, Joun G. Hun, Ph.D., Princeton, N. J 
i M., Px 1 Box A, NEwT N 
/RDENTOW N MIL aT ARY INSTITU hang” BLAIR ACADEMY 
- the “y —_ ht how t . ot Liberal endowed I 1, for boys qualified to make use of un 
traini Supervised athlet 6th vear. For cata | opportunitic General education and preparation for 
T. D. LANDON, Principal and Commandant, Joun C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
Drawer C 6, BORDENTOWN, N. J Box i, BLAIRSTOWN, N. J. 
REEHOLD narL ITARY SCHOOL THE PENNINGT ON sc HOOL 
r 90 select young t Just « igh of the filitary trai , ft nutes from N. \¥ 50 
ileate | at s of obedier by promp es r li : and from ' Phila. Pre ul for ¢ fee 1 hnical Schools or Business. 
nce Study and play arefully ed One teacher Gy! im Strong tf Ity Swimming pool all athletic s. Jun 
ys The school with the personal touch.” ior school with home care for to 13 Moderate rates. 
r CHARLES M. DUNCAN, FRANK MacDANIEL, D.D., Headr 


Box 56, FREEHOLD, N. J. Box 40, PENNINGTON, N. J. 





"RINCETON PREPARATORY —— KINGSLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 





lege prepar ol for r { R progress 
ted nun s (60) and freedom fror gid cl rgani miles f New % rk City in the New Jersey hills. 
Excelle ita ta tl Sy ila g r I tra j at Vir 
tl j ur h ye 
B. Fine, Hea € J. R. CAMP! L, M 
PRINCETON, N. J Box M, Essex FE Lts, N. J 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 
OLONIAL SCHOOL GUNSTON HALL 








ling { hool and Colles Irse Musi ‘ ‘ ‘ . . : 
er iB arat ~ sates ee Hi 18 ih S wat Bt Me ve \ Sct G Establist 18 College Preparatory, Post 
’ ay, - ae —— 4 a : I Domest Science Required 
I $ - n il | i Na Capi I igural year At 
rdered home ar il life. References required. Catalog. ne . 
s CHARLOTTE CRITTENDEN EVERETT, Principal Mrs. Bi LEY K A ! pal 
1629 henenth Ge VASHINGTO ) 1916 Florida Ave., WASHINGTON, D. (¢ 
15 igh ith » WASHINGTON on 





MARTHA WASHINGTON SEMINARY 






h » girl of today 1 tomorrow Courses: Pre 
y advanced for higt hool gvaduates; s] ul Ups For Young Women 
i i he national capital For catalog, address “a > ‘ . . ud 
k by » Iwo Years’ ¢ irse for High School Graduates 
RE t FARRINGTON, Ph.D., Headmaster % : ‘ 
Chevy Chase School, Box H., WASHINGTON, D. ( N i General Courses in Domestic 
Science 


Secretarial branche 


Music, French, Spanish. 


MISS MADEIRA’S SCHOOL 


resident and day school for Girls Outdoor sports. 
Epw » W. Tompson, Principal 
Lucy MApDEIRA WING, A.B., Head Mistress EDWARI pal, ; : 
(Mrs. David L. W | WASHINGTON, D. C. 
1330 19th St., WasHINGTON, D. C 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 








SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (continued 








(NATIONALPARKSEMINARY] SS 


MADISON HALL 
} ( 





$i 


NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


Pre 











The Arn 1 Navy Preparatory School A SCHOOL AT THE CAPITAL 





MARYLAND 
NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
The Roberts - Beach School 


willopenSept.28,1920,inCatonsville, Md. 
MARYLAND COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


( 


B 


HOOD COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Art, Expr 





The School of Individual Development 


Box P, REI k 
The G n Forest School for Girls A SCHOOL IN THE SOUTH 
I t I 
seas 
TOME INSTITUTE THE GIRLS’ LATIN SCHOOL 
¢ t \ TI 
Street, BALTIMORE, M 





FLORIDA KENTUCKY 





FLORIDA MILITARY and NAVAL ACADEMY KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE, Inc. 
ey eae Florid 75th year. (¢ 
Scl y U.S. War Dept. Set 


WHAT SCHOOL? 
I rtment, HAR en's Maaasum 


When writing to séhools ple wwe mention Harpe r’s Magazine 
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GEORGIA 


& COLLECES 


ALABAMA 





| GEORGIA Os 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


COLLEGE PARK 
Near Atlanta 
GEORGIA 





One of America’s Most 
| Splendidly Equipped 
Prep Schools 


OUND gh 


select 


thorou 
350 cadets 


scholarship, 
from every 


discipline, 
patronage 


S 


i section of the United States, Cuba and Mexico. 

| Excellent fare, perfect health in foothills of Blue 

| Ridge Mountains, about 1200 feet altitude, in 

} dis idual instruction. 

| Classical, Commercial, and Engineering 
Courses Reserve Officers Training Corps 
under U. S. Army Supervision. 


Catalog on Application 


Summer School and Camp, July and 
August, on Highland Lake, ‘‘In the 
Land of the Sky,’’ Hendersonville, N. C. 





Marion 
Institute 


The ARMY and NAVY COLLEGE 


One of the most distinctive 
schools of America 


~ # 


Superb equipment 80-acre campus. 
Patronage from every state and ter 
ritory of the Union and from foreign 
countries. Ideally located in the 
Appalachian foothills in the isothermal 
belt which the Government found 
most satisfactory for training soldiers Complete | 
preparatory and college courses. Unlimited private 
tutoring without extra charge Junior and Senior | 
R.O.T.C Complete equipment for military train | 
ing. Tactical staff from the Army and U. S. Naval | 
Academy. 


- ARMY AND NAVY DEPARTMENT — 


Coaching courses for entrance examinations 

to Annapolis and West Point; College Courses 

to insure success and high rank in the Acade- 

mies; Special Courses for competitive exami- 

nations for appointment to Annapolis and 

| West Point and Cadetships in the Coast Guard 
Academy. Over four hundred young men 
sent to the Government Academies during 
the War. In 1919 Marion men won the 
principal appointment in every competitive 
examination they stood. Rates moderate. 
For catalog and information, address 
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Cal. W. L. Murfee, Pres. 


Marion, Alabama 
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‘add peony Smee NE, New York, N. Y. Sereeoes re - es ie 
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: - wg location f you have difficulty in n aking a suita le sele ym among 
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l eparat for y girls. Catal School Informati reau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
\ddress BRENAU, Box E, Ga ranklin Square N. Y. 
VIRGINIA 
Ww ARRENTON COUNTRY ~ HOOL SOUTHERN COL LEGE 
ig girl ashingt Histor College sirls and Young Women Sth year 
te natatory and Special $600 | raining 'wo-year College Cours Pr ratory 
Frer h the h ‘ g and Fir x ( ses. Musi Ae: (ea ri . Domestic Science, 
Inculcates habits of ir 1 ler etball, Gymnasium Studer from mat states 
Mile. LEA M. BOULIGNY Ideal mate Non-sectarian 
Box 8, WARRENTON, Va ARTHUR KYLE Davis, A. M., 201 College Pl., PETERSBURG, Va. 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY VIRGINIA COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
r ( virls and Y yung Women. 53rd year. In Blue Ridge Mts is In the a = > famed for health and beauty Elec 
alle { Va at | r th record. Home ive, Prey I Junior ( ge col Music, Art, 
r Organ, Art, Domest Expression “D " restic Science. Catalogu Address 
section of U. S. and Mattie P. Harris, Presiden 
Vincent, Chicago. Mrs. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIG HT, Vice-President, 
BUENA VISTA, Va. . 30x H, ROANOKE, Va 





Randolph- -Macon Woman’ s College 


offer 


e United State ng 
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* kr ré €a t 
$ ’ ke \ ver rate h - 
Officers a st 624, fr ; 
ta and I gue and k 
f views illustr fe 
D. R. ANDERSON, President, 
Rox 12 
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_ 
Sweet Briar College 


FOR WOMEN 








Ho uns CoLLecE 
For Women. Box 301, Hollins, V. 








1 1842 
- Ad ) Y 
R | St 1 ( ( BoM 
Out-of- [D> | 
I idi ini 
' lon ste from B ited schools M _*3 I 
EMILIE WATTS McVEA, A.M., Litt.D., Pres’t tudent body 280. Estate of 700 Act 
Box'11 in tne mountain I \ nla 
Miss MATTY L. COCKE, President 
, LDWIN SEMINARY 


FISHBURNE MILITARY SCHOOL 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY 
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ww 


I 





DANVILLE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


1 t 


Box C, Da I 


STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 








WEST VIRGINIA 





TENNESSEE 





Se 


og AAS wy OR ee 
CERN CY) BR 


WARID - BELMONT ||| 
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For Girnts AND YOUNG WOMEN |// 
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antes 
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WARD-BELMONT H | 

Box H Nashville, Tenn i | 
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MISSOURI 
CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


] Se} 


MISS WHITE'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


LENOX HALL 


M. I I HOMA Pr 
HOSMER HALL 
I nd 1884 I R 


necessary. For catalogs iddress 
ELMA H. BENTON, A.M., Pt Wydown Blvd., St. Louts, M 
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ake Forest Academy for Boys 





1L 





i 
; 
i Trustees: College Preparatory Not a Military School 
| Louis F. Swift, J. V. Farwell, H.C. Ohatfield-Taylor, Clayton 
| Mark, A. B. Dick, Alfred L. Baker, Rev. J. G. K. Me@lure, Geo. A. Pre pars atory Education as thor rough as can be found East or West 
Mekinlock, A. A. Carpenter, J. H. 8S. Lee, S. A. Benedict, Helpful co- operation betwee culty and students. Honor ideals 
| ciantey Field, B. M. Linnell, M.D, Ernest Palmer. ©. B. Moore, Right kind of boys. Clean 1 
James Viles, Rev. Andrew, (. Zenos, Scholastic work is recognized by and Western colleges as 
The Main Building jual to that of any preparatory s Graduates admitted to a 
t Ea West w tr ut examinati 





examinations : of Yale 





preparation for entrance Princet« Harva 
la Inst. of Tech 
Beautiful countey location gar ir north of 
ng .’ . sci rentit c 
weband training ely «€ a 4 N 





ph 


Laintal 





ned tor prof 


( I 
JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster, Box 116, Lake Forest, Ill. 
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detaus. 


ala 





2 covers 








rene emer oe ee 








:ANC ES SHIMER MONTICELLO SEMINARY 








rlsand Young Women 1 years Academy 
\rt, Home Econo ear hers ( Junior College and Academy 
Iment for term openi perative Historic school of Mississippi Valley 
ncies 8 buildings 35 acres. 68th 3 ye at Catalog 83rd year begins September 17, 1920 
Vm. P. McKEE, Dean Standard Junior College, graduates entering leading universities 
Box 604, MT. CARROLL, Il as Juniors without examination 
——— - —— - - - Academy prepares for Entrance Examinations of Eastern College 
Special work in Music, Art, c Science, Physical Education 
i a a a are Extensive and mode mm € suips 300 acres of land 
= Write for catalogue and vi 
l it I , exp on and domestic arts and 
Located in a picturesque woodland estate of twelve acres HARRIET RIcE CONGDON, Principal 
1 : ;ODFREY, Madison (¢ Ill 


re of Lake Michigan, 28 miles from Chic For cata 


ago. 








































MSE R. TREMAIN, Prin., Box 3 LAKE Forest, II! 

5S HAIRE’S SCHOOL 
ersity School for Girls, Chicago. Exceptionally appointed 
iilding overlooking I Michigar Bo cert ig and Day 

College prey lective « rses orseback-rid 
rvised ¢ Annual charges $1500. Cat 
request. Hare, \.B., Principal, 
Shore Drive, Cuitcaco, Ii! 

IRGAN PARK "MILITARY, ACADEMY a | 
\ oes ih from = Chicé ok, edu nee : ( \ FFERS a two year professional course for the study | 
ks My pedntaedhyades ig Ps x i gos industria of Expression, Public Speaking, Story Telling, Pub | 

$ ney Bae le = lic Address, School Dramatics, etc. For readers and | 
) ha LS, Superint lent Spt akers A diploma course. | 
Box MorGAN Park, Ill A four year college and professional course leading to a 
Bachelors degree and to the Special Diploma, re 
y - in Speech Arts. For prospective teachers and for readers 
SC HOOL IN THE WEST speakers and students who wish a college education with a |} 
, yur School ation Bureau are at ur maximum amount of work in the various phases of public |} 
1 for < litional assi n require in selecting speaking, debate, etc. 
i best 2 rN] Address Director Ralph Dennis, Box 20, Evanston, Ill. 
inklin Sq eS, Hs. Se 
KEMPER HALL ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
A second oe - ¢ f The American Rugby Eminently fitted for training American 
{ St. Mary (Episcc n North St bet ( boys Thorough s« tic and military instruction. Situated on 
Mt tee. Colleae Pre paratory and General ( ( high, well-drained gr in the beautiful Waukesha County Lake 
. Adress —— id aS ti i regi » equipment Government rating, Honor 
SECRETARY, Ke r Hall, Kenosua, Wis Box 6 D, DELAFTELD, Waukesha County, Wis. 
MILWAUKEE- DOWNER SEMINARY ' 
Campus of Milwaukee-Downer College Northwestern Military and Naval Academy 
ted and stan s tor git ” paves irile American College-preparator 
ur irse f es 1 the enth ¢ f Lake Geneva Sacmueenh 
‘ ut cour ’ gh mil and naval instruction 
Ma D. RopMaAN, Dear MILWAUKEE, W ea it liek 
= s board, tuit 
A hgh eines ngrrenet socket monk 
> iysica ana 1 ge e me 
s of our Sch In ’ Bi at yot le corps includes tanks. R. O. T. ¢ 
ny rs cigs - nal a y aS y while in session is urged 
Inf : B “ H od we vragen) 1. R. P. Davipson, Superintendent, LAKE GENEVA, Wis. 
miormation bureau, RS LAC ZIN 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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OHIO 
OXFORD COLLEGE FOR a 








MILITARY INSTITUTE 

CERMANTOWN Box 78 
NEAR DAYTON, OH IO issatnciatiestinesths 
Where right habits of living and thought are 


tilled in the boy. Promptness, responsibility, 





self-reliance and willing obedience become traits 


of Miami Military character. 





High Academic Standards. Small classes, indi- 
vidual attention to each student. Boys are taught In the homes where children 
how to study. Competent faculty. All athletics. are given the broadest oppor- 
tunities, their schooling is an 
all-year-round subject of interest. 
A very distinct and cumula- 
tive advantage accrues to the 
schools that maintain the policy 
of all-year-round advertising in 
me _— : the Educational Directory of 


Recreational Summer Camp 


a i ae ae j HARPER’S MAGAZINE 





| ae <at> 














_ MINNESOTA a 
MARY’S HALL ' COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 
Bishop Wh le ir y. " 


for leading col- Reg ~d for Teachers License by the 
igh general ir 1 junior t Excellent ad- Accre fited by the Ass n of American Univs 
isic and art Wr for « i the N. Central Ass 1 of ¢ oileses Standard degre 
FRANK A. McELWA 1 é Rector ind Science lez the degrees of Bachelor of 
\my LoursE Lowey, Principal { Science vatory of Music is maintained in connectior 
FARIBAULT, Minn the lleg idress THE SECRETARY Wrnona, Mir 








INDIANA 


CULVER ore Ane ACADEMY 
SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS Catalog descri ‘i ‘ syst 
Women ‘ , p ‘ mpus I ake wx 





Cutver, Ir 


TUDOR. HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
bed = “ dy _ we - gen and for 
nasium Rect piawasuet 


¢ Mary 
Special 
"" Swimo 
i I I 
r catalogue, address 
FREDONIA ALLEN, Principal 

3171 N. Meridian St., INDIANAPOLIS. I 





TEXAS 
PASO SCHOOL FOR GIRLS _ A SCHOOL IN THE WEST 


Sct 1 Information 





l assistance your require 
your demands Address 
eau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
L Paso, Tex. ranklin Sq 
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CALIFORNIA 





MILITARY ACADEMY 


for little 


PAGE 

\ y boys. Seven-acre campus, five 

seve nteen resident teachers; no high school 

x adapted to meet the needs of the little folks; 

class in America. Ask for catalog Addr 
yo Military Academy, 


942, LoS ANGELES, Cal. 


semi 


ess 


ches and Open-air 


e year round. 


lear ur ng r < 
AMI RI AIN, 
ige, Mass 


> 


° Ramet Mas AZIN 
I 


ranklin S 


The BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


Upon the Scripp’s Foundation 
FOR GIRLS Jolla, California 
Upper and Lower Schools 


nd social tré 





iining equal t 
representative of Ea 
ealthic st climate in the 
petual sunshine 

all, riding, 


sterr 


world 

t i 

s fr m He tel de 

1 pend the 

ua Write tor booklet 

“JOSEPH H. JOHNSON, President 
MARGUERITE BARTON, M.A., 


Headmistress 


n 
"Right ow. 














COLORADO 





> WILL INSERT 


1 advertisement in a space of this size, seven lines, at 
ving rates: one time, eight dollars and seventy-five cents; 
3, eight dollars and thirty-one cents each insertion; six 
seven dollars and eighty-eight cents each insertion; twelve 
en dollars and forty-four cents each insertion. 


Harper & BROTHERS, NEW YorK. 


WOLCOTT SCHOOL 


The West's Leading School for Girls. 

Fully Accredited. Ip-to-date Equipment. 
cialists. Unsurpassed Climate. Address for 

Dr. J. D. RicGs, Principal, 


Teachers 
Catalogue, 


all Spe 


1402 Marion St., DENVER, Colo 





UNCLASSIFIED 





TA enee 


” can te aly qui k manent and os 1 Write 
free t S 


rine. oston uaneane rers* institute 
Boston, 17, Mass. 


samt EL i. ‘ROBBINS. I 
246 Huntington Ave. 





The large volume 


of school 
advertising that appears 
in every issue of 


Harper's Magazine 


makes it a school reference 


that is available at all 
times during the year. 


There is an advantage in be- 
ing represented in every issue. 


| | 
| | 


BE AN EXPERT DRESS DESIGNER 


Learn Designing and Making. Start business in your home or 
design for yourself and family, easily by mail, at your home. De- 


signers earn $40 week up. Sample lessons free. , Write immediately, 


Franklin Institute, Dept. Q-872, Rochester, N. Y. 





How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
Turn your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
o Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 

for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
4 a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
| Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time—“‘play work,” he calls it. 
wt Another pupil received over $1,000 before completing 
il fer first course. Another, a busy wife and mother, is 
averaging over $75 a week from photoplay writing alone. 


There is no other institution or agency doing so much for 
writers, young or old. The universities recognize this, for over 
one hundred members of the English faculties of higher institu- 
tions are studying in our Literary Department. The editors 
recognize it, for they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publ The Writer's Library, 13 volumes ; descriptive booklet free. We also publish 
The W 


iri ithly, the leading magazine for rkers; sample copy 20c, annual 
subscnp 2.00. Besides our teaching setvice, anuscript criticism service, 


150-page illustrated catalogue free. 
Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School 


Dept. 75. Spri ngfield, Mass. 


SBSTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 
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Camp Life and the Level Vision 


By DR. CHARLES 


EN 


should be spared as much as pos- 


and women in the making 

sible the artificiality and bare 
technicalities of our exhausting civiliza- 
I would not regard the summer 
camp as recreational merely nor as given 
over entirely to athletic sports. It is 
with us a nursery of truth and reality. 
We try to build the all-round woman in 
body, mind, and spirit —an efficient, 
happy, self-reliant personality —one who 
see on the level. 


tion. 


can 


The effort of the camp manager, after 
a wise choice of location and equipment, 
must be to arrange a program of exer- 
cise and rest which will develop the 
body naturally, and tend to relaxation 
of mind and freedom of spirit. The girl 
or boy must have relief from the con- 
tinuous pressure of routine during nine 
or ten months of the year. As the body 
becomes flexible, so also the mind. The 
more variety in his or her activities and 
experiences of the natural and normal 
type, the better. Primitive experiences 
which call out their ingenuity and imag- 
inative impulses are best of all. Thus 
they discover themselves—their individ- 
uality and latent powers come into play! 
Released from the burden of life in its 
artificial and formal aspects, they eat, 
sleep, and frolic naturally, and perhaps 
for the first time gain what I call the 
level vision. 


In my own experience, I have found 
that the modern child is too rigidly 
prejudiced and biased against a normal 
with nature. The common 
obsession of poisonous snakes, insects, 
vegetation, and the needless fear of wild 
animals are too strongly implanted in 
his mind. Finally, precaution against 
water and against solitude is carried too 
far. Our safety as well as our joy lies 
in learning to swim, not in avoiding the 


contact 


A. EASTMAN 


water. Fear makes for helplessness, 
and this is too much the attitude of 
civilization. 

While we make much of the pleasures 
of horsemanship, dancing, 
plays and games, to my mind walking 
in the woods, climbing mountains and 
sleeping in the open are the really 
camp life. The 
camp itself may be only a base from 
which small parties go out for overnight 
and longer trips. It is not 
to go far, and we should never wander 
We take note of everything 

the birds and other animal 
life, the trees and rocks, just as the 
Indians did. We learn to judge of dis- 
tance and direction, to make and follow 
trails, draw rude maps with a stick in 
the sand, learn to choose a camping 
place, to build the right cooking and 
camp fires, to make camp beds and shel- 
ters, to cook appetizing meals in the 
open, and to comfort in 
weather. 

The gathering together of young 
people in large crowds is perhaps too 
exciting and will operate against nerve 
rest. Especially at night, there should 
not be over four to six in each tent or 
shack. A camp of fifty to seventy-five 
would seem to me the ideal number. 
In this “back to nature” and camp 
movement lies the future health and 
sanity of our race. It is perhaps not 
too much to say that the fate of civiliza- 
tion hangs to a degree upon the multi- 
plication and wise conduct of camps for 
our girls and boys. 


aesthetic 


essential features of 


necessary 


aimlessly. 
on the way 


secure wet 


Information may be secured regarding 
the best camps and summer schools by 
consulting the following pages or by 
writing to the School Information Bu- 
reau of Harper’s Maaazine, Franklin 
Square, New York, N. Y. 
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Camp Mowana 


ated on Ex ann. 
Camp Mo 
ed in ionna 


the beautiful Belgrade Lake 
t that is 


A. R. MacMAHON, 2171 East 90th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


W. D. GERKEN, Stamford Military Academy, Stamford, Conn. 











Camp WinnecooK Boys 


Lake Winnecook, ae Maine 


o ext 


HERBE RT é. RAND, 24 Hemenway ‘Road. Sede, Mass. 








BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP 

Bear Pond, Harrison, Maine he right kind of « 
f ‘ yen sitritvand at 

i 1 The 


giving the maximum of ir 
profitable summer 
Director ( sag 


best 
experienced 


assure 


— 





ages St 16). 


voklet, address 
Main St., 


Denmark Inn, 6 DENMARK, Me. 





CAM> PISCATAQUIS 
er Lake."Me., sia rth Bast C 
y rves the bes 
Pic under ideal ‘co 
booklet wit! 
J. STORER, Secsetary, 
74 Fayette Street 


, EUGENE Rasen Dir. 


1g, Hiking. 


CAMBRIDGE (39), Mass. 





Cc AMP AIMHI 


CAMP SOKOKIS 
on Long Lake, Bridget 


Reterer 


po EATON FERRY, Eras:nus Hall High Sch BROOKLYN 
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CAMP OXFORD 


p tor t 





CAMP KEOKA 


Long Lake, Naples 


-tpaoaseag Bisons r 1 


iblished eleven year All I 
uipment. Lx 


Section 


HAVERHILL 








yng Hiking and 








THE KiNEO CAMPS 
CAMP KINEO KINEO SENIOR CAMP 
Maine On Maine Sea Coast 
»7tolt ( Bey § 
Be happi 


Harrison, 





IRVING D. MeCOLL, Hotel MeAlpin, New York City 
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AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS (continued) 


| Camp Wachusett 
FOR BOYS 


‘ 








| 
\ Lake Asquam, Holderness 


Camp p Wampanoag 
14th Season. Cape Cod, Buzzards Bay 
A salt water camp for boys from 8to15. Scouting 
Over old Indian trails. Land and water sports, 
oe Athletics under experk nced college men. R f S 
lilitary trainin imp mother, Booklet. sel ference 
MR. ALDRICH TAYiok MRS. BERTRAND E. TAYLOR, Directors pe 
' REV. LORIN WERSTER, L. H 


234 Grant Avenue, Newton Center, Mass. ; 
Holderness School, 
Plymouth, N. 1 














BONNIE DUNE 
All the fun « p, all the care of home given a fev CAMP PINNACLE 
ars), on breezy vy, health ne Cx yme, H. From a 1919 camper: 
“T war ~s to write and tell you what a wonderful s 
N WIG ’ ’ ’ 
_e : a I = ea - 6 ¢ Director at Camp Pinnacle. I can remember hardly an idle mome o at ( 
WEES Soo SU 8 Parkside R a : There was always something doing that was interesting or goc 
ark 1 » 4 . “I certainly am glad that it was possible for me to go to ¢ 
1 I am sure we made no mistake in choosing Camp Pinnac! 
= W ONPOSET j Thi ave the chance next summer I certainly will come back to Pir 
Lake, (¢ ‘You had a fine group of leaders and I enjoyed and liked 
voung | er ire one of them. I am going to try and get some of my frier 
come with me. I feel sure of two boys already.” 
Illustrated Booklet 


ALVIN D. THAYER, Dir., 69 Alexander St., SPRINGFIELD, M 





CAN PENACOOK CAMP KOKOSING FOR BOYS 
tt N. H. yn mney sy ran Count Vt 

o If ( an + 400 acres entirely sur 

3 O-ac! lake Ni & built Bungalows t 

land and in water. Mountain hikes Wood 

| t calibre. Special oversight by 


Booklet 


t fine 


I n llege, ANNANDALE-ON-Hvupbso> 
ISABELLE I BAGLEY 
Pome School for , Port DEposi1 


B 
sth addre ss Camp Koko saing, Thetford Center 


,MOUNTAIN TUTORING | SCHOOL — A CAMP FOR BOYS 
t s The fac ilit f our School Information Burea ure 
any additional assistance you may require in 
the gece od suited to your demands. Address 
School I iu, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, 


CAMP WE-E-YAH-YAH FOR BOYS 
slands, St. Lawrence River, N. Y. 
1 Character 


THORN 
Jack 


\ 


rhousand 
duality, High Ideals, Stre ngth an 


¢ 
bi ar 

Illu t 00 

H a U2 N, wner, ipervisor Physical Training, I 
hools. 20 Waverly Pl., Utica, N. \ 
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AI 3EARD CAMP 
DN Great O nd to camp in the real ds with KAMP KILL KARE 

I ke Champlain ith Seas« 
yn Camp for Boys, 8 to 


for older 





far 1 outdoor an and Nationa 
er Elevation I yteet, beaut Re reatk 

Tutoring Camp ) 

Iwo distine t camps separated bs dist 


RALPH F. PERRY Dit ‘ 
Box N, North Fullerton Ave., MONTCLAIR, N 


ance olf five mules 


B 





CAMP IDLEWILD Lake ree N. H. 


t al tor t Fin x peed boat 
Idle wild penal Fs it. 82-page Illustrated Descriptive Booklet on request 


Vour boy deserves the best. 
Address JOHN M. DICK, B.D., 345 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. | 
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CAMPS AND 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS  entinantt 


Ghe 
Wilderness Camp 


for Boys 
Ce mnducted by 
THE RAYMOND RIORDON SCHOOL 


Will open July first with a limited 
is unusual— 
Fish 
wonderful in 








enrollment. The site 


a 3000 acre Forest, Game 
preserve, the most 
the heart of the Adirondacks The 
Hor eshoe, on 


County, 


Horseshoe 


New 


place 1S 
Lake, St. 
York, 


For detailed information, write direct to 


RAYMOND RIORDON 
Ulster County New York 


Lawrence 








Mac M AHON " AND, Ohio. 
W. D. GERKEN, Dir., Sti cademy 
STAMFORD, Conn. 
CHENANGO - 
Y., on Otsego 
Swin im tA Mount: limbing, 
ual Training, Nature Study, 
ling, Tutoring. Best of food. 
moderate 
LAND 251 Maple St., 


sed POINT CAMP 
Lake George, N af 


For Boys 

Tennis, Baseball, Bas- 
Woodcraft, Gardening, 
High Class Equipment. 


. N. ¥. 


CAMP 


BROOKLYN 





l OMLINSON, ¢ athe dral € ol 


BIRC ~ POINT CAMP 
I Placid, New York. 

1 for boys on an island in the most beautiful lake in the 

elevati Boating, canoeing, swimming, 

tain climbing, camp fires, hikes, tennis, motor boats, 

ollegiates, in charge of activities. Mz iin cottage 

ling rooms xceptional advantages. Booklet 
HupDson ( HAPMAN, 

1128 Spruce St 


1900 ft. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





Pe 


The Manlius Camps 
age MILITARY CAMP under the auspices 
of St Military School, Manlius, 
N. Y., and under the supervision and instruction 
of Army Officers, will open on July 1, and close 
on August 7. There will be 
Artillery, Infantry, 
Rifles and 
equipment of 
Fine stabl 
morning hours. 
athletics; 
ing pictures ond other entertainments. 


John’s 


instruction in 
Machine 
Most 
arms, ordnance, tentage 
of horses Military 
Afternoon de- 


Cavalry, Guns, 
Automatic 
plete 


and wireless. 


Signaling. com- 


instruction, in 


voted to sports and evenings to mov- 


» months J ly and August) 
ps our H« 
ind Finger Lakes 


Apply to 


THE OTHER CAMPS 
lian Canoe Tr 
Iroquois country 


include In« rseback excursions 
in heart of 


Junior Camp for boys 6 to 14 


GEN. WILLIAM VERBECK 
Box H 5, Manlius, N. Y. 














Comm | Pok- O’ 'ecniien 


For Boys 


ks on beautiful Long 
Separate 


In the Adirondax 
Pond. 85 acres of woodland. 
Senior (14-17) and Junior (9-13) Camps. 
Charges include all R. R. fares and two 
hours of tutoring daily. 
One of the Oldest and Best 
iddress Dr. C. A. ROBINSON, Principal 
Peekskill Military Academy 
Peekskill. 


15th Season 














CAMP CHAMPLAIN 


An Ideal Summer Camp for Boys on Mallett’s s Bay, ‘Lake Cham- 
plain. 27th Year Every convenience for safety and comfort. 
All land and water sports, hiking, horseback riding, et« Tutoring 
if desired. No mosquitoes or malaria. Long-distance phone. Camp 
Physician. Illustrated booklet from Wa. H. Brown, President 
Berkeley—Irving School, 315 West 83rd St., N 


WHAT CAMP? 


For assistance in the selection of a suitable camp, address 
School Information Department, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, N. 








| CAMP MOHICAN. HAGUE - ON- LAKE GEORGE 


| 

{ Founded 1909. For Boys 8 to 15 years. le imp site All 
| ar ig n the Ad 
1 Safe leadership. 17 

caring fort incamp. Il 

trated booklet. $225 for 9 week 

CHAS. C. BATCHELOR, Director 

Erasmus Hall High Sehool 

Rrooklyn, N.Y. 











CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS (continued) 











Carolina Military- 
Naval Academy 


HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 
America’s Most Beautiful 
Environed Prep School 


SUMMEI 
ULVER SCHOOL: 


“aval Cavalry Artillery Woodcraft 
June 30 to August 25th 


1 that 
1, a 
r t i- 4 ry 
14; yodcraft—12. tive 
Executive Aide 
Culver, Ind. 
n Lak 























Asheville School Summer Camp 


Recreation Resort for Boys 
July 6—August 30 


M ins ot W 


An Ideal 


l " f Northerr r Southern | 
Everything that boys like 


SCHOOL, near ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


ASHEVILLE 














CAs MINE WONKA 





ent of Todd Seminary f« 
boating, swimming n 
water Unusual lipment Reasonable rates 
t ride (direct) from rs bhi ago. Address 


Noble Hill, Woopstock 





a... . en atin ” nade Oey 

CANADIAN CANOEING CRUISE 

Headquarters Grand Lake, Princeton, Maine 

In personal charge of Camp Mowana Director te 

t2 years of we “ page pa os, Some Coneee o8 

boys, i r han G ;. Canoe positi ms a ig % 

cations are accepted. nd for en3} 5s of the country, and “The Stor 

the Canadian Cruise, 191 Directors: 

A.R.MACM \HON.R S W.D.GERKEN,M.A. 

7 East} ty-third Str Stamford Military Academ 
Stamtord, n. 

















Lake GenevaSummer Schools 


Under Management of 
Northwestern Military and Naval 
Academy, Lake Geneva, Wis. 


\ NAVAL CAMP ‘ 1 
Northwestern 
Military and awe al 4 alemy nder experi 


Colonel R. P. DAVIDSON, Superintendent 





LOS ALAMOS 
Ranch School 


Summer Camp Season 


A SUMMER NEVER TO 
BE FORGOTTEN 


the heart of the 


. a Fores st Servic ef 
ery ains. 
I . bet ter write at once to 
A. J. CONNELL, Director, Los Alamos Ranch Schoo! 
Buckman, Santa Fe County, New Mexico 








When writing to camps please mention Harper’s 


Magazine 




















CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS 


$250.00 On shore of 
1 R.R. Houses 
ling. Med- 


t f ar fror 
j rseba k ri 

ervice Nurse an cae Oe i 
FR ANK D. SMITH, 650 West 158th St., 


NY. Phone 7964 Aud, 








(continued) 





rder 
1 booklet on request 


ndiv al e 
E. A. ( War MAN, ° ‘Andre ws College, Toronto, Can. 








A SUMMER CAMP 
e difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
r of camps advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
r information and suggestions, giving full particulars 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


rmation Bureau, : 
Franklin Square, 


N. Y. 





CAMP * VEGA 
Charleston, Ontario, Canada. 
An Island for boys 8 to 15 
tutoring if desired. 
rk City 
HENRY 


tennis, 
hours from 


Fishing, hun 
Four motor 


ting, swimming, 

boats. 12 

Mrs WarRD BEECHER 
Re 


Room H, r2r W. 57th Street, N. Y. 





FOR BOYS 


AND GIRLS 





SILVER SANDS BY-THE-SEA 


training, 
acation. 250 acres. Bath- 
I nad sports. Splendid equipment. 
GYMNASTICS 
NEw 


physic “gl playground and 


good -time 


nstruction n 

rk. with a real 

g shing, canoe ing. 
AVEN Ne IRMAL SCHOOL OF 
1466 Chapel Street, 


Ew H 


HAVEN, Conn. 


BOB WHITE 


For children under fourteen. Farm and camp 
life All sports, swimming, hikes, and camp trips. 
Horses and ponies for riding and driving 

Mrs. S. B. HAYEs, 


ASHLAND, Mass. 





FOR 





CHINQUEKA CAMP FOR GIRLS 

tam Lake, Conn., among the Litchfield Hills. 
place for 30 girls, 8 to 14 years. 
land and water sports 


A healthy, 
vacation Camp 

Woods, fields; 

vID LAYTON, 

N. Y. 


SCHOOL | FOR GIRLS 
French 


66¢ Dawson St., 


SUMMER TUTORING §S 


examinations. 
tennis, golf. 


lor ollege conversation. 

wimmiuing, 

tion to 
MAROT, Principal, 

nd Miss Marot's School, 


AG CAMP 
culty in 


THOMPSON, Conn. 


making a suitable selection from among 
advertised in this is , feel perfectly free 
full particulars. 


ion and suggestions, giving 


, HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
Franklin S 


CAMP IDLE PINES FOR GIRLS 
Bow Lake, Strafford, N. H. 
Write for Booklet 
Mrs. S. EVANNAH PRICE, 
40 High Street, 


WANAKENA CAMP 
for girls on Lake George, Pilot Knob, N. Y. “Everyone happily ox 
cupied and safe"’ is the camp ideal. All field and water sports, aqua 
planing, mountain climbing, motor boating, handicrafts. Expert 
councilors, trained nurse. Booklet. Address 
Mrs. R. B. BONTECOU, 119 Stewart 
after May I, 


CAMP WINNAHKEE 

An Ideal Camp for Girls on Mallett’s Bay, Lake Champlain. 
Nature Study, Woodcraft, Arts and Crafts, swimming, boating, fish- 
ing, tennis, horseback riding, dancing, dramatics Two groups 
Senior and Junior. Trips to points of interest. Councilors share in 
sports and daily occupations. Best of references required. Illus 
trated booklet from 

Mrs. WiLt1aM H 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass 





Ave., ITHACA, N. Y. 
PILoT Knops, N. Y 





BROWN 83rd St., N. ¥Y.C 





MYSTIC 
CONNECTICUT 
MISS JOBE’S CAMP FOR GIRLS 
imp for girls. Half way between New York 

he New England hills, woods, and by the 

-nt bungalows. Shower baths. Modern 
t« » Swimming, sale 
athletics, arts and 

s under the personal direc 

has had nine f practical experience 
in camping anc o e a ration in ae Canadian 
safe ty and he f each can Juniors 


MARY. L. 08E, AM, FRGS. Catalog 50 Morningside Drive, New York 


CAMP MYSTIC 


It water « 


seasons ( 





Silver Lake Camps 


In the Adirondacks 
Junior Camp 8-12 
Senior Camp 12-20 


A free, happy, whole- 
some life for girls with all 
the sports under expert 
councilors Sleeping out 
story above ground. Lim- 
ited numbers. References 
required. For further in- 
formation, address 
THE DIRECTOR OF SILVER LAKE CAMPS 
62 Montague St., Brooklyn, N.Y. Telephone 4025 Main 
or Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. 











When writing to camps please mention Harper’s Magazine 





CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS (continued) 





,\ QUANSET 


The Cape Cod Camp for Girls 
On Pleasant Bay, South Orleans, Mass. 
The pioneer salt water camp, est. 1905 


Mr. and Mrs. E. A. W. Hammatt 
Box 3, South Orleans, Mass. 


CAMP 


rl ' CHEQUESSE 
F The Nautical Cam; 
: 4 sirls 
q On the Tip of Cape ( 
Ee r ll y 


Aquay 


in exper 
Were y ustrated 
WM. G. VENAL, AM 
Box 25, R. 1. Normal >< 
Vrovidenee, R. I 


Miss ALICE H, BELDING, A.B, 
Box 18, Randolph Macon College, 


Lynehbarg, Virginia 











CAMP NASKATUCKET 
Mass. G é , 
te Mts., N. H., t 


I making, Silver 
MY 


s BLANCHARD 


fF AIRHAVEN, Mass 


rtables 





Secretary, Camp Cotuit 
Miss Beard’s School 
Orange, N. J 


ire 











SALT WATER CAMP 
1 ; rd Girls 


k 


HALIFAX, Mass. 


CAMP COWASSET 


North Falmouth, Mass., on Buzzards Bay, Cape Cod 


nd Junior 


( 


isketl 4 t Se 


Miss BEATRICE A. HUNT 
14 Warren Avenue Marlboro, Mass. 








MRS. NORMAN WHITE’S CAMP FOR GI! 
Or t Cape Cod, Ma 


\ Seaside ( the res of life 
Out r sleeping Limited me 
I 1 i 

Mrs. NORMAN WHIT 

Tel. Morningside 3 » 424 West 119th St., N. \ 


LITTLE BAY CAMP FOR GIRLS 





*. HEADLEY, Jr., 





ROCKLEDGE CAMP 

I Girls, Gloucester, Mass. A Salt Water amy 
| ted where the woods and ocean meet Homel 
I i number Rate $200 vers all expenses 


M ELIZABETH D. H. BAYLIS 
I Oce 


CAMP WATATIC 
Lake Wit ; 


Miss A. E. Roperts, Director 


i 


FAY MOWERY, 


MENUNCATUK 


oO 
I ted 
Inst tion 1 l 
Regular season J 25th 
Mrs. THEODORA AMES H0« 


CAMP NEHANTIC 


Mr. and Mrs. HARRY DAVISON 
3 Rising Sur 


VICTORY KNOLL 


When writing to camps please m ntion Harper's Magazine 





CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


_FOR GIRLS (continued) 


ax 
Luther Gulick ee 


On Sebago Lake, South Casco, Maine 
Se bage- Wehe lo lor gi ris 13-18 J ae Wohelo fo 
‘ ) Ww I mot 








KINEOWATHA CAMPS FOR GIRLS 
Camp Kineowatha Recreation, Girls 8-18. — Schoo! Camp. Tutoring Older 
ump for a select | GIS. 


nts in “i ing | gi 





u é 
Address, IRVING C. MeCOLL, Hotel Sidbeto. ee ‘York 








WYONEGONIC CAMPS FOR GIRLS 


NMARK, Me. 


A CAMP FOR GIRLS 
r School Inform 
' aun is. ,° eeae 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Fran} 


inklin Square, 





CAMP RUNOIA 


For Girls 


BELGRADE LAKES, 


MAINE 


Fourteenth Land and 
Horseback 
Experienced 
Illustrated booklet. 
MISS POND - - MISS WEISER 
503 West 121st Street, New York, N. Y. 


lifter June Ist, Belgrade Lakes, 


season. 
Crafts, 
Tutoring. 


water sports. 
riding 


counselors. 


Maine 




















The Island 
Camp for 


econnel Ss 


CHINA, MAINE meputes 


p acti v 

icluding land and water sports, overnight 
trips, and horse eck rid ing. For booklet, address 
Mr. and Mrs. C.F. TOWNE, Lasell Seminary 
123 Woodlawn Road, Auburndale 66, Mass. 

















CAMP MOY- 
Limington, _ 
slee ‘ping verane 
ful supervision welry making: 1 Mo 
bath. Ex ellen 
Miss HELEN Mayo 
Miss Mary B. LEE, S 


MO-DA-YO FOR GIRLS 


Junior and Senior groups: 
i and water sp 


screened 
rts under skil- 
yuntain hike. Shower 
Fifty. girls 

1¢ fontview St., BOSTON, |32. 
Mary's School, GARDEN City, N. Y. 


LIN-E-KIN-BAY CAMP 


Ideal camp for girls on the « of Maine. Personal care. Arts 
r land and water sport boating of all ~ is, hikes, 
physical training ing Address 


and Mrs. G. R 


akes, 


ESTER, Mass 





——$—$—$—$—$— ———————————————————————————— 
EGGEMOGGIN CAMP FOR GIRLS 
EAST HARPSWELL, MAINE 
Sixth season. Ideal outdoor life in a wonderful forest of 
40 acres, on salt water Careful attention given to health 
and happiness. All land and water sports, under qualified 
Horseback riding. No extras except laundry. 
\ges from 8 to Illustrated Booklet on request. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. Montgomery, Mount Ida Schoo! for Girls, Newton 58, Mass 


< inselors 





When writing to camps please 


mention Harper’s Magazine 





CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR G IRLS ( continued) 





OAHE of Vision 


f un 





THE TALL PINES 

A Summer Camp for Girls 

Jur J Seniors 13-20. lub 
On Lake George at Bennington, N. H., 


n r reser 
1 liately to the unity r horseback i 
Mrs. ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN accept , for eek longer Cata 
1, Mass. 
MISS EVELINA REAVELEFY, 12 F Beacon St., Gloucester, Mass. 














Sorthamptor 


a WINNISQUAM PINES 

On Lake Winnisquam, New Hampshire, in large pin 
) rls, 8 to 15 lege graduate, cour 
ts, ndcrafts, drar 


and water sp 
i Iding equipment, s 


HOL DERNESS SUMMER SC HOOL, for he S 
I is beautift ] in = “mother. Fi ; - es 








B.,136 Hawthorne St., MALDE 


leeping porches ee! I 
Mrs. SARAH Norris Estey,Ll 





ren 


a eA RIVAGE 


ess unt 
3 WIMBI 





Iver Lake 
At the gatewa 
\ 


CAMP ALLEGRO 
Water sport 


CAMP Ans “9 AN FOR reer sel 
w nipesau H. 
Horse M 

Mr 





ey FARW EL L ) FOR GIRLS , 
ain lake Bungalows, recre¢ 
ng water. Horse 


Plays, han iat I 


st 
afts 


Come to , 
electric lights, hot and cold runnit 

p water rt Supervision. 
ee oe N.W. Wastin 


canned reed id and water sports 
ni r \ ROSALIE P \NDERLIN, 
; ; After Jur ne 21st, Lis Rin 


rc um 
Ver I Ser 
ver 14 year 
‘amp for girls ur 
+s A SUMMER CAMP 


Camps are f 
r If ‘ 


Miss Anna A. Dodge 


Quinibeck Camps 
Vermont 





South Fairlee 
. ] 
When writing to camps please mention Harper’s Magazin 








CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS lennttumedlt 














Senior and Jane Cua for oe (under “— Roxbury. vt 


Green Hills fat to r rthward, Then 1e pale-faced maiden 
pine on the hillside, Ce ng fron he tar-off amping on the rugge nountains, 
‘ et the Nortiilar a Is a runnitr a rc 
summer cCare-tree. tt t 
nd in the he f the Greer t s amous its fine saddle horses, free riding, a 
1 horsemanship. Write for @ booklet with th stories and pictures of camp life at Teela-Wooket 


MR. pow MRS. C. A. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin Street, Cambridge (38), Massachusetts 


nie 








Wynona Camp 





The Hanoum Camps 


THETFORD, VERMONT 


Hill Camp for girls under 15—Lake Camps for those 
rl Riding, swimming, canoeing gypsy trips. Our 
» home strong in body, 
tally alert, and = inspired 
highest ideals. 12th 
ir. Separate camp for boys 


under 12. Illustrated booklet 
Prof. and Mrs.C. H. Farnsworth 


Teachers College 
New York City, N. Y. 


All counselor positions filled 





For Girls Fairlee, Vt. 
In the pure ne-scented air of WYNONA 3 vur d 


level 


J u 2 years sen 
iors 13 to nd for booklet. 
\ddress_  WYNONA CAMP 
278 Summer St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


LAK] Vv Y CLUB—a » 











GIRLS CAMP 


liffi ity in making a suitabl 


. 
Camp Winneshewauka 
LUNENBURG, VERMONT FOR GIRLS 

In White Mountain region. Mile of lake shore. Best of every- 
hing for the Free he rsebi ack rid ling, water and 
eon SI and » music an danci 1g under expert 
es 1 and war ¢ Ce screened I 
g als ws Spring and. artesian Bers water, m« Pei plumbing 
Satistied pare its and h girls tell the story. peeiiee. 


KARL 0. BALCH, hechiont Mgr., Dept, A, Lunenburg, Vt. 


THE ARROWHEAD CAMP FOR GIRLS 


Lake Champlain. 





“ Beyond the multitude™ 


FOR GIRLS 
In the wooded hills of Vermont. Tennis, basketball 
swimming, canoeing, horseback riding. Bungalows. Junior 
and Senior departments Address 


Mr. and Mrs. James W. Tyson, Jr., South Stratford, Vt. 


Camp | Keniocketee | 











When writing to camps please mention Harper's Magazine 











CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 





FOR GIRLS (continued) 








iN THE CUMSEREAND MOUNTAINS 


Tenne "i 


© hand 


The miei ne “oa on 100, Lebanon, Tennessee, until June 25. 





CAMP NAKANAWA 


‘* THOUSAND 


ACRE CAMP”’ 
ELEVATION 2200 FEET 


point in the Cumberland Mo 
n the entire South. Crystal cle 
1 cool nights. NO M¢ 
ing lodges, athletic field, tenr 
ure drinking water Perf 
all camp activities: swimming, canoeing, base 
wonl-craft lutoring in all academic bra 
ed Rates for eight weeks, July 1 to Aug 


n 
y electricit y 


After this date, Mayland 








LAKE FAIRFIEL D CAMP FOR GIRLS 

On beautiful k iirfiel feet. Expert guid- 
ance in field nee water sports. Riding, % rafts. Modern sanita 
tion No mosquitoes 


id 


Miss M. |! 


levation 


LLARRISON, 
ike Fairfield Camp, SappHrre, N 

PINE TREE CAMP FOR GIRLS 

On beautiful Na 4 ake, 2,000 feet abov 
of Pocono Mount rs fr 
Bungalows a poeneghy 
baseball, « eit 
gardening I 


ork and’ Phila 


ONEKA 
The 3 

Thirtee 

lake 

sonal suy i 

Mr. an SIPPLI 
Duval ree 


SM: ; 


ANNUNG 
Camps for Girl 
the Delaware R 
large stone lodge 
to N. Y., Pt 
ments Ju 
Ema ( 


Seniors 


GREIDER A.B., I 





CAMP WAURIKA 

For Girls over 14. 

Located on Saginaw Bay. 

Swimming, folk dancing, gymnastics, games and recreati 
supervision. Dancing every evening at beach pavilion $ 
week during June. $15 July, August, September Addre 

SECRETARY, 302 W Bay City, M 





SANDSTONE CAMPS 
Green Lake, Wisconsin. 
Ninth Season. 

One hundred Girls. $250. 
Junior camp, ages 8 to 12. 
ESTHER G. COCHRANE, 


Senior camp, ages 13 t 


3617 Byron St., CHICAG 





CAMP IDYLE WYLD FOR GIRLS 
On chain of 27 internavigable lakes. 1,900 feet above sea 
All activities, including motor-boating, surf-board riding ar 
camping trips. Limited to 50 References required 
fees, $300. Early registration essential. Address 
IHE DIRECTOR, 
I1HREE LAKEs, \ 


INDIAN boerghy se heliguaameal FOR GIRLS 


In the redwoods of California. 
Rainless summer. 

Swimming, horseback riding, 
Skilled leader hip in all the 
Mrs. E. H. SAWYER, 


over-night hiking trips 
Camp's activities. Booklet 
NAVARRO, Mendocino (¢ 








Form acanoe club. We will furnish constitutions and by- 
laws. You can pick a fleet of ‘Old Town Canoes’’ from the 
new 1920 catalog. Thirteen graceful models pictured in nat- 
ural colors. Complete list of accessories. All prices given. 
First cost is the last—there is no upkeep to an “‘Old Town’’. 
Write for free, postpaid catalog today. 


OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 
915 Fourth Street Old Town, Maine, U.S.A. 





Army Auction Bargains 


Tents $4.25 up| C. W. revolvers $2.65 up 
Saddles 4.65 up| Army Haversacks .15 up 
Uniforms 2.50 up | Knapsacks -75 up 
Teamharness 31.50; Army Gua slings .30 up 

Fy Spring.Rem. cal. 30 single shot rifle for model 
) 1906 cartridges, $7.77 Ball cart. $3.60 per 100 
16 acres Army Goods. Large illustrated cycio- 
—. z= oo ag aH pages-- issue 
0 cents. New Cireuler 10 cents 


FRANCIS. “BANNERMAN SONS, 501_Broadwa ay,_Row Tort New York 


_—4 








Canoes 
Rowboats 
Fishboats 
Motor Boats 
Outboard Motors 
CATALOG FREE— 
Order by Mail 


Please state what you are interested in 














' Thompson Bros. Boat Mfg. Co., 1525 Ann St., Peshtigo, Ws. 


When 


writing to camps please 


mention Harper’s Magazine 

















2 tm Atl F*. 
Meredith Nicholson’s 


Blacksheep! 
Blacksheep! 


The Author of **7he House of a Thousand Candles” 
Offers a New Tale of a Thousand Surprises 


Published 


Here’s an American story of 
mystery and adventure that 
takes you to 


Washington, D. C. 
Bailey Harbor, Maine, 
Cornford, Vermont, 

\ey\ fe? a New York, 

ONG tholson. = - Cleveland, Ohio, 
as Chicago, 


Huddleston, M ich. 





and holds you breathless with 
its entertaining plot every mile 
of the way. If you enjoy losing 
vourself in an entertaining story 
where you can’t guess what's 


coming, don’t miss it. 


At Bookstores E ver ywhe re 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


PUBLISHERS - FIFTH AVENUE AT 48tH STREET, NEW YORK 














THE SECOND LATCHKEY 


A new mystery story, by 
C. N. & A. M. Williamson 


HERE’S never a let-up in the action of this new tale by the Williamsons, 


which bids fair to outstrip “* 


the romance of an English girl and 


The Lion’s Mouse’ 
an adventuring American millionaire 


"in popularity. It is 


who, entering like a Galahad, wins her, and then assumes what appears his 


How the 
love 


nature—a cad. 
and an enduring 
season’s fiction. 


real 
sols ed, 


by Mary Stewart Cutting 
SOME OF US ARE MARRIED 


Bright, always human stories of married 
lite,—its blessings and its trials. A companion 
“Little Stories of Married Life,” as 


and as true Net, $1.75. 


| 
volume to 
V 


vholesome 


by Grace Hall 
STORIES OF THE SAINTS 


With their fascinating settings of myth and 
legend faithfully preserved, these stories of the 

saints, apart fr ag ta votional appeal, make 
| chile lren. N f $1. 50. 


abeorb ng readin 


by Edwin Markham 
GATES OF PARADISE 


and Other Poems 
will find in his fourth book of verse 


R | 
\eaders 
Inspiration tha created The Man 


the sam 
with the Hoe,” “Lincoln,” and “ Virgilia.” 
Net, $1.75 


by Frank Parker Stockbridge 
and M. R. Trabue, PhA.D. 


MEASURE YOUR MIND; The 
Mentimeter and How to Use It 


as developed in 
army equally 
ation and classiheation of 
men, and for self-study 
Net, $3.00 


ewest exact science, 


ndustries and in the 


for examin 


1umbers of 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


mystery 
comes to them, 


that makes him act this part is 
will be memorable in this 
Net, $1.75. 


by Samuel Crowther 
COMMON SENSE AND LABOUR 


\ timely book on the industrial situation. 
The product of a broad observation, and a study 
of certain strikeless industries whose experi- 
ences offer valuable hints. » $2.00. 


by Franklin P. Adams 
‘ee ey 


SOMETHING ELSE AGAIN 


Bright, breezy, and quotable. The com- 
ment of a master wit on all things affecting 
the universe from Jazz to the League of Na- 
tions. Net, $1. 50. 


by William E. Dodd 
WOODROW WILSON AND HIS 
WORK 


The real story of the President’s career. 
The author, Professor of American History 
at the University of Chicago, gives an au- 
thoritative analysis of the man and his time. 

Net, $3 00. 


by Commanders G. C. West- 
ervelt, A. C. Read and 
H. C. Richardson 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE NC’S 


The full story of the record-making flight 
of the NC’S by the man who built them and 
the men who flew them. Net, $3.00 


GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 
25 RICHMOND ST., W., TORONTO 














A Guarantee, by 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


We guarantee that you will 
derive from the SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN enough 


and data of value to your 


ideas 


business or profession, to 
more than repay the cost of 
Your 


subscription. money 


back if not—and you are 


the judge. Use the coupon 


10 weeks’ 


trial subscription. 


for a cuaranteed 


ITS VALUE TO YOU 
IS GUARANTEED 








because SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
is the weekly newspaper ot modern 
achievement. It gives you frst 
the authoritative facts regarding 
the newest advances in Science, 
Industry and Invention. You 
cannot afford to miss an issue. 





Scientific American Publishing Co., 


233 Broadway, New York City. 
Enclosed find $1.00 for 10 weeks’ trial s 
scription to Se ~ a aplea \MERIC N, 


guarantee ge uur advertisement 
in May, 1920, Ha 
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OR sixty-five years the moving force 
[. behind the editorial policy of LES- 

LIk’S has been a rugged, virile 
\mericanism. The staunch old weekly 
has stood, embattled, with the nation 
throughout three wars. Upon each oc- 
casion it has timed its policy anew to 
changed conditions—tuned to ideals that 
time has proved to be worth while. To- 
day, with the whole world disjointed by 
the greatest struggle of all time, LES- 
LIE’S steers a fearless course for right 
its Whole editorial light focussed upon the 
nation in its international aspect and 
upon the nation in all its industrial 
aspect, but first of all upon the nation. 





Editorial policy of this nature has carved from 
out the millions, by natural selection, a circulation 
known as the first 500,000. 


FRANK L. E. GAUSS 
Ldver Va 
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Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
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THE FIRST 500,000 
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You—Y ourself 


If this advertisement were headed, ‘‘For men 
with red hair who like liver and bacon,’’ would it 
mean you? 


And if it did, would you read the message? 


The constant struggle is evident in advertising 
to make you mean you. 


In nearly all announcements to the general 
public, the advertiser addresses a selected audience. 


But the reader, himself, does the selecting. 


Each year, more people are learning to follow 
advertising, (a fact too momentous for such casual 
mention), and to ask themselves, ‘‘Does he, the 
advertiser, mean me? Am I included? Am I in 
this selected audience?’’ 


“If it is the purchase of a railroad he’s talking 
about, count me out.” 


‘But if it’s a new car or a hand saw or a copy 
of Jurgen or a face cream, I guess I'll listen to 
what he has to say.” 


Each year it is easier in advertising to make 
you mean you. 


Butterick — Publisher 


The Delineator The Designer 
2.50 a Yea Everybody’s $1.50 a Year) 
Magazine 
($2.75 a Year) 
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An Event in Publishing 


A New Novel by 
Rupert Hughes 


WHAT’S THE WORLD COMING TO? 


ILL you ever forget that day that brought the false report of the signing 

of the armistice? Can you ever forget those hours when you were in the 
midst of a world gone mad with joy, when for perhaps for the first time in your 
life you let yourself go, and flung restraint to the winds in company with laugh- 
ing, shouting, sobbing humanity? When you gave a glorious welcome to Peace 
on Earth? 


Rupert Hughes, with his unerring instinct for the dramatic, begins his 
new novel 


WHAT’S THE WORLD COMING TO? 


with a vivid panorama of that most triumphant hour when the telegraph wires 
were flashing Peace—Peace—Peace to the ends of a war-worn earth. 


He carries you with a rush into the seething cauldron of joy-mad New York 
until you fairly feel the crush of a gigantic crowd against you, and hear the 
victory roar from a million throats in your ear. 


The scene changes. ... You are in France, .. . you see a nation at first deadly 
quiet, stunned by the realization that there will be no more blood. 


With infinite skill the author takes you through that blissful period immedi- 
ately following the armistice when humanity dreamed its golden dream of no 
more war, ... with a master hand he shows you the same old world, as unchanged 
in its greed and selfishness as in its groping idealism and striving for justice. 


But an inimitable love-story brightens the dark background of a world 
struggling to bind up its wounds, leaving you satished that though the millennium 
is still afar off, at least there can be no excuse for pessimism, since youth and 
love can never be wholly denied. This adds another volume to that contem- 
porary comedie humaine by our ‘American Balzac” which began with Clipped 
Wings and which has given Mr. Hughes so dominant a position among American 
novelists. 


WHAT’S THE WORLD COMING TO? 


Illustrated. Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.90 
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Four New Novels 
LEERIE By Ruth Sax 


HIS is the joyous story of Sheila O’ Leary—more familiarly known as “ Leerie”’ 

a nurse who went like a ray of sunshine among the patients of her ward. 

\nd of course it is a story of Leerie’s love affair, too, and how in the end, for 
all the world like the King of Ireland’s daughter, she ‘‘married the finest 
gentleman in all the land’’—though before he won her, she put him to a test 
that would have scared and discouraged any but a real man. But only a real 
man could have won her. Illustrated. Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.75 


LIGHTNIN’ By Frank Bai 


Vv since “The Old Homestead” has any play so caught the American 
public as “Lightnin’” in which Frank Bacon has scored a success that 
will go down in the annals of the American Stage. 

For twenty years Frank Bacon lived with the idea out of which the story 
finally grew. The life which it represents is the life he knew in the West as a 
boy. He treasured up the Sayings, the incidents, even the old sult and the 
old shoes that he wears to-day in playing the part. And now Mr. Bacon has 
made “Lightnin’” into a book—a novel—full of quaint sayings, chuckles 
and plenty of honest fun. Frontispiece. Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.75 


PIERRE AND JOSEPH By René Baz 


ENE BAZIN stands among the first novelists of France to-day. Through 

his theme runs always some strong thread of France’s destiny and in this, 
his latest story, he shows the dramatic symbolism of the war in terms of a 
moving human story. The scene opens in a small Alsatian town the day before 
war is declared. Madam Ehrsam, the widow of a large cotton manufacturer 
who is wholly French in sympathy, has two sons, Pierre and Joseph. Pierre 
escapes across the French border and enters the French army, but Joseph casts 
his lot with the Germans. ‘Then, with his main theme, the fight of brother 
against brother, the author reveals in the dramatic background of his story 
the strength of France, though he does not hesitate to enumerate some of her 
weaknesses. Illustrated. Post 8vo. Cloth. $1 .60 


POOR RELATIONS By Compton Macken: 


in the A York Tribun 
: \ re al book. It is a coherent and beautiful farce. Here is an imagination 
r Dickens-like in its abundance.”—The New Republic 


Relations’ is to be comme nde d to evervbody. We have never known 
ithor more enthusiastic or vital.’ New York Sun and Herald 


“A BOOK of laughter. A comedy complete,’ writes Fleta Campbell Springet 


a beautifully written comedy—high, low and farce.” 
Cc} 1 azo Dail 
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“Zane Grey 


has more of the epic spirit than any 
other living American,” says Rupert Hughes 


“He gives the Homeric bigness, ruggedness, tremen- 
dousness, to his people. If he were a Russian, writing 
of the Tartars and the steppes, he would be hailed as 
a giant.””. And now comes a new book by this great 
American novelist 


The Big Novel of 1920 


THE MAN OF THE FOREST 


By ZANE GREY 


The story of Helen Rayner, and Milt Dale, “Man of the Forest,” 
whom Fate made her rescuer; of the pure romance of their love 
that came into being in the perfect setting of his hidden Mountain 
Paradise . . . Of adventure, of life lived gloriously in the shadow of 
great dangers ... A novel you will read with interest keyed high, 
and with keen enjoyment of its color, beauty and literary charm. 


Richard Le Gallienne says: 


“One hangs on the story as though one had never heard the like 
before, and loves and hates the characters ... ‘Las Vegas’... Is 
one of those characters that one would like to go on reading about 
as long as the author cares to write \ book flooded with the 
golden loveliness of Arizona.”’ 


THE MAN OF THE FOREST 


Wherever books are sold 
Illustrated. Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.90 
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MICHAEL 
FORTH 
By Mary Johnston 


“Tntimately in touch with 
that spirit of the present hour 
which 1s. directing earnest 
thought and inquiry upon the 
question of the possibilities 
lying beyond death.—J. Y. 
W orld. $1.90 


FROM 


THE LIFE 
By Harvey O’Higgins 


Fanny Hurst says: “It does 
not particularly matter wheth- 
er or not Harvey O'Higgins 
has written “From the Life,” 
from the life Phe point is, he 
has written life.” 

Frontisp ». Se6o 


DUDS 
By Henry C. Rowland 


“A thrilling story about the 
detection of smugglers that will 
stir up the blood and kee p alive 
the most jaded interest 
One hundred per cent. plat 


ible.’ —The T7 


THE 

CHARM SCHOOL 
By Alice Duer Miller 
“Aside from. ti a 


A Page of Recent Novels 


THE STRANGERS’ SYLVIA AND 
BANQUET MICHAEL 


By Donn Byrne By Compton Macken 
“In more ways than one this “Compton Mackenzi 
story is remarkable. It reflects, humor, and he has deseri 
in an original and intensive powers of no mean sort 
fashion, the newer develop- A very fine plece of work 
ments in the struggle between that will make a deep in 
capital and labor.” —Phila- sion on its readers.” 
Iphia Pre $1.75 more Sun 


THE RIDER OF THE CUP 
THE KING LOG OF FURY 
By Holman Day 


“Those who love the out- 
doors, the simplicity and 
strength of backwoods life, 


the thrill of great moments in 
the open . who feel the about and talks about “ 


pathos of the departing In- phatically and ee adably 
dian, will like ‘The Rider of |. Y. Sun. Illus 


the King Log.’ B Even- 
Transcript POTASH AND 


THE COTTAGE PERLMUTTER 
OF DELIGHT SETTLE THINGS 


By Will N. Harben By Montague Glass 


‘6 , > , 
‘6 The he st of the twenty or The a A be and M 
more novels that Will N. Har- —‘TUSS to the Feace “onter 
supplies many good laugh 
a measurable amount of ¢ 


satire.” New Yor Tri 


By Rupert Hughes 


“Mr. Hughes 1s really 
did when it comes to labo: 
he knows what he 1s talk 


ben has given to our ever- 
increasing world of readers. 
‘The story is intense and dra- 
matic.’ —B n Herald. 


Frontispiece. $1.90 


THE PROMISES 
THE SOU OF ALICE 


SCAR By Margaret Delan¢ 
By Arthur B. Reeve “As charming and hum: 


“Admirers of Mr. Reeve’s any of her “Old Chest 
Craig Kennedy stories will find tales, this new story by } 
the best qualities of his work Deland, of novelette lengt 
in this novel, ... is calculated a compact of humor, spirit 
to appeal to any one who likes drama, and New England 
a gO rd de tective tory a sci nee.” \ ) Tin 


on ee $1.75 Fy 
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Fiction, Human and Humorous 


THE GREAT DESIRE By Alexander Black 


GREAT BOOK—one of the greatest of American novels.’’—Franklin K. 
Lan ¢ *» fo re y Se G ‘ I] the In ler. ir 

“If this is not fhe Great American an it is surely first-cousin to that 
elusive, always-to-be-written book.” —Los Angeles Tin 

‘American letters will have a elias mate] in the archives of the world’s 

literature with such works as this to build on. The future of our novel looks 

promising viewed from the heights of “The Great Desire.’ ’’—C) ) Daily News 

Post Svo. sloth. $1.75 


ONE HUNDRED BEST NOVELS 
CONDENSED Edited by Edward A. Groxzier 


HE world’s representative novels have been condensed and published in these 
four volun-es for the advantage of those who have but little time to re ad and 
as a ready reference. Each condensation is ably done by a writer of experience, 
and an illustration from the book, or a portrait of the author, — anies it. 
Crown 8vo. Four vols. Cloth. (Boxed.) Illustrated. $1. 50 per vol. 5-00 per set 


EFFICIENCY EDGAR 
By Clarence Budington Kelland 


UST listen to Efhciency Edgar tell you how to do it! He doesn’t mind 

bit, and he has some mighty amusing things to tell. Because laughter 
is good for the digestion, the doings of “‘ Efficiency Edgar,”’ here chronicled, will be 
relished by all who do not take life too seriously. A merry, well-balanced tale, 
with Edgar as the star performer in courtship, marriage, and fatherhood. For 
everybody who hates the word “efficiency.” Frontispiece. Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.25 


4 - Tay xk T —~ 

SKINNER MAKES IT FASHIONABLE 
By Henry Irving Dodge 

KINNER’S dress suit made the nation laugh loud, and so did his Big Idea. 

But never did the impulsive Skinner get a bigger idea than this, his own 

Skinneresque method of downing the H. C. of L. And once more gloom flies 


at Skinner’s approach like dust before a broom. Deliciously humorous, amus- 
ing and very original. Frontispiece. Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.00 


WHAT OUTFIT, BUDDY? By T. Howard Kelly 


IMMY says: “This ain’t no war book—nothin’ about savin’ our souls, or 
makin’ the world safe for profiteers, or the League o’ Notions in it—but a 
lot about the heluva good time me an’ O. D. had just the same as you an’ your 
Buddy.” Illustrated. Post 800. Half Cloth. $1.50 
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A Franco-American Romance 


THE LITTLE MOMENT OF HAPPINESS : 
By Clarence Budington Kelland 


HEY met and loved—in Paris; but could they marry and be happy—in 
\merica? Thousands of American officers and French girls faced that 
question. And here is a romance that may stand for all those romances—the 
poignant, beautiful story of Andrée and Kenneth. Witchingly lovely, André 
crept into the hard, cold Puritanism of Kenneth’s life; and love came to them 
—the beautiful thing either had know And then?— $1.75 
the most beautiful thing either had known. sind then! P1.75 


Books on Psychic Questions 
OUR UNSEEN GUEST Anonym 


A BOOK that presents unusual evidence of the survival of the spirit afte: 
death, as revealed in the communications purporting to come from a 
soldier killed in the War. Whatever your convictions, you will agree with th 
Boston Transcript, which says of this book, “tA vastly interesting matter from 
either point of view.” Crown 8vo. Half Cloth. $2.0 


THE UNKNOWN By Camille Flammari 


HIS is the book that created so much of a furore and made so phenomenal 
a sale at a time when there was little interest in psychic phenomena. 
hough many books bearing on the subject have been written since this book 
first appeared, we feel that none of them has outdone Flammarion’s in popu 


larity $2.0 


THE SEVEN PURPOSES By Margaret Came 


Be ere is no ordinary book that Margaret Cameron has put out, .. . it is not 
1 composition but a record. . The book containing it is to be read and 
pondered, and then reread al " pondered. It is suggestive, stimulating, 
gripping.” —N. Y. Tribus $2.25 


A New Book of Poems 
BALLADS OF OLD NEW YORK 


By Arthur Guiterman 


¥ this, his latest book of charming verse, Mr. Guiterman gives a new and 
vhimsically delightful interest to the quaint, historical side of old New York. 
He describes the people and gives delicious pictures of their daily lives, 


telling how they got their names and relating old legends about them. 
Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50 
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DIANTHA GOES THE PRIMROSE WAY 
| By Adelaide Manola Hughes 


[VID dramas of a woman’s soul in verse of scintillant beauty and striking 
originality. Kdward &. Wheele ft. Preside nt of Che Poe try society and editor 
of “Current Opinion,” says: “Her work is intense, convincing, and realistic in 


the best sense, full of power and artistic self-restraint.”” Robert Cortes Holliday, 
editor of “The Bookman,” says: “Strikingly human in its story quality, happily 
modern in spirit and form, and glowing with color in its expression.” $1.35 


The American Woman in Europe 


UP THE SEINE TO THE BATTLEFIELDS 


a din na Bow man Do dd, Author of ‘‘ Three Normandy Inns.’’ Particularly for the tourist 





EN paintings sensitive as water-colors give the movement and life of a 
delightful trip up the Seine. All the glamour of the France of today and of 
a glorious past is in this book. The first picture shows Allied ships carrying 
soldiers, guns, supplies to the front; ruined towers along the river banks; all 
nature scarred by shells. Then an imaginary picture of the past—the Normans, 
traders and fighters; the French kings; the romantic story of famous old towns 
and the traditions of the great cathedrals ard monasteries 
Illustrated. Cloth. Crown 8&vo. $3.00 


ALSACE IN RUST AND GOLD 
Edith O SA augh NeSSY, Author of ‘‘A Diplomat’s Wife in Mexico”’ 


ERE is the poetic story of Alsace—long-lost daughter of France—returned 
toLaPatrie. It tells of the hardships and spiritual sufferings of those 
simple, trusting French folk, compelled for years to live under a foreign govern- 
ment; and of their joyous home-coming when the bells crashed out the message 
of victory. The volume has many beautiful illustrations from original photo- 
graphs. Illustrated. Crown 8v0. $2.00 


A YEAR AS A GOVERNMENT AGENT 
By diane B. Whitehouse 


NE of the sanest and most interesting books gy the activity of 
this government during the war.”—Philadelphia North American 


“No other woman had, during the war, just the kind of task assigned to 
Mrs. Whitehouse—that of Director in Switzerland of the Committee on Public 


Information.” —Washington Star Illustrated. Crown 820. Cloth. $2.75 
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Light on Important Issues 


THE NEGRO FACES AMERICA 
By Herbert J. Seligmann 
ERBERT J. SELIGMANN has made a careful analysis of the chief race riot 


of recent years, and has dug far beneath the newspaper surfaces of thi 
race question. He draws a comparison between the situation in the United 
States and that of South America, where, according to Viscount Bryce, ther 
is no race problem in the American sense. 


The author devotes a separate chapter to what he calls the “ peace psychosis 

of the South.”” One of the chapters entitled ““The American Congo” tells a 
startling tale of the condition which resulted in the riots in Arkansas. 

Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.75 


YANKEE INGENUITY IN THE WAR 
By Frank Parker Stockbridge 


| a )U have wondered how a thousand and one of the achievements with which 
America dazzled the world during the war were accomplished. In this 


book for the first time is told the story of how the Liberty motor was designed 
in five days and nights by Vincent and Hall, how aerial photography was de- 
veloped, how we made an unsinkable ship, built transports, developed th 
wireless, balloons, dirigibles, and replaced shattered jaws by silver “bones.” 
The story of Yankee resourcefulness makes the reading of this book mor« 
absorbing than the wildest adventure tale, and shows the amazing results of 
human ingenuity under pressure. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $2.50 


THE HOPE OF THE WORLD 
By Woodrow Wilson 
F' 1LOWING upon the earlier volumes in the series of Mr. Wilson’s addresses 


these state papers deal with his speeches from July 10, 1919, to date, in- 
cluding the speeches made on his country-wide tour, and his address to the 
Senate, presenting the treaty and covenant. 16mo. Cloth. $1.00 
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By the World-Famous War Correspondent 
PHILIP GIBBS 


NOW IT CAN BE TOLD 


ECIL ROBERTS, in the N. ¥. Times, says: “‘A public tired of war books 

must not make the mistake of neglecting this. . .. Years hence it will sur- 
vive as the greatest record of four terrible years, a record which is great liter- 
ature and history, terrible in its unsparing truth, its majesty, its horror, its 
candor. ... It will make Philip Gibbs many powerful enemies, but it will place 
him among the immortals. . . . Henri Barbusse startled the world with his 
vision of the battlefield, but it is not derogatory to his genius to say that ‘‘Le 
Feu” is a feeble essay contrasted with Gibbs’s description. Barbusse drew 
his picture with unrelieved horror. Gibbs’s picture is the more terrible because 
he has shown also the humor and the beauty that walked amid life and death 
and attacked the courage of men.” Post 8vo. Cloth. $3.00 


Every American Should Read It 


THE INSIDE STORY OF THE 
PEACE CONFERENCE 


HAT he has to say carries behind it the weight of more than usually 


intimate knowledge of the minds of the men under discussion.” N.Y. Times 
“The best written and most interesting of all the writings that have thus 
far appeared on the subject of the conference.” —The Newark Evening News 
**Pungent criticism of the work of the Peace Conference.”—N. Y. World 
“His book is by all odds the best that has yet been written of the Conference, 
both as to scope and scholarship.”—Richmond News Leader 
So great is the demand for this book that the third large printing is now 


just off press. Leave your order with your bookseller now that you may be 


sure of getting your copy. Post 820. Cloth. $2.50 
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New Books by 
JOHN SPARGO 


RUSSIA AS AN AMERICAN PROBLE. 


VEN those who may not accept Mr. Spargo’s conclusions, or respect his 
tears, will welcome his book because of the vast amount of information 
and figures he has ta? together relating to the timely subject of trade with 


Russia.” Ves g Globe 
“Mr. Spargo’s “si is generally informative, ... should help to remove the 
crass ignorance about Russia which prevails in extremely high quarters.” 
V.Y. Tribu Crown 8vo. Cloth. $2.25 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF BOLSHEVISM 


R. SPARGO has not used pen or typewriter in this book, but an X- 


. 3«% 


‘Should be read and deeply pondered by all who wish to preserve American 
institutions — the insidious plotting of the various cults rd - bee heviks.”’ 


P ae 1 Dis h Pos t i‘ cloth. SI. 35 


New Light on Russia 


RAYMOND ROBINS’ OWN STORY 
Set down by William Hard 


|! Was anticipated that Colonel Robins’ story would be striking. But it 
was rather expected that it would simply add to the mass of opinion con- 
cerning Russian events. ‘The opinions are there. But they are accompanied 
by documents, dispassionately presented, which put the whole question of the 
Brest-Litovsk treaty and of Russia’s withdrawal from the war in an entirely 
new light. The book is full of meat for any and all who are interested in any 

phase of the Russian situation.”’—Baltimore Sun 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. $2.00 


OPEN GATES TO RUSSIA 
By Malcolm W. Davis 
Ms MALCOM W. DAVIS has rendered a great service to the cause of 


Russia and Russian-American relations by his book. .. . . A wise, con- 
structive, and illuminating book of very great merit and value.”’"—N. Y. Evening 
Post Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $2.00 
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Important Contributions to History 


By Count Ottokar Czernin 


IN THE WORLD WAR 


Byeew’ CZERNIN is one of the great figures of the World War and this 
record has the intense interest of any frank revelation by a man who has 
been on the “inside” of great events. He here gives the story of Austria- 
Hungary in the great war, supplemented by his diplomatic and personal ex- 
perience, his impressions of men and events, and a fund of anecdotes. As 
Austro-Hungarian Minister of Foreign Affairs, he saw the failure of the Central 
Powers’ diplomacy in the Balkans, which helped to ruin Austria; he fought 
against using the U-boats; it was he who represented Austria when President 
Wilson was trying to initiate peace terms, and he “went down” with his coun- 
try when the Dual Monarchy crumbled to pieces. The book contains a com- 
prehensive appendix, which gives the text of such important documents as, 
the Treaty of London, Dr. Helfferich’s Speech in the Reichstag on the Submarine 
Warfare, Report of the Peace Negotiations at Brest-Litovsk, and President 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points. Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $4.00 


By Erich von Ludendorff 
LUDENDORFF’S OWN STORY 


HE most authoritative and comprehensive survey of the war that has yet 
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THE BEAUTY 


AND 


THE BOLSHEVIST 


A STORY IN THREE PARTS—PART 1. 
BY ALICE DUER MILLER 
oo much-abused New tradicted the rest of the face with a 
York daily, L hye rly, pushed back touch of AVOTESSIVENESS, just us in 


his editorial tyvpew riter and opened one 
letter in the pile which the office-boy 

had just laid 
upon the desk while whistling a piercing 


ho respecter of Persons 


tune between his teeth. 
The letter said: 


Dt AR BEN, ] hate 


feelings will be on learning that Lam engaged 


to think what vour 


to be married to a daughter of the capitalistic 
] 


class. Try to overcome your prejudices, 
however, and judge Eugenia as an individual 
and not as a member of a class. She has very 
liberal ideas, reads vour paper, and is content 
to go with me to Monroe College and lead 


\ ou w il] be 


glad to know that Mr. Cord disapproves as 


the life of an instructor's wife. 


much as vou do, and will not give his daugh 
ter a cent, so that our life will be as hard on 

physical side as vou in vour most affec 
Mi 

r the impre ssion that lack of an income 
will cool my You see he could not 
think worse of me if he were my own brother. 


\ ours, 


tionate moments could desire. Cord is 


ardor. 


DAvip. 
The fine face of the editor darkened. 


It was the face of an idealist—the deep- 


set, slowly changing eyes, the high 
cheek-bones, but the mouth closed 


firmly, almost obstinately, and = con- 


( pvright, 1920 by 


Harper & 


Lincoln's face the dreamer was contra- 
dicted by the shrewd, practical mouth. 
He crossed his arms above the elbow so 
that one long hand dangled On one side 
of his knees and one on the other—a 
and sat thinking. 

often Bol- 


as who is not in these days? 


favorite pose of his 
The editor 
shevist 


wats called a 
For language is given us not only to 
conceal thought, but often to prevent it, 
and every now and then when the prob- 
lems of the world become too complex 
and too vital, some one stops all thought 
inventing a tag, like 
“witch” in the seventeenth century, or 
* Bolshevist ” in the twentieth. 

Ben Moreton Bolshevist; 


indeed, he had written several editorials 


on a subject by 


Was not a 
to show that in his opinion their doc- 
trines were not sound, but of course the 
people who denounced him — never 
thought of reading his paper. He was a 
socialist, a believer in government own- 
ership, and, however equably he at- 
tempted to examine any dispute between 
capital and labor, he always found for 


labor. He much 


ultra-conservatives, and perhaps their 


was denounced by 


instinct was sound, for he was educated, 
Brothers All 


Rights Reserved 
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determined, and possessed ol a personal 
ity that attached people warmly, so that 
he was more dangerous than those whose 
doctrines were Tore militant. He Wats 
not wholly trusted by the extreme radi 
cals His views were not consistently 
agreeable to either group. For instance, 
that 


jectors were really COTING T ntious,. A reed 


he believed the conscientious ob 
for which many people thought he ought 
to be deported On the other hand, he 
doubted that Wall Street had = started 
the war for its own purposes, a skepti- 
ecism which made some of his friends 
think him just fit for a bomb 

The great problem of his life was how 
to hold together a body of liberals so 
that they could be effeetive. This prob 
lem was going to be immensely compli- 
cated by the marriage of his brother with 
the daughter of a conspli WOUS capitalist 
like William Cord. 

He pushed the buzzer on his desk and 


wrote out the following telegram: 


David Moreton, Care William Cord, 
Newport, : &. 
Am taking boat Newport to-night Meet me. 


Be i. 


No one answered his buzzer, but pres- 
ently a boy came in collecting copy, and 
Moreton said to him: 

“Here, get 
to come here. He's in’ the composing- 


this sent, and ask Klein 


root ‘ 
Mr. 


the characteristic dress of the newspaper 


And presently Klein entered, in 


man namely, shirtsleeves and a green 
shade over his eyes 


* Look Bent” he 


some excitement. “Here’s a thousand- 


here, exclaimed in 


dollar check just come in for the strike 


fund. How’s that for the second day?” 

“Good enough,” said Ben, who would 
ordinarily have put in a good hour 
rejoicing over such unexpected good 
fortune, but whose mind was now on 


other things. “LT have to go out of town 


to-night. You'll be here, won't vou, to 
And, see here, Leo, 


What is the matter with our hook-page?”’ 
i Pretty rotten page, replied Klein. 


lock the presses? 
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all about taxes 
I told 
Green never to touch those things in the 
Our readers get all they 
want of that from us in the news and the 
hotter, better stuff, too. Pve 
told him not to touch ‘em in the book- 
else. He 
talk 
and poetry, and twelfth- 


*T should say it was 


and strikes and economic crises. 
book reviews. 
editorials 


and he nothing 


ought to he 
about 


pave, runs 


beautiful—ought to 


fairies, 


century art. What's the matter with 
him?” 

“He doesnt know anything,” said 
Klein. “Phat’s his trouble. He's clever, 


but he doesn’t know much. IT guess he 
only began to read books re | couple years 
avo. They excite him too much. He 
wouldn't read a fairy story. He'd think 
he was wasting time.” 
“Get some one to help him out.” 
“Who ‘d I get?” 
“Look about. Pve got to go home 


Ask Miss Cox what 
time that Newport boat leaves.” 


and pack al bag. 


“Newport! Great heavens, Ben! 
What is this? A little week-end?” 

“A little weak brother, Leo.” 

* David in trouble again?” 

Moreton nodded. “He thinks he’s 


going to marry William Cord’s daugh- 
ter 

Klein, who was Ben's friend as well as 
his assistant, blanched at the name. 

“Cord’s daughter!” he exclaimed, and 
if he had said Jack the-ripper’s, he could 
not have expressed more horror. “Now 
isn't it queer,” he went on, musingly, 
“that David, brought up as he has been, 
can see anything to attract him in a girl 
like that?” 

Ben was tidying his desk preparatory 
that is to 
pushing all the papers far enough back 


to departure say, he was 
to enable him to close the roller top, and 
he answered, absently: 

“Oh, I they're all 


much the same—girls.”’ 


suppose pretty 
“Why . what do vou mean?” said Leo, 
“How 
heen brought up to be a parasite to 
the wealth of her father and 
husband, and has never done a useful 


reproachfully. can a girl who's 


display 
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since she was born 


thing 
woman was telling me the other day—I 


Why, a 


vot caught ina block in the subway and 
Interesting, 
of 
dressmaking establishments 


she was next me—awtully 


She sewed in one these 


Was. 
fashionable 
and the things she told me about what 


she 


those women spend on their clothes 
and 
and every= 

Now there 

he 


underelothes 
furs 
thing 
must some- 
thing wrong with 


a woman who can 


spend money on 
those things when 
she knows the 
agony of poverty 
right around her. 
You ean’t com- 
pare that sort of 
woman to a self- 


respecting, self- 
supporting oirl—” 

At this moment 
the door opened 
and Miss Cox en- 
tered 
short-sleeved, low- 


She wore a 


lie ¢ k , pink satin 


IT WAS THE 


blouse, il white- 
satin skirt, open- 
work stockings, and slippersso highin the 


Her 


hair was treated with henna and piled un- 


heels that her ankles turned inward. 


tidily on the top of her head. She was ex- 
actly what Klein had described—a self-re- 
specting, self-supporting girl, but, on a 
superficial acquaintance, men of Cord’s 
group would have thought quite as badly 
of her as Klein did of fashionable women. 


Miss 


Cox supported her mother, and, though 


They would have been mistaken. 


only seventeen, denied herself all forms 
of enjoyment except dress and an occa- 
She was conscientious, 


sional movie. 


and virtuous. 


She loved Ben, whom she regarded as 


hard-working, accurate, 


Wise, beautiful, and venerous, but she 
would have died rather than have him 
or any one know it. 

She undulated into the room, dropped 


AND 
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THE BOLSHEVIST 


~) 
Sy 


one hip lower than the other, plire ed her 
hand upon it and said, with a good deal 
of enunciation: 

“Oh, Mr. Moreton, the Newport boa 
leaves at five-thirty © 

“Thank vou very much, Miss Cox,” 
suid Ben, gravely, and she went out 
again, 


“Tt would he a 


terrible thing for 
Dave to make a 
marriage. like 


that.” Klein went 


On as SOOTL as she 


had gone," getting 


mixed up with 
those fellows. And 
it would be bad 
for vou, Ben” 

“T don’t mean 


to get mixed up 
with them,” 
Ben 

“No, [T mean 
having Dave do 
it. It would kill 
the paper; it would 


said 


enda hnger 
W hole 


your 
position; 
ol and as for leader- 


AN IDEALIST 


ship. vou could 
never hope ; 
“Now, look Leo. You 


think T can stop my brother's marrying 


here, don't 


because it might be a poor connection 


for me? The point is that it wouldn't be 
to be a poorly tolerated 
I'm going hot- 


good for Dave 
hanger-on. That’s why 
foot to Newport 
do try to do something about the book- 


And while Pm away, 


page. Get me a culture-hound-—get one 
of these Pater specialists from Harvard. 
Or.” he added, with sudden inspiration 
when his hand was already on the door, 
“get a Woman she'd have a sense of 
beauty and would know how to jolly 
Green into agreeing with her.’ And 
with this the editor was gone. 

It was the end of one of those burning 
weeks in early August that New York 
often knows. The sun went down as red 


as blood every evening behind the Pali- 
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sades, and, before the streets and roofs 
had ceased to radiate heat, the sun was 
up again ubove Long Island Sound, as 
As Ben went up- 
town in the Sixth Avenue Elevated he 


hot and red as ever. 


could see pale children hanging over the 
railings of fire-escapes, and behind them 
catch vlimpses of dark, crowded rooms 
Which had all the disadvantages of caves 
But to-day he was 


too concentrated on his own problem to 


without the coolness 


notice 

Since Ben’s sixteenth vear, his brother 
David had him. 
Their father had been professor of eco- 
in that part of the 
United States which Easterners describe 
as the * Middle West.” In the gay days 
when height 
chair 


heen dependent on 


nomics In a college 


muck-raking was at its 
Moreton had lost) his 
because he had denounced in his lecture- 


Pri fess rv 


room. financial operations which to day 
would be against the law. At that time 
thought of 
practise d by the eminent philanthropist 


they were well and even 


who had endowed the very chair which 
The 


that it was unkind and unnecessary to 


Moreton occupied. trustees felt 


complicate their already difficult duties 


by such tactlessness, and their hearts 
began to turn against Moreton, as most 
of our hearts turn against those who 


Before long 
they asked him to resign on account of 


make life too hard for us. 


he was just sixty and extremely 
but 
having been deeply surprised and hurt, 


his age 

Vigorous: immediately afterward, 
he did what Goldsmith recommends to 
lovely woman under not dissimilar cir- 
he died He left 
he had married late in life 


Ben, the 


elder of the two, was sixteen, and just 


cumstances his two 


young 


SOTLS 


absolutely UNpPro ided for 


ready for college: but he could not give 
four precious years to an academic de- 
vree. He went to work. With the back- 
ground of an educated environment, and 
a very sound knowledge of 
questions, breathed in from his earliest 
day Ss, he found a place at once on a new 


rather, on an old paper just 


paper or, 
being 


converted into a new 


economic 


organ of 
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Libe rty. It was independent 
in politics, and was supposed to be inde- 


liberalism 


pendent in economic questions, but by 
the time Ben worked up to the editor- 
ship it was well recognized to be an anti- 
capitalist sheet. The salary of its editor, 
though not large, was sufficient to enable 
him to send his vounger brother through 
college, with the result that David, a 
little weak, a little self-indulgent, a lit- 
tle—partly 
disinclined to effort, was now a poet, a 


through phy sical causes 


and an instructor in a fresh- 
Ben made him an allow- 


Classicist 
water college. 
ance to enable him to live—the college 
not thinking this 


But during the war Ben had 


necessary for its in- 
structors. 
not been able to manage the allowance 
because, to the surprise ot many of his 
friends, Ben had volunteered early. 
Although the reasons for doing this 
seemed absurdly simple to him, the de- 
cision had been a difficult one. He was 
a pacifist no virtue in war what- 
He wished to convert others to 


Saw 
soever, 
unlike many reformers who 
with 


his opinion 
prefer to discuss questions only 
those who already agree with them. He 
argued that the speeches of a man who 
had been through war, or, better still, 
the posthumous writings of one who has 
killed in 
weight with the public than the best 
logic of one who had held aloof. But his 
radical friends felt that he was using this 


been war, would have more 


argument merely as an excuse for choos- 
ing the easy path of conformity, while 
the 
tioned the matter at all, assumed that he 
had been drafted against his will. After- 
ward, when the war was over and his 
terrible book, War, appeared, no one 


few ultra-conservatives who men- 


was pleased, for the excellent reason that 
it was published at a moment when the 
whole world wanted to forget war en- 
tirely. The pay of a private, however, 
had not allowed him to continue David's 
allowance, and so David, displaying un- 
usual energy, had found a job for himself 
as tutor for the summer to William 
Cord’s son. Ben had not quite approved 
of a life that seemed to him slightly 








**NEWPORT! GREAT HEAVENS! 


parasitical, but it was healthy and quiet 
and, above everything, David had found 
it for himself, and initiative was so rare 
in the younger man that Ben could not 
bear to crush it with disapproval. 
Increasingly, during the two years he 
was In France, Ben was displeased by 
David's letters. The Cords 
scribed as kindly, well-educated people, 


were de- 


fond of one another, considerate of the 
with old fashioned traditions of 
Ben asked himself if 
he would have been better pleased if 


tutor, 
American liberties. 


David's employers had been cruel, vul- 
gar, and blatant, and found the answer 
the affirmative. It would, he 
thought, have been a good deal safer for 


Was In 


David's integrity if he had not been so 
comfortable. 

For two summers Ben had made no 
protest, but the third summer, when the 
War Was over and the allowance again 
possible, he urged David not to go back 
to Newport. David flatly refused to 
\ ield. He said he saw no reason why he 
should go on taking Ben’s money when 


WHAT 





IS THIS? A LITTLE WEEK-END?” 


this simple way of earning a full living 


was open to him. Wasn't Ben's whole 
theory that every one should be. self- 
supporting?) Why not be consistent? 


might imagine that 


brothers 


lenorant people 


two affectionate could not 
quarrel over an issue purely affectionate. 
But the Moretons did quarre| 
bitterly than ever before and = that is 
With the extraor 


dinary tenacity of memory that develops 


nore 
saying a great deal. 


under strong emotion, they both = con- 
trived to recall and to mention every- 
thing which the had done that 
ridiculous, or 


other 
was humiliating 
They parted 
with the impression on David's part that 
Ben thought him a self-indulgent grafter, 
and on Ben’s side that David thought 


him a bully solely interested in imposing 


wrong, 
since their earliest day 3 


his will on those unfortunate enough to 
be dependent on him. 

It was after half past four when, hav- 
ing walked up five flights of stairs, he 
let himself into his modest flat on the 
top floor of an old-fashioned brownstone 
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house As he opened the door, he called, 
“Nora!” 
No beautiful 


affair appeared, but an elderly woman 


love 


partner of a free 
in Spec tive les who had once been Protes- 
sor Moreton’s cook, and now, doing all 


Ben, 


make him so comfortable that the editor 


the housework for contrived to 
of a more radical paper than his own 
had desertbed the flat as 
interior id 
“Nora,” said Ben, “put something in 
v bag for the night—P'm going to New- 


port in a few minutes.” 


‘a bourgeois 


He had EXPE ted a flood of questions, 
for Nora was no looker-on at life, and he 
Was surprised by her merely observing 
that she was glad he was getting away 
from the heat. The truth was that she 
knew far more about David than he did. 
had coddled David 
since his infaney, and he told her a great 
deal. Besides, 


when he Wi 


She consistently 


she took care of his things 


sat Ben's. She had known 


photographs, and an 
vraved locket that he 


race al 


of sachets, en- 
wore on his watch- 
She had seen 
disaster come upon the old professor and 
attributed it, not 


the trustees, but to the folly of the pro- 


chain She was no 


to the narrowness of 
le SSOl She disapproved of most of Ben's 
friends, and would have despised his 
read it The only 


about it oan 


paper if she 
good thing 
was he seemed to be able “to knock a 
out of it” 
regarded with a sort of gay 
She did not 


little MOTE’ and thus keeping her house- 


fever 
her estimation 
living a process which Nora 
casualness. 
blame him for making so 
keeping cramped, but she never in her 
own mind doubted that it would be far 
hetter if The idea that 
David marry money 
seemed to her simply the reward of 


he had more. 
was about to 
bringing 
that Mr. 
Cord opposed the marriage, but she sup- 
posed that Ben would arrange all that. 
Still 
he Was Vouny, very youny, so) she gave 


virtue—her own virtue” in 


David up so well. She knew 


She had great confidence in Ben. 


him a word of advice as she put his bag 
into his hand 
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Remem- 
ber you're every bit as good as they. 
Only don't, for goodness’ suke, Mr. Ben, 
talk, any of your ideas to them. A rich 
man like Mr. Cord wouldn’t like that.” 

Ben laughed. * How would you like 


me to bring vou home a lovely heiress of 


“Don't take any nonsense. 


my own?” he said. 

She took a thread off his coat. “Only 
don't let 
kitchen,” 


her come interfering in) my 


she said, and hurried him 
He had al vood deal of courage, 
but he had not enough to tell Nora he 
Newport to 
darling’s marriage. 


The Newport boat gets to Newport 


about 


eway, 


Was going to stop her 


two o'clock in the morning, and 
experienced travelers, if any such choose 
this method of approach, go on to Fall 
River, and take a train back to Newport, 
arriving in time for a comfortable nine- 
o'clock breakfast. But Ben was not ex- 
perienced, and he supposed that when 
vou took a boat for Newport and reached 
Newport the thing to do was to get off 
the boat. 

It had been a wonderful night on the 
Sound, and Ben had not been to bed, 
partly because, applying late on a Friday 
evening, he had not been able to get a 
room, but partly because the moon and 
the southerly breeze and the silver shores 
Island and the red and white 
had beautiful to 
Besides, he had wanted to think 
out carefully what he was going to say 


of Long 


lighthouses been too 


leave 


to his brother. 

To separate a man from the woman he 
loves, however unwisely, has some of 
the same disadvantages as offering a 
bribe the person 
less In proportion as one succeeds. What, 
Ben himself, could he urge 
against a girl he did not know? Yet, on 
the other hand, if he had known her, his 
objections would have seemed regret- 


one respects other 


said to 


tably personal. Kither way, it was diffi- 
cult to know what to say. He wondered 
what Cord had said, and smiled to think 
that here was one object for which he 
and Cord were co-operating only Cord 


would never believe it. That was one 
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trouble with capitalists they always 
thought themselves so damned desirable. 
And Ben cid not stop to inquire how it 
vas that had gained this 
impression. 


On the pier he looked about for David, 
Of course the 


capitalists 


but there Was Ho Daas id 
hoy had overslept, or 


hadn't received — his 


telegram; Ben said 
this to himself, but 
somehow the vision 


of David comfortably 


asleep ina luxurious 


bed in the Cords 
house irritated him. 

His meditations 
were broken in upon 
by a negro boy with 
an open hack, who 
volunteered to “take 
him up for fifty 
cents.” lt sounded 
reasonable. Ben got 
in and they moved 


slowly down the nar 
row pie r, the horses’ 
hoofs clumping lazily 
on the wooden pave- 
ment. Turning past 
the alley of Thames 
Street, still alight at 


three o' low k in the 
morning, Ben 
stopped at the Sug- 


vestion of his driver 
and left his bag at a 
hotel, and then they 
went on up the lull, — 
past the tower of the 

Armor, 

past old houses with tall, pillared porti- 
coes, reminiscent of the days when the 
South patronized Newport, and turned 
into Bellevue Avenue—past shops with 
names familiar to Fifth Avenue, past a 
villa with bright-eyed owls on the gate- 


Skeleton = in 


posts, past many large, silent houses and 
walled gardens. 
The air was very cool, and now and 


then the scent of some flowering bush 


trailed like a visible cloud across their 
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path. Then suddenly the whole avenue 
was full of little red lights, like the gar 
* Faust” 


performs his magic on it 


den in when Mephistopheles 
Here and there 


the huge headlights of a car shone on the 


roadway, magnifying every rut in the 
asphalt, and bringing out strange, vivid 


NEWPORT BOAT PHIRTY 


LEAVES AT 


FIVE 


shades in the grass and the hydrangea- 
bushes. They were passing a frowning 
palace set on oa piece of velvet turt as 
small as a pocket-handkerchief—so small 
that the lighted windows were plainly 
visible from the road. 

“Stop,” said Ben to his driver. He 
had suddenly realized how long it must 
be before he could rouse the ( ‘ord house- 


hold. 


He paid his driver, got out, and made 
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his way up the driveway toward the 


house. Groups of chauffeurs were stand- 
ing about their cars—vigorous, smartly 
dressed men, young for the most part. 
Ben wondered if it were possible that 
they were content with the present ar- 
rangement, and whether their wives and 
children were not stifling in the city at 
He caught a sentence 


“And, he- 


as SOOT as 


that very moment 
here and there as he passed. 
lieve me,” one Was saving, 
he got into the box he did not 
thing to that fellar from Tiverton 

Ben's footsteps lagged a little. He was 
a baseball fan. He almost 
chauffeurs for being 


do a 


forgave the 

They 

seemed to him human beings, after all. 
He approached the house, and, walk- 


ing past a narrow, unroofed piazza, he 


content. 


found himself opposite it long window. 
He looked straight into the ballroom. 
The ball Was a fancy ball the best of 
It was called a Balkan Ball, 
the the 
tunity of dressing pretty much as they 


the season. 
which gave all guests oppor- 
plea ed. The wood of the long peneled 
room was golden, and softened the light 
from the erystal appliqués along the 
wall, and set off the bright dresses of the 
dancers as a gold bowl sets off the colors 
of fruit. 

Every now and then people stepped 
out on the piazza, and as they did they 
heeame audible to Ben for a few seconds 
First, solid, 
bronzed, laughing rather wickedly to- 


two middle-aged men, 


gether. Ben drew back, afraid of what 
he might overhear, but it turned out to 


o My dear fel- 


be no very guilty secret 


low.” one was saving, “IT gave him a 
stroke a hole, and he’s twenty years 
younger than | am—well, fifteen any- 
how. The trouble with these young men 


is that they lack 
Ben 


never heard what it was that 


men lnc ked. 
a boy and girl, talking 
the girl’s hand gesticulating at 


Vvoutig 
Next 


( agerly : 


came 
her round, red lips Ben had ho scruples 
in overhearing them— theirs appeared to 
But here again 
She was saying: “ Round 


be the universal secret. 


he Was Wrong 


and round—not up and down. My 
dentist says that if you always brush 
them round and round 

Then with 


cigarettes drooping from their lips; they 


two young men bovs, 
were saying, “IT haven't pitched a game 
since before the war, but he said to go 
in and get that Tiverton fellow, and 
so—” Ben saw that he was in the pres- 
ence of the hero of the late game. He 
forgave him, too. 

As a matter of fact, he had never 
eiven the fashionable world enough at- 
tention to hate it. He knew that Leo 
Klein very re-vivifving an- 
about it, and 
often bought himself an entrance to the 


derived a 
tagonism from reading 
opera partly because he loved music, but 
partly, Ben always thought, because he 
liked to look up at the boxes and hate 
the occupants for their jewels and in- 
attention. But Ben watched the specta- 
cle with as much detachment as he 
would have watched a spring dance 
among the Indians. 

And then suddenly his detachment 
melted a lovely girl came 
through the window—lovely with that 
particular and specific kind of loveliness 
which Ben thought of when he used the 
word—his kind. He used to 
afterward how he had known it at that 
first glimpse, for, in the dim light of the 
plazza, he could not see 


away, for 


wonder 


some of her 
the whiteness of her 
skin, white as milk where her close, fine, 
brown hair began, or the blue of the eyes 


vreatest beauties 


set at an angle which might have seemed 


Oriental in enchanting tur- 


But he 


slenderness and grace. 


eves less 


quolse in color. could sec her 
She was dressed 
in clinging blues and greens and she wore 
a silver turban. She leaned her hands 
turned them out 
they were slender 
and full of character—not soft. Ben 
looked at him. With 
hardly more than a turn of his head he 
could have kissed it. The idea appealed 
to him strongly: he played with it, just 
as When he was a child in a college town 
he had played with the idea of getting 


on the railings—she 


along the railings: 


the one nearest 














*“*T WANT TO SPEAK 


up in church and walking about on the 
backs of the pews. This would be pleas- 
anter, and the subsequent get-away even 
He glanced at the dark lawn be- 
there appeared to be no 


easier. 
hind him; 
obstacle to escape. 

Perhaps under the spell of her attrac- 
tion for him, and the knowledge that he 
would her again, he migh 
actually have done it, but she broke the 


trance by speaking to a tall, stolid young 


hever see 


man who was with her. 
Vor. CXL.—No. 840.—92 





TO YOU SERIOUSLY ” 


“No, Eddie,” she said, as if answering 
something he had said some time ago, 
“T really was at home, at just the time 
I said, only this new butler does hate 
Vou so 

“You might speak to him about it 
you might even get rid of him,” replied 
the young man, in the tone of one deeply 
imposed upon. 

“Good butlers are so rare nowadays.” 

“And are devoted friends so easy to 
find?” 
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“No, but a vood deal eusier than but- 
le rs, | dae dear i 


Phe voung man gave an exclamation 
of annovanee Let us find some place 
out of the was I want to speak to vou 
st lously “he began, and they moved 
out of earshot-—presumably to a se- 


el ided spol ol kKaldic *s ( hoosing 


head 


When they gone Ben felt dis 
tinctly lonely, and, what) was more 
absurd, slighted, as if Eddie had delib- 
erate I\ taken the girl away trom him 
out of reach. How silly, he thought, for 
Eddie to want to talk to her, when it 
was so clear the fellow did not know how 
to talk to her How silly to say, in the 
sulky tone, Are devoted friends SO Casy 
to find?” Of course they were—tor a 
eirl like that—devoted friends, passion- 
ate lovers, and sentimental idiots un- 


doubtedly blocked her path. 
It might 


him to know that in the remote spot of 


have been SOTTLE comfort to 


his own choosing, a stone bench under 
a purple heer h, Keddie Was simply gong 
from bad to worse. 

“Dear Crystal” he began, 


irritating 


with that 
reasonableness of manner 
which implies that the speaker is going 
to he “Tve 
I know that 
vou don't love me, but then I don’t be- 
lieve vou will ever be deeply in love with 
anv one I don't that 
kind of woman.” 

“Oh, Eddie, how dreadful!” 

*T don't see that at all 
yy rhaps You don't want to get vourself 


reasonable for two, been 


thinking over the situation 


think you are 


Just as well, 


Into such a position as poor Kugenia.” 
“FT ao, 

be as much in love as Eugenia.” 
“What? With a fellow like that! A 


compl te outsider.” 


I would. Vd vive anything to 


“Outside of what? The human race?” 
“Well, no,” 


vielding a 


said Eddie, as if he were 
deal, “but 
your traditions and your set.” 


“My set! 


cood outside of 


Good for him to be outside 


of it, I Say. What have they ever done 
to make any one want to be inside of it? 
Why, David is an educated gentleman. 
To hear him quote Horace 
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* Horace who?” 

* Really, Eddie.” 

“Oh, IT see. You mean the poet. 
That's nothing to laugh at, Crystal. It 
natural mistake. I thought, of 
course, you meant some of those anar- 


Was a 


chists who want to upset the world.” 

Crystal looked at him more honestly 
and seriously than she had vet done. 

“Well, don’t you think there 7s some- 
thing wrong with the present arrange- 
ment of things, Eddie?” 

“No, [T don’t, and I hate to hear you 
talk like a socialist.” 

“To am a socialist.” 

“You're nothing of the kind.” 

“T suppose I know what I am.” 

“Not at all—not at all.” 

“T certainly think the rich are too 
rich, while the poor are so_ horribly 
wean 

* You'd get on well without vour maid 
and your car and your father’s charge 
accounts at all the shops, wouldn't you?” 

Though 


vou 


agreeable to talk seriously if 
agree, it is additionally dangerous if 
you disagree. Crystal stood up, trem- 


Kddie, 


although he was rather angry himself, 


bling with an emotion which 
considered utterly unaccountable. 
“Yes,” she said, almost proudly, “J 


am Juxurious, T am dependent on those 


things. But whose fault is that? It’s 
the way [ was brought up—it’s all 
wrong. But, even though I am = de- 


pendent on them, I believe T could exist 
without them. Id feel like killing myself 
if I didn’t think so. Sometimes IT want 
to go away and find out if T couldn't live 
and be myself without all this back- 
ground of luxury. But at 
suppose I were weak 
and couldn't get on without them? That 
wouldn't prove that they are right. P'm 
not so blinded that I can’t see that a 
system by which I profit may still be 
absolutely wrong. But you always seem 
to think, Eddie, that it’s part of the 
Constitution of the United States that 
you should have everything you've al- 
ways had.” 


the worst 
I’m just one girl 


Eddie rose, too, with the manner of a 











THE BEAUTY 


man who has allowed things to go far 


enough. 
Im older than 
vou, and have seen more of the world 


said, “Tam a man and 
[ know vou don’t mean any harm, but J 
must tell vou that this is very wicked, 
dangerous talk.” 

Eddie, but I 


it can be wicked to want 


perhaps, 


* Dangerous, 
can't see how 
to give up vour special privileges.” 

“Where in the world do vou pick up 
ideas like this?” 

“T inherited English 
ancestor of mine, who gave up all that 
he had when he enlisted in Washington’s 
army.” 

“You got this stuff” said Eddie, 
brushing this aside, “from David More- 
ton, and that infernal seditious paper his 
brother edits that 


hook which | haven't read against war. 


them from an 


and white livered 
I'd like to put them all in jail.” 

“Its a pity.” said Crystal, “that your 
think of a 


than putting overs one who disagrees 


side can't better argument 
with vou in jaal.” 

With this she turned and left him, and, 
entering the ballroom, flung herself into 
the arms of the first partner she met. 
It was a timid boy, who, startled by the 
eagerness with which she chose him, with 
her bright 


breath, was just coming to the conclu 


eves and quickly drawn 


sion that a lovely, rich, and admired lady 
had fallen passionately in love with him, 
when with equal suddenness she stepped 
out of his arms and was presently driving 
her small, open car down the avenue. 

Under the purple beech Eddie, left 
alone, sank back on the stone bench and 
considered somewhat, as the persecu- 
tors of Socrates may have done, suitable 
punishments for those who put. vile. 
revolutionary ideas into the heads of 
voung and lovely women. 

In the mean time Ben, who had en- 
joved the party more than most of the 
invited guests, and far more than the 
disconsolate Eddie, had left his vantage- 
He had suddenly 
become aware of a strange light stealing 
in under the trees, and, looking up, he 


point at the window 





AND 


* Look here, mv dear girl,” he 
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saw with surprise that the stars were 
growing small and the heavens turning 


steel-color—in fact, that it was dawn 


Convinced that sunrise was a_ finer 
sight than the end of the grandest ball 
that ever was given, he made his Wath 
down a shabby back lane, and before 


long came out on the edge of the clitfs, 
with the whole panorama of sunrise over 
the Atlantic spread out before him. 

He stood there a moment, somebody's 
close, well Kept lawn under his feet, and 
a pale-pink sea sucking in and out on the 
rocks a hundred feet below. The same 
hot, red sun was coming up; there wasn’t 
a steady breeze, but cool salt puffs came 
to him now and then with a breaking 
wave. It was going to be a hot day, and 
Ben liked swimming better than most 
things in life. He hesitated. 

If he had turned to the left, he would 
have come presently toa public beach 
and would have had his swim conven- 
tionally and in due time. But some im- 
pulse told him to turn to the right, and 
he began to wander westward along the 
the cliffs 


hand, space and the SCa, and on his right, 


edge of always on his left 
lawns or gardens or parapets crowned by 
cactus plants in urns and behind these a 
great variety of houses French cha- 
teaux and marble palaces and nice little 
white cottages, and, finally, a frowning 
Gothie castle 
with empty piazzas and closed shutters, 


All alike seemed asleep 


and the only sign of life he saw in any 
of them was one pale housemaid shaking 
a duster out of a window in an upper 
gable. 

At last he came to a break in the cliffs 

a cove, with a beach in it, a group of 
buildings obviously bathing-houses. The 
sacredness of this pavilion did not occur 
to Ben; indeed, there was nothing to 
He entered it light-heartedly 
and Was discouraged to find the door of 


suggest it. 


every cabin securely locked. The place 
But Ben was per- 
sistent, and presently. he detected a bit 


was ut terly deserted. 


of a garment hanging over a door, and, 
pulling it out, he found himself in pos- 
session of a man’s bathing-suit. A little 
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discovered a telephone 


Here he 


SWrhnTnInY 


her ast) hie 
i unlocked undressed and 


minute tater straight 
ravs of the sun were doing to 

What the headhghts of the 
to the road: 


and edyving 


thes were 
the 
blue with vellow light Kx 


dome 
ery ripple, 
shing dorv chunking out to 
vork, Ben had the sea and land 

He felt as if thes 


Wis guilt, 


were all 
» ana. tor it stn iilist 
ai POssesslon. lle Was 


that it 


ol thre in ot price 


enyovin himself so much Was a 
long time before he turned to swim back 

He was swimming 
der water 
did not 
passed on ti Wilh oul 
\s SOMOE Gis hie 
up It wasa 


a distance he ( 


with his head un 
time so that he 
it acraft he had 


Vals TLOW oO cupied, 


rnost ol the 
it once notice th 
did see it his head came 


tle figure, and even from 


bem 
ould see that she was un 
presence and felt quite 
mvinge the world to herself 


Shi On the edge 


CONSCIOUS Of his 


as sure ol 
as he was vas sitting 
of thee 
legs in thre 
‘| hes Were 


silk stan king se the 


raft, kiekin 


pair ol the pret tr st 
vorld in and out of the water. 
clad in the thinnest of blue- 
same in which a few 


had 


bye tis able to find cunis others ih 


minutes before she heen daneimng, 
but not 
her bath-house, she had just ke pt them 
noring the inevitable 
should 
back on her straightened 
back, 


Whistling to her 


1] I. ; 
KICSSE\ PR! 


On, Tee 
problem: of what she wear home. 
She was leanin 

with 
skv and softh 
a second that 


hie r hend looking up 


1 hh saw dt she Wills 

turban 

stole neared ina cutting 
through the and then, 

he had looked his fill, he pul his 

splashed a little, and 

his hand 


sllowe d 


nearer, 
water, 
d down again, 
until 


not look up 


> raft, 


was on 
when he an expression 
of calm surprise to appear on his face. 
me ay he said. “Is 
this 


| hie Vounse 


your pardon, 
raft?” 
lady, 


the 


al pris vite 
who had had plenty 
splash to 


looked at 


ot me simce arrange 


her countenance, him with 


a blank 


smiled 


coldness, and then suddenly 
‘LT thought it was a private world,” 
she replied 
“It’s certainly a very agreeable one,” 


** And 
what [ like particularly about it is the 


said Ben, climbing on the raft. 
fact that no one is alive but you and I. 
Newport appears to be a city of the 
dead.” 

“Tt always was,” she answered, con- 
temptuously. 

“Oh, come. Not 


were dancing in blue and yreen and a 


al hour ago Vou 


silver turban at a party over there,” and 
he waved his hand in the direction from 
which he had come. 

* Did vou think it was a good ball?” 

“LT enjoved it,” he answered, truth- 
fully. 

Her face fell. “ How very disappoint- 
ing. she said a didn't see Vou there.” 

* Disappomlting that vou did not see 
me there?” 

“No, she replied, and then, less posi- 
tively : “No: 


inv that vou were the kind of man who 


I meant it was disappoint- 
went to parties —and enjoved them.” 
“Tt would be silly to go if vou didn’t 
enjoy them,” he returned, lightly. 
She 


him very” seriously. 


“Youre right,” she said; * 


turned to 
it is silly 

very silly, and it’s just what I do. I 
like that the 


emptiest form of human entertainment. 


consider parties lowest, 


They're dull; they're expensive; they 
keep vou from doing intelligent things, 
like studying; they keep you from doing 
simple, healthy things, like sleeping and 
exercising; they make vou artificial; they 
make vou civil to people vou despise 
they make women, at least, for we must 
have partners 

*But why do vou go, then?” 
they 
straight and long at each other. 


She 


le A iked 


Then 


was silent, and 
she said, gravely : 
“The answer's very humiliating. I go 
because | haven't anything else to do.” 
He did not reassure her. “ Yes, that’s 
“But of 
course you could not expect to have 


bad,” he said, after a second. 





“I BEG YOUR PARDON 


anything else to do when all your 
time is taken up like that. ‘When the 
half gods go, you know, ‘the gods 


arrive.” 

The quotation was not new to Crystal; 
in fact, she had quoted it to Eddie not 
very long before, apropos of another girl 
to whom he had shown a mild attention, 
but it seemed to her as if she took in for 
Whether 


it was the dawn, exhaustion, a stimulat- 


the first time its real meaning. 


ing personality, love, or mere accident, 
the words now came to her with all the 
beauty and truth of a religious convic 
tion. They seemed to shake her and 
make her over. She felt as if she could 
never be sufficiently grateful to the per- 
son who had thus made all life fresh and 
new to her. 

“Ah.” she said, very gently, “that’s 
it. I see. 
assure you from now on I mean to be 
entirely different.” 

nt, Please, not too different.” 

“Oh yes, yes, as different as possible. 
I've 


about nothing definite 


You won't believe me, but I 


been so unhappy, and unhappy 
that’s the worst 





IS THIS A PRIVATE RAFT?” 


kind, only that I have not liked the life 
I was leading.” 

She glanced at him appealingly. She 
had tried to tell this simple story to so 
many people, for she had many friends, 
and vet no one had ever really under- 
had told 


spoiled, more, that there was no use in 


stood. Some her she was 


trving to change her life because she 
most of all had ad- 
vised her to marry and find out what 


would soon marry; 


real trouble Was, Now, als she spoke she 
saw that this strange young man from 
the sea not only understood her discon- 
tent, but thought it natural, almost com- 
mony lace. 

She poured it all 
thing,” 
not really any good. 
thing else that I know how to do.” 

*T doubt that,” he answered, and she 
began to doubt it, too. 


“Only the 
“is that I’m 
There isn’t any- 


out. 


worst she ended, 


“Tm sure there 
are lots of things vou could do if you 
put your mind on it. Did you ever try 
to write?” 

Now, indeed, she felt sure that he was 
gifted with powers more than mortal 
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to have guessed this secret which no one 


else had ever suspected She colored 
deeply 

“Why, ves,” she answered, go think 
I can-——a little, only Pve so little edu- 


cation.’ 
~ SO littl 


“ves. J 
three |; 


edu ation?’ 
the 


and 


belong lo cultivated 


nothing 


( leasse - 


solid.” 


MmMLeuaLes 


“Well, vou know, three languages 
seem pretty solid to me.” said Ben, 
who had wrestled very unsuccessfully 
with the French tongue. “You speak 
three laneuaves, and, let me = see, vou 


know a good deal about parting, and 
poetry and jade and Chinese porce- 
lains?”’ 

She shrugged ner shoulders ( ontempt- 
“Oh, of course « 
but 


uously Vers one knows 


about those things, what 
thes ii 

They were a good deal of good to Ben. 
Ll pre his final goal 
“What is vour attitude toward fairies?” 
he isked \Liss 


heard in his tone a faint memory of his 
} office- 


vood are 


ssed Ol toward 


ana Cox would have 


voice when he engaged a new 
box 
Llet 


fectly satistactory, 


attitude toward fairies was per- 


and he showed sO 
much appreciation that she went on and 
told him hie r vreat secret in full. 
had published and 
ud PLOTLEN fifteen dollars 

in her life had she 


with so much respect. 


She 
hai once something 


been 


‘unl | probably Hever 


fora 


spoken of any sum 
lt had been. well, lew of a 
iHustrated edition of Tans Ander 
sen, treating themasif they were modern 
the 
woof morals and probability 


a sort of a rey 


new 


stories, commenting on them from 


point or Vie 
1 


making fun of people who couldn't 


give themselves up to the charm of a 
stor, une ss if tallied with their own 
horrid little experiences ol life She 


told it, she said, very badly . but perhaps 
idea. 


it yp rfectly 


he could get the 
He got 
“TH give 
editor i 
“Oh. she exclaimed, “vou'’re not Mr. 


i wood,” he 
Im 


sad. 
a job. 


Vol 


a new spaper 
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Munsey, are you, or Mr. Reid, or Mr. 
Ochs?” 

Her knowledge of new spaper owners 
seemed to Come to al sudden end. 

“No,” he smiling, “nor 
even Mr. Hearst. I did not say I owned 
I edit it. 
just like you for my book page, only 
voud have to come to New York and 
work hard, and there wouldn't be very 


answered, 


al hewWspaper, | need some one 


much salary. Can vou work?” 
* Any one can.” 
“Well, will you?” 
“Indeed T will.” (it 


“And now I must go. 


was a vow.) 
I have to drive 
myself home in an open car, and the 
tourists do stare at 


dress.” 


one so—in faney 
“Yes, but when am I to see you again? 
I leave Newport to-night.” 
2079—and we'll ar- 
range to do something this afternoon.” 
“And whom shall I ask for?” 
“Telephone at two-fifteen to the min- 
ute, and Pll answer the telephone my- 
self.” 
She ev idently rather enjoved the miyvs- 
tery 


“Telephone me 


of their not knowing each other’s 
But a black idea occurred to 
She had shid off the raft and swum 


Hames, 
> 
Ben. 


a few strokes before he shouted to her: 


“Look here. Your name isn’t Eu- 
venla, is it?” 
She waved her hand. “No, [’m 


Crystal,” she ealled back. 

“Good-by, Crystal.” 

This time she did not wave, but, swim- 
ming on her side with long, easy strokes, 
she gave iin a sweet reassuring look. 

After she had rone he lay down on the 
raft with lis face buried in his arms. A 
few moments before he had thought he 
could never see enough of the sunrise 
but now he wanted to shut 
it out in favor of a much finer spectacle 
within him. 


and the sea, 
So this was love. Strange 
that no one had ever been able to pre- 
pare you for it. Strange that poets had 
never been able to give you a hint of its 
stupendous inevitability. He wondered 
if all miracles were like that—so simple 


st) 
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Suddenly he heard her voice near him. 
He lifted his head from his arms. She 
was there in the water below him, cling- 
ing to the raft with one hand. 

“T just came back to tell vou some- 
thing,” she said. “I thought you ought 
to know it before things went any far- 
ther.” 

He thought, 
with 


she’s in 
and the 
horror of the idea made him look at her 


*Cood 


some 


God! 
love one else!” 
severely. 

“Tm not perhaps just as I seem—I 
mean my views are rather liberal. In 
fact” 
fort 

The 


couldn't speak. 


she brought it out with an ef- 
*T’m almost a socialist.” 
was so that Ben 


He bent his head and 


relief great 


kissed the hand that had tempted him a 
few hours before. 

She did not Her 
special technique in such matters was to 
pretend that such little incidents hardly 
came into the realm of her consciousness. 


resent his action. 


She said, “At two-fifteen, then,” and 
swam away for good. 
Later in the day a gentleman who 


owned both a bathing-house and a bath- 
ing-suit on Bailey's beach was showing 
the latter possession to a group. of 
friends. 

“No one can tell me that Newport 
isn't damp,” he said. “LT haven't been in 
bathing for twenty-four hours, and yet 
I can actually wring the water out of 
my suit.” 


(To be continued.) 


LOVELY 


BY SARA 


( LOVELY chance, what 
To give my gratefulness to you? 


CHANCE 


TEASDALE 


I do 


can 


You rise between myself and me 
With a wise persistency; 

I would have broken body and soul, 
But, by vour grace, still IT am whole. 
Many a thing you did to save me, 
Many a holy gift you gave me, 
Friends and songs and happy love 
More than my dearest dreaming of; 
And now in this wide twilight hour 
With earth and heaven a dark blue flower, 
In a humble mood I bless 


Your wisdom 


and your waywardness. 


You led me even here, where | 


Live on 


a hill against the sky, 


And look on mountains and the sea 
And a thin white moon in the pepper-tree. 





MEMORIES 


OF 
SHINBI RNE ( {RLY LI 


BY W. H 


W. H. Mallock, best know) 


England's leading economists, ts 
long held an enviabli posttior in London's 
{tf Oxfor 
d his brilliance / if mind, 
} P f 4) Orford of hi 
f letters, and social leaders. 


()" the men—the noteworthy men 

with whom [ became acquainted 
hefore T had escaped from the torture of 
Oxford, 
taste for literature, 


my last examination at most 


had a 


had achieved renown in it 


while SOTMEe 

Of these, 
however, the first with whom IT became 
Intimate was one whose literary connec 


rather than 


trons were vicarlous per- 
sonal My friendship with him orig- 
inated in the faet that he was an old 


friend of my relatives, the Froudes, and, 
Chelston 
would pay them protracted 

Phis Lord 


Wentworth, who for me was a magical 


aS soon as (‘ross was com- 
pleted, he 
visits there was the then 
being because he was Byron’s grandson. 
Another acquaintance who brought with 
him a subtle aroma of poetry was Went- 
worth’s remarkable brother-in-law, Wil 
frid Blunt. then the handsomest of our 
younger English diplomatists, a breeder 
of Arab horses, and also the author of 
love POenls which deserve beyond all 


comparison more attention than they 
Others 
srowning, Ruskin, Carlyle, and 
These IT met either at Ox- 
ford or in London, but to those whom I 
the 

Torquay, may be 


have vel received again were 
Robert 


Swinburne 


William 
added 


came to know. through 


Froudes at 


MEN 


-JOWETT 


a ne phe Ww of Froud: : 
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MALLOCK 


to American readers as the author of “The New 
1 ¢ ritical Kramination of Socialism,” and recognized as one of 


and ha } 


societ 


the historian, 
literary and politi al 


MLSE if 


/- 


s he was a pupil of the fam nus Jowe tt, the Master of Balliol. who early 
Tn these papers he prese? fsa graphic and varied 
day and of a brilliant generation of statesmen, men 


Aubery de Vere, the Catholic poet of 
Ireland, Lord Houghton, Lord Lytton, 
the novelist, and the second Lord Lyt- 
ton, his son, known to all lovers of poetry 
under pseudonym of “Owen Meredith.” 

Of the well-known visitors who win- 
tered at Torquay none was more punc- 
tual in his appearance than Lord Hough- 
ton, who found an annual home there in 
the house of two maiden aunts. Through 
these long-established residents he had 
for years been familiar with my family, 
and from the first occasion on which I 
met him he exhibited a friendship almost 
Lord Houghton 
a man who, as Dryden said of 


paternal for myself. 
was 
Shadwell, would have been the wittiest 
writer in the world if his books had been 
equal to his conversation. Certainly 


nothing which he wrote, or which a 
biographer has written about him, gives 
any idea of the gifts—a very peculiar 
marked 
figure in any company which his ubiqui- 
animated. Tle knew 


everybody of note in the fashionable and 


mixture—which made him a 


tous presence 
semi-fashionable world, and many who 
belonged to neither, such as the Tich- 
bourne claimant, and Caleraft, the com- 
mon hangman; and his views of life 
from whatever point he looked at it, 
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were expressed with a weighty brilliance 
He was once 
sitting at dinner by the celebrated Lady 
1D of T 
long lament over the social decadence of 
“When I 
was a girl,” she said, “all the young men 
“My dear 


“were all 


or a sub-cynical humor. 
, Who was indulging in a 
the rising male generation. 


in London were at my feet.” 
lady,” said Lord Houghton, 
the young men of your generation chi- 
Mr. C. Milnes Gaskell of 


Thornes told me of a perplexing situa- 


ropodists?”” 


tion in which he had once found himself, 
and of how he 
Lord Houghton, his 
Gaskell’s difficulty was this. 


sought counsel about it 
kinsman. 
A friend 


for whom he was acting as trustee had, 


from 


without imposing on him any legal obli- 
gations in the matter, begged him with 
his dying breath to carry out certain 
These seemed to Gaskell 
unwise and 
“and yet,” so he said to Lord Houghton, 
“of course a peculiar sanctity attaches 
itself to dying wishes. What would you 
do in such a situation as mine?”’ For a 
little while Lord Houghton reflected, and 
then answered, with an air of grave de- 
tachment, 


instructions. 


extremely objectionable, 


“IT always tell my family 
totally to disregard everything I say 
during the last six months of my life.” 

Of his social philosophy otherwise he 
gave me in the days of my youth many 
pithy expositions, with hints as to what 
I should do when I entered the world 
myself. One of his pieces of advice was 
especially appropriate to Torquay. This 
was to make the acquaintance of old Mr. 
Bevan, a lifelong intimate of his own. 
Accordingly, my introduction to this 
mysterious personage was accomplished. 

Mr. Bevan lived in a large villa close 
to that Miss Burdett- 
Coutts. Its discreetly shuttered win- 
dows, like so many half-closed eyelids, 
gave, when viewed externally, the im- 
pression that it was asleep or tenantless; 
but to ring the front-door bell was to 
dissipate this impression immediately. 
The portals seemed to open by clock- 
work. Heavy curtains were withdrawn 
by servitors half seen in the twilight, and 

Vou. CXI 


occupied by 
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the visitors were committed to the care 
of an Austrian groom of the chambers, 
who, wearing the aspect of a king that 
the Almanach de 


Gotha, led the way over soundless car- 


had stepped out of 


This was furnished 
and 
I recollect how, on the first occasion of 


pets to a library. 
with a number of deep arm-chairs; 


my entering it, each of these chairs was 
monopolized by a drowsy Persian cat. 
For a moment, the light being dim, these 
cats, so it seemed to me, were the sole 
living things present; but a second later 
I was aware that a recumbent figure was 
slowly lifting itself from a sofa. This was 
Mr. Bevan. 
dressing-gown, a youthfully smart pair 
of black-and-white check trousers, var- 


His attire was a blue silk 


nished boots, and a neck-tie with a huge 
pearl pin in it, the pearl itself represent- 
ing the forehead of a human skull. His 
hands were like ivory, his face was like a 


clear-cut cameo. With the aid of a 
gold-headed cane that had once be- 


longed to Voltaire he gently evicted a 
cat, so that [ might occupy the chair 
next to him, and said, in the language of 
Brummel’s that he “mon- 
strous glad to see me.”” He pointed to 
objects of interest which adorned his 
walls and tables, such as old 


time, Was 


French 
fashion-plates of ladies in very scanty 
raiment; to musical clocks, of which 
several were presents from crowned 
heads; to sketches by D’Orsay, and to 
framed tickets for Almack’s. 
“Whenever the dear lady next door,” 
he said, witha glance at the semi-nudities 
of the French fashion-plates, and alluding 
to Miss Burdett-Coutts, *‘comes to have 
a dish of tea with me, I have tolock those 
things up. I fear,’ he said, presently, 
“Tm in a shocking bad odor with her 
now.” Only last night, he explained, he 
had received from one of the French 
Rothschilds a magnificent paté de foie 
gras; and, having himself no parties in 
prospect, he this gastronomical 
treasure to Miss Coutts, who was about 
to entertain, as he knew, a large com- 


sent 


pany at luncheon. There was one thing, 
however, which he did not know—the 
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luncheon was to be given to the members 
of a certain society which had for its 
object the protection of edible animals 
from any form of treatment by which 
they might be needlessly incommoded. 
What, the the 
hostess when she suddenly discovered 
that a dish Mr. 


compliments, had been solemnly placed 


then, were feelings of 


which, with Bevan’s 
before her, was the most atrocious of all 
the abominations which the company 


i 


= 6. 
ve Van, as 


had assembled to denounce! 
said Mr. 

though it were the plague in person. 
It’s a pity that you and I can’t eat it 
together. Ud ask you to dinner if only 
My last 


cook was with me for twenty years. 


was 
sent back to me,” 


I were sure of my new cook. 


Shall [ tell you what he wrote in a letter 
when he had left me to join the army 
during the Franco-German War? ‘Alas, 
said, ‘I now make 
sorties instead of entrées.’”’ The ban- 
Mr. Bevan had 
and it followed by 
took place before many days 


monsieur,” he must 


quet, however, which 
suggested was 
others 
were over. The guests numbered eight 
or nine. I eannot recollect who they 
were; but the cooking, the wines, and 
the decorations of the table would have 
satisfied Ouida herself. 


ered with royal crowns, was a gift from 


The china, coVv- 
Louis Philippe. The wines, of which 
the names and dates were murmured by 
who dispensed them, 
seemed all to have come from the cellars 
of a Rothschild or an Austrian Emperor, 


while every dish was a delicacy unique 


the servants 


in its composition and flavor, the last of 
them being a sort of “trifle,’’ which the 
artistry of a chef had converted into the 
form of a Pope’s tiara. Mr. Bevan, in 
short, was a model of the ultra-fastidious 
world as he figures in the 
novels of Bulwer Lytton and Disraeli. I 


man of the 


mentioned this impression of him some 
time afterward to Lord Houghton, and 
he said, “There's a very good reason for 
it. When Bulwer Lytton and Disraeli 
entered the London world, Mr. Bevan 
friends. He 
privately helped Disraeli in social and 


was one of their earliest 


other ways. To him Bulwer Lytton 
owed his first personal knowledge of th: 
then world of the dandies: and Mr 
Bevan,” said Lord Houghton, “was th: 
actual model from which, by both the: 
writers, their pictures of the typical man 
of the world were drawn.”’ 

My acquaintance with Mr. Bevan, 
and that with Lord 


however, even 


Houghton, were but minor experiences 


as compared with another meeting of a 
similar yet contrasted kind. At the time 
of which I speak there was one British 
author whose influence as a philosophic 
moralist eclipsed that of any of his con 
This writer was Carlyle. 
His fame was then at its highest, and 
the moral consciousness of ultra-polite 


temporaries. 


drawing-rooms was being stirred to its 
well-dressed depths, more by his cele- 
brated attack on “the dandies”’ in his 
book, Sartor Resartus, which many ear- 
nest persons were accepting as a new 
revelation. 
familiar 


I was myself sufficiently 
with its and, 
some of them roused my antagonism, I 


pages, though 
could not deny their genius. One morn- 
ing, during a brief visit to London, I re- 
ceived a note from Mr. Froude, the his- 
torian, asking me to come to luncheon, 
and I duly arrived at his house, not 
knowing what awaited me. I presently 
learned that he was going to introduce 
me to Carlyle, and, as soon as luncheon 
was over, he walked me off to Chelsea. 
In a fitting state of awe I found myself 
at last 
ence. 


in the great philosopher’s pres- 
Whe nh 


room he was 


we entered his drawing- 
stooping over a writing- 
table in the window, and at first I saw 
nothing but his back, which was covered 
with a long, shapeless, and extrava- 
When he 
us, his manners were as 
rough as his integument. His welcome 
to myself was an inarticulate grunt, un- 
mistakably Scotch in its intonation; and 
his first act was to move across the room 
to the fireplace and light a “church- 
warden” pipe by sticking its head be- 
tween the bars. As I watched him per- 
form this rite, I noticed that close to the 


gantly dirty dressing-gown. 


rose to meet 
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fender was a pair of very dirty slippers. 
To me these things and proceedings were 
so many separate shocks, the result of 
my reflections being this: If you repre- 
sent fame, let me represent obscurity. 
But to come. It 
presently proposed that we should all go 


worse was still was 
out for a walk, and as soon as we were 
in the open air, the philosopher blew his 
nose ih a pair of old woolen gloves. I 
illustration of a 
chapter in Sartor Resartus, in which the 


here saw at once an 


author denounced what he christened, 


“The Sect of the Dandies,” as described 


and glorified by Bulwer Lytton in 
Pelham. Illustration could not go 


further. 

The next very famous man whom I 
met after this glimpse of Carlyle was 
a little later Lord Lytton 
himself. He Chelston 
Cross, lady's 


at Torquay 
was dining at 
and, owing to 
defection, I was actually his nearest 
neighbor. I him everything 
which the spirit of Carlyle hated. I 


some 
saw In 


saw in him everything which was then 
in my opinion admirable. All the arts of 
appearance, Cony ersation, and demeanor 
which in Carlyle were aggressively ab- 
sent, were in him exhibited in a manner 
perhaps even too apparent. I was in- 
deed, despite my reverence for him, 
faintly conscious myself that his tur- 
quoise shirt-stud, set with diamonds, 
was too large, and that his coat would 
have been in better taste had the cuffs 
not been of velvet. But it seemed to me 
that from his eyes, keen, authoritative, 
and melancholy, all the passions, all the 
intellect, and all the experiences of the 
world were peering. To have sat by him 
was an adventure; to have been noticed 
by him was not far from a sacrament. 
Before very long, and likewise at Chel- 
ston Cross, I became acquainted with 
his son, “Owen Meredith,” afterward 
Viceroy of India. Having heard that, 
like him, I was touched with the fever 
of the Muses, he at once showed me 
signs of an amity which ended only with 
his life. Treating me as though I were 
a man of the same age as himself, he 
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would take my arm, when wandering 
in the Froude’s and de- 
scribe to me the poems to the production 


shrubberies. 


of which his future vears would be con- 
secrated, or ask me to confide to him mV 
corresponding ambitions in return. Like 
most poets, he was not without personal 
but 
free from anything like jealousy of a 
rival. 


vanities; never was a man more 
Lo praise others was a pleasure 
to him as natural as that of being praised 
himself. 

To some of the celebrities associated 
with my youthful days I 


duced, not at Torquay, but 


intro- 
at Oxford. 
There was one, however, whom, though 


Wials 


essentially an Oxonian, I first met at 
Torquay. This was Jowett, the re- 
nowned Master of Balliol, to whose 


college [ was destined to be = subse- 
quently either a disgrace or ornament. 
Jowett was at Torquay frequently, hav- 
ing a sister who lived there, and he was 
specially asked to luncheon at Chelston 
Cross to inspect me, and see how I 
should pass muster as one of his own 
disciples. His blinking eves, the fresh 
pink of his cheeks, his snow-white hair, 
and the birdlike treble of his voice, have 
been often enough described, and I will 
only say of them here that, when he took 
me for a walk in the garden, I 


consciously felt them 


sub- 

I cannot tell why 
He inquired as to 
my tastes and interests with a species of 
curt benignity; 


—to be formidable. 


but to my interest in 
poetry he exhibited a most disconcerting 
indifference, and I felt during the whole 
of our interview that I was walking with 
a mild east In this he was a 
marked contrast to Ruskin, Robert 
Browning, and certain others—espe- 
cially to “Owen Meredith” 
tween whom and myself there was at 
There 
are no estrangements so elusive, and vet 


wind. 


men he- 


once some half-conscious bond. 


so insuperable, as those which arise from 
And 
yet in certain individual acts, to which 
I shall refer presently, Jowett treated 
me, when I was safely settled at Oxford, 
with much sympathetic good nature. 


subtle discords in temperament. 
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Oxford I 
namely, those 


My experiences at may 
divide into two groups 
belonging to the social life of an under- 
graduate, and those consisting of the 
effects philosophical, 
ligious—produced in an undergraduate’s 
mind by the influence of academic teach- 
ing. 

As to my social experiences, my recol- 


moral, Or Yre- 


lections are, on the whole, pleasurable, 
but they are somewhat remote from any- 
thing that can properly be called scho- 
lastic. They are associated with the 
charm of certain cloistered buildings 

with Magdalen and the 
shades of Addison’s Walk; with country 
drives in dog-carts to places like Witney 
and Abingdon; with dinners there in the 


especially, 


summer evenings, and with a sense of 
being happily outside the radius of caps 
and gowns; with supper-parties during 
the race-weeks to 
ladies; 


during one Commemoration, was given 


\ arious agreeable 


and with a certain concert which, 


by myself and a friend to a numerous 
company, and for which the mayor was 


good enough to lend us the town hall. 
From the incubus of mere collegiate 


discipline I was perhaps more free than 
nine undergraduates out of ten. At the 
time when I 
within the college precincts no quarters 


matriculated there were 
available, and I and a fellow-freshman, 
who was in the same position as myself, 
managed to secure a suite of unusually 
That particular 
partnership lasted only for a term, but 
and other 


commodious lodgings. 


subsequently I two com- 
panions took the whole upper part of a 
We were never 


we rarely 


large house between us. 
what is called “in college”; 
dined in hall, 
a very good dining-room of our 


having, besides a good 
cook, 
own, where we gave little dinners, much 
to our own contentment. We had, more- 
over, a spare bedroom, in which on oc- 
casion we could put up a visitor. One 
visitor who stayed with us for some 
weeks was Wentworth. Little things re- 
main in the mind when greater things 
are forgotten; and one little incident 
which I remember of Wentworth’s visit 
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was this. Those were days when, for 
some mysterious reason, men, When they 
smoked, were accustomed to wear smok 
Wentworth had one of 
Oriental design, which he would some 
how attach to his head by means of 

jeweled pin. One evening when he was 
adjusting it the light caught his features 
at some peculiar angle, and for a fugitive 


Ing-caps. 


moment his face was an exact and living 
reproduction of one of the best-known 
portraits of Byron. 

To return, however, to the first week 
or fortnight which saw me and my orig- 
inal house-mate established as full-blown 
freshmen; I cannot for the life of mx 
remember by what steps we entered on 
any course of formal instruction, but he 
and I were told with very surprising 
promptitude that we should, without 
loss of time, give a breakfast to the 
Balliol Eight. We did so, and never 
before had I seen on any one matutinal 
table-cloth provisions which weighed so 
much, or disappeared so rapidly. 

Not many days later I found myself at 
another breakfast-table of a very differ- 
ent character, in the capacity not of host, 
but guest. The host on this occasion was 
Jowett, who asked me to breakfast with 
him in order that I might meet Brown- 
ing. Browning by some one or other—I 
think it was James Spedding—had been 
shown certain manuscript verses—pre- 
cious verses of my own. He had sent me 
a message of a flattering kind with re- 
gard to them, and he now held out both 
his hands to me with an almost boister- 
His eyes sparkled with 
beard 


ous cordiality. 
laughter, his was carefully 
trimmed, and an air of fashion was ex- 
haled from his dazzling white waistcoat. 
He did not embarrass me by any men- 
tion of my own performances. He did 
not, so far as I remember, make any 
approach to the subject of literature at 
all, but reduced both Jowett and myself 
to something like complete silence by a 
constant flow of 
allusions, which, though not deficient in 
point, had more in them of jocularity 
than wit. He was not, perhaps, my ideal 


anecdotes and social 
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of the author of “*Men and Women,” or 
the singer of “ Lyric Love” as “a wonder 
and a wild desire”’; but there the great 
man was, and when I quitted his pres- 
ence and found myself once more in un- 
dergraduate circles, I felt myself shining 
like Moses when he came down from the 
mount. 

I was subsequently enveloped in a 


further reflected glory, due also to 
Jowett’s kindness—a kindness which 
survived many outbursts of what I 


thought somewhat petulant disapproval. 
I received from him one day a curt invi- 
tation to dinner, and presented myself, 
wondering mildly to what this mark of 
favor could be due. But wonder turned 
to alarm when, on entering the master’s 
drawing-room, I diseovered in the dim 
twilight no other figure than his own. 
His manner, however, though not effu- 
sive, civil, and certainly 
fraught with no menace of any coming 
judgment on my sins. We exchanged 
ordinary the 
weather and kindred topics. Then, look- 
ing over his shoulder, he uttered a half- 
audible word or which, being 
plainly not addressed to me, must have 


was Was 


some observations on 


two, 


been addressed to somebody else. Pres- 
ently out of the shadows a somebody 
else emerged. This was a 
markable for the large size of his head, 
his longish haw, his insignificant stature, 


person re- 


and his singularly sloping shoulders. I 
was introduced to him without catching 
his name. Dinner was announced forth- 
with. It was evident that, except for 
myself, this person was to he the sole 
guest. In the candle-light of the dinner- 
table I realized that this was 
Swinburne. 

The dinner passed off pleasantly. 
Swinburne showed himself an intelligent, 
though by no means a brilliant talker; 
and as soon as we had returned to the 
drawing-room, where we drank a cup 


person 


of coffee standing, Jowett, who had some 
engagement, abruptly left us to finish the 
evening by ourselves. On Swinburne the 
effect of the master’s disappearance was 
magical. His manner and aspect bean 
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to exhibit a change like that of the moon 
when a dim cloud drifts away from it. 
Of what we discussed at starting I have 
not the least remembrance, but before 
very long Swinburne was on the subject 
His observation sat first con 
Then he 
began to indulge in quotations from vari 
none of them, I think, from 
his own; but however this may have 
the intoxicate 
him. The words began to thrill me with 


of poetry. 


sisted of general criticisms. 
ous poems 


been, music seemed to 
the spell of his own recitation of them. 
Here at last I realized the 
genius who had made the English lan- 
guage a new instrument of passion. Here 
at last was the singer for whose songs 


veritable 


my ears were shells which still murmured 
with such lines as I had first furtively 
read by the gas-light of the Brighton 
theater. 
listener more and more encouraged him. 
If he began a quotation sitting, he would 
start from his chair to finish it. Finally 
he abandoned the restraints of a chair 
altogether. He began, with gesticulating 


My own appreciation as a 


arms, to pace the room from one end to 
the other, reciting passage after passage, 
and appealing to me, who managed to 
keep pace with him, for applause. “The 
most beautiful lines that Tennyson ever 
wrote,” he exclaimed, “were these, from 


*“Maud’: 


“That like a silent lightning under the stars 
She seem’d to divide in a dream from 
a band of the blest.” 


“Yes,” he went on, “and what did the 
dream-Maud tell her lover when she had 
got him? That the the 
world depended on the Crimean War and 
the prosecution of Lord Palmerston’s 
policy.” 
tions from Sidney Dobell, a writer now 


salvation of 


Finally he strayed into quota- 


hardly remembered, with one of which, 
describing a girl bathing, he made the 
master’s academic rafters ring: 


“She, with her body bright sprinkles the 
waters white, 
Which flee from her fair form, and flee 
in vain, 











if \- 


Dved with the 
And er 


cling main 
He was these 
when another sound became audible 
that of 
Jowett’s voice, 
pitched svllables, 
better 
My next meeting with Swinburne took 
He had man- 


aved meanwhile to make acquaintance 


dear unutterable sight, 

les out her beauties to the cir- 
almost shouting words 
an opening door, followed by 
which said, ith high- 
“You'd both of you 


oO to hed now.” 


pl ice not many day s later. 


with a few other undergraduates—all of 


them enthusiastic worshipers—one_ of 
entertain him = at 


As I could not, being other- 


Whom arranged to 
June heon 
wise engaged, be present at this feast 
myself, L was asked to join the party as 
I arrived at 
Most of the guests 


at a table covered with 


SOOTL as possible afterward. 
a fortunate moment. 
were still sitting 
dessert-dishes. Swinburne was much at 
his ease in an arm-chair near the fire- 
place, and was just beginning, as a num- 
ber of smiling faces showed, to be not 
only interesting, but in some way enter- 
He as I presently 
gathered, about to begin an account of 


taining also. Was, 
a historical drama by himself, which ex- 
sort. of 
parody of what Victor Hugo might have 
written had he English 
events at the opening of the reign of 
Queen Victoria. 


The vivacity and mischievous humor 


isted in his memory only—a 


dramatized 


with which Swinburne gave his account 
of this projected play exhibited a side of 
his character which I have never even 
seen mentioned, and the appreciationand 
surprise of his audience were obviously 
He lay back in 
his chair, tossed off a glass of port, and 


a great delight to him. 


presently his mood changed. Somehow 
or other he got to his own serious poems; 
and before we knew where we were, he 
was pouring out an account of Poems 
and Ballads, and explaining their relation 
to the secrets of his own experiences, 
There were three poems, he said, which 
beyond all the rest were biographical 

“The Triumph of Time,” * Dolores,” 
and * The Garden of Proserpine.” “The 
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Triumph of Time” was a monument to 
the sole real love of his life—a love which 
had been the tragie destruction of all his 
faith in * Dolores” expressed 
the passion with which he had sought 
relief, in the madnesses of the fleshly 
Venus, from his ruined dreams of the 


Wotan. 


heavenly. “The Garden of Proserpine’ 
expressed his revolt against the flesh and 
its fevers, and his longing to find a refuge 
from a haven of undisturbed 
rest, His audience, who knew. these 
three poems by heart, held their breaths 
as they listened to the poet’s own voice, 


them in 


imparting its living tones to passages 
such as the following: 
This is from * The Triumph of Time”: 
“T will say no word that a man may sa 
Whose whole life’s love goes down In a 
dav; 
For this could never have been; and never, 
Though the the 
shall 


and 


gods 


be.” 


years relent, 


This is from “Dolores”: 


*O garment not golden, but gilded, 
O garden where all men may dwell, 
O tower not of ivory, but builded 
By hands that reach heaven from hell.” 


This is from **The Garden of Proser- 
pine”: 
*From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 
We thank with brief thanksgiving 
Whatever gods may be 
That no life lives forever, 
That dead men rise up never; 
river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea.” 


That even the weariest 


Then, like a man waking up from a 
dream, Swinburne turned to our host, 
and said, nervously, “Can you give me 
another glass of port?’ His glass was 
filled; he emptied it at a single draft, 
and then lay back in his chair like a child 
who had gone to sleep, the actual fact 
being, as his host soon recognized, that, 
in homely language, he was drunk. 

I associate my early days at Balliol 
with yet another memorable meeting. 
One of the most prominent and dignified 


of the then residents at Oxford was Sir 
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Henry Acland, who, as a Devonshire 
man, knew many of my relations, and 
had also heard something about myself. 
He was a friend and entertainer of men 
of all sorts of eminence; and while I was 
still more or less a freshman he invited 
me to join at his house a very small com- 
pany in the evening, the star of the oe- 
easion being a university lecturer on art, 
who was just entering on his office, and 
whose name was.illustrious wherever the 
He, too, 
knew something about me, having been 


English language was spoken. 


shown some of my verses, and to meet 
him was one of my cherished dreams. 
Only half a dozen people were present, 
and from a well-known portrait of him 
by Millais I recognized his form at once. 
This Ruskin. He had 


through Lord Houghton or somebody, a 


was sent me, 


verbal message of poetic appreciation 


meeting him in the 
which 


‘ lready. | was now 
flesh The first 
struck me was the irresistible fascination 


thing in him 


~) 
— 


of his manner. It was a manner abs 
lutely and almost plaintively simple, 
but that of no diplomat or courtier could 
be more polished in what was at on 

its weighty and its winning dignity. 
Such was his charm for the eleet: but 
here again comes the question of tem 
Between Ruskin and Jowett 
there was a temperamental antipathy. 
An antipathy of this kind is a very dif- 
ferent thing from any reasoned dislike, 
and of this Ruskin and 
Jowett were types. [T was myself an- 
other. Just as Jowett repelled, so Ruskin 
attracted me. During my later days at 
Oxford | know Ruskin inti- 


mately, my sympathy with his 


perament. 


general fact 


grew to 
and 
genius never lost its loyalty, though for 
that is 
to say, ideas relating to social polities 
were to me intelligible, and 
though, when they became intelligible, 
I regarded them as_ perversely 
chievous. 


a long time certain of his ideas 
barely 


mis- 
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BY VICTOR 


STARBUCK 


| EART of my heart, I never more will doubt 
The miracle of Resurrection Day, 
For all the lovely things of life went out 
In utter dark the night you went away. 
The winds were sobbing in the trees, the rain 
Beat down as if all Heaven’s archangels cried: 
The winking tail-lights of the sullen train 


Failed in the darkness. 


Then all beauty died. 


And all the sunlight faded from the skies: 


} 


The days went by like shadows on a tomb, 


Until you came with warm and tender eves 


And set 


the birds awing, the flowers abloom. 


So lifted up I am and comforted, 


How shall I doubt that 


Love can raise the dead? 
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BY MAXWELL 


Welles mentioned her 


soon iS 


A name you realized dimly that you 


had met her; you did, that is, if vou 
had been born a Philadelphian, or had 
heen a frequenter of that surprising 
city during the late ‘nineties. Slowly 
your first vague recollections took more 
definite form. resolving themselves into 
memories of a figure, tall and graceful, of 
a small head, rather proudly carried, of 
Perhaps, 
more than anything else, you remem- 
hered her neck and shoulders: slim and 


white, and modeled with a directness of 


blond hair and of blue eyes. 


line and firmness of texture essentially 
American 
they SC¢ ned SO 


perpetually virginal; at least 
They were not a warm 
neck and shoulders; there was no ten- 
derness about them, but they were very 
lovely. The emotions they stirred were 
classic, not those associated with a goal 
or refuge. Certainly not the sort of per- 
son whom you would imagine expanding 
eventually into what Welles was discon- 
nectedly trying to deseribe. ... 

Yes, of course. Her name had been 
Elsa Sloane, and she was the daughter 
alarming, repressed, iron-gray 
man, a banker or something, solidly 
rich in the way of Philadelphians, who 
had stood about starched and _ rigidly 
There had been a din- 
ner or two where vou had sat next to her, 


of an 


polite at parties. 


and a ball or two where you had danced 
with her delightful old balls, 
where they played the waltzes of Strauss 
and Berger and there was a shimmering 
unreality of flowers and lights and man- 
ners that seems to have vanished with 
For one thing, 


those 


this armor-plated age. 
vou were not constantly depressed by 
the feeling that all gaiety insulted in 
some roundabout way some one else’s 
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social theories—and once you had whis- 
pered to her through the darkened mo- 
ments of a dull theater party after 
which, collecting all these memories and 
assigning them to their positions of re- 
spective importance, you came back 
once more to Welles, seated before your 
fire, gesturing in his languid, rather em- 
barrassed fashion, and to the later years 
of Elsa Sloane. 

“He's getting very famous.” 

“Who?” 

“Raphael Fortescue, her husband. 
They place him on a par with Sargent. 
His portraits of women—even better, 
they say. The English, of course, since 
he’s English, place him above Sargent. 
Rather a thing—” 

“What is?” 

“Well, rather a thing—born rich and 
the son of an old country family, and all 
that, and then to make of himself a great 
artist.”” 

‘You remembered the neck and shoul- 
ders. “She couldn't have been much of 
a help.” 

Welles smiled cryptically; possibly he 
knew something you didn’t, but his 
thoughts hastened to other matters. He 
recalled the day they were married. She 
was the most lovely bride he had ever 
seen—well, up to that time, anyhow. 
After the ceremony he had waited on the 
steps—old Holy Trinity, if you recol- 
lected—to see her come out. It was a 
spring day—May—and_ Rittenhouse 
Square was filled with sunlight and 
birds. There was a wonderful smell of 
new green leaves. He would never forget 
her when she did come out, slim and 
cool. It made you feel rather sorry for 
voung girls. But then, of course, you 
were an awful ass at that age. 
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Exactly, you were! Ancient irritation 
once stirred by Elsa Sloane and all her 
immured kind in their immured city 
assailed your mind with renewed vigor. 
Yes, he had been an awful ass—Welles. 
Why sorry for the girl and not just as 
sorry for the bridegroom—Fortescue, or 
Wasn't 
riage just as terrifying for the man as 
Good Lord! the idea 
American women of that period had 


whatever his name was? mar- 


for the woman? 


about themselves, and still had, as far as 
that went! The great gift they thought 
they made when they consented to be- 
stow their hand on a man! .. . What 
was Fortescue like? 

“Very charming.” Welles was a trifle 
hurt and muffled. How intolerant you 
were getting, as you got older! Couldn’t 
vou wait a little while to hear what had 
happened to Elsa Sloane? As to For- 
tescue—one of those dark, quick Eng- 
lishmen. Welles saw a lot of him since he 
himself had gone to live in London. 

With which, except as a background, 
you leave Welles for the most part 
behind. Not that he isn’t interesting, for 
he is; and not that he isn’t greatly con- 
cerned with this recital, for he is that, 
too, as you shall see, but as the direct 
narrator of a story Welles is difficult. 
To repeat him literally would be to write 
all broken sentences and stars like the 
preceding paragraphs. One must take 
his verbal staccatocisms as a point of 
departure and beyond that use intuition, 
Welles is a modern man, and Welles, for 
the past fifteen years, has lived in Eng- 
land, and as a result, he talks elliptically 
cally and is much alarmed lest you 
should think him too explanatory and too 
imaginative. Poor Welles, it is fairly ob- 
vious that his desire to be mentally correct 
has cut him off from whatever happiness 
might have been his. . . . And so, gath- 
ering up the disassociated allusions that 
he has let drop about you, you discover, 
with a little shock of pleasure at your 
own intelligence, that it was a night in 
Florence when Elsa Fortescue’s story 
really begins. Up until then it had been 
all maidenhood—Philadelphia maiden- 
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hood at that 
She had had no chance, you see, to real- 
ize that life, far from being a silken rib- 
bon, was a tangled skein, very puzzling 
to unravel. 

But before the night there had been an 
Fate sets 


the stage perfectlv—or else we set the 


and a year of honeymoon. 


afternoon. There usually is. 
stage for Fate. Tragedy follows a pin- 
prick; 
reconcilable quarrel, 

It had been hot; it was late April. In 
the gardens of the Pitti Palace, back of 
the apartment Fortescue had taken for 
the winter, the silhouetted 
slender coolness against a cloudless sky. 
One felt the languor of Italian spring; 
the lazy relaxation of mind and muscle 
that follows surrender to embracing sun- 
light and embracing smells distilled by 
the warmth—the smell of almond-trees, 
of old walls, of earth turned over these 
many years, of closed rooms with their 
shutters at length flung open. Elsa and 
Fortescue had gone to a tea-party of a 
Mrs. Williams, an Englishwoman, widow 
of one of those queer Englishmen who 
live all their lives in foreign places con- 
stantly annoyed by the ways of foreign- 
ers; a small, round, plump, gray-haired 
woman, collector of writers and painters 
and musicians. Elsa did not like her; 
did. But then, after four 


indigestion is the mother of ir- 


cevpresses 


Fortescue 


o'clock of the afternoon, when he 
stopped work, Fortescue apparently 
liked almost every one. He had an 


avidity for people and gaiety—a grim 
worker, you understood, and, like most 
grim workers, an almost faunlike amuser 
of himself afterward; one of those chil- 
dren of the sun in whose company dusk 
takes on more romance, lights spin in 
mystery. But on this particular after- 
noon, this mood of his, usually to Elsa so 
baffling but so exciting, found with her 
little response; rather, the opposite. It 
had been a bad day; it had started 
wrong. She had spent the morning 
lonely and unoccupied, dawdling over a 
book, writing a letter, pottering over 
flowers. She had not seen her husband 
until luncheon, and then he had been in 
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those abstracted, distant states 


of mind that were her despair. It was as 


one of 


if she were a creature of another plane. 
She had been insulted. She had deter- 
mined that he could not pick her up 
again in any light and casual manner. 
Poor Elsa! 


only child of a rich American family, 


The growing-pains of the 


particularly a female child, are acute. 
There had been too much of this of late; 
of this 
man’s work was all very well, but 
And 


blithely unaware of the feelings surging 


absent-mindedness of his. <A 
4 


because Fortescue seemed so 
in her breast, her anger had hardened to 
a settled irritation. The heat irritated 
her; the thought of Mrs. Williams; the 
Italian voices passed on the way across 
the Arno and across the square of the 


cathedral; even Fortescue’s own soft 
English aecents were foreign and dis- 
tasteful. She was homesick and un- 


amused, tired of meeting people who 
thought of her only as Raphael For- 
She longed for the quiet 
assurance and the instant prestige of 
her former life. But as she was very 
she did not think all 
clearly, but rather in a vague, troubled 


tescue’s wife. 


young this out 
way, and as she was very voung she did 
not realize that her hidden anger only 
added to the luster of her eves and the 
color of her cheeks. 


She was altogether 


sapphire—her eves, and her light dress, 
and her hat, and the little sunshade with 
which impatiently she tapped the side- 
walk. 

Fortescue, at her elbow, sighed and 
chuckled and 
with teasing violet eyes. 


regarded her obliquely 

* Flow can any one as pretty as vou,” 
he said, “be quite so ungetatable? You 
ought to have a little cave up in these 
Italian hills and be worshiped for your 
beauty, not your temper. You would 
like that, wouldn’t you? Oh, Phila- 
delphia, what queer things you do to 
your children!” 

As they were at the moment as- 
cending a half-lighted stone stairway, 
and as they had, the next moment, come 


to Mrs. Williams’s tea-party, Elsa found 
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no opportunity for adequate reply. R: 
calcitrant, blue hat and blue dress and 
blue, unfriendly eyes, she was swept up 
by a crowd of temperamental Swiss and 
Poles and English and Italians, who in 
wardly oblated themselves before thi 
beautiful “American icicle” and_ pict 
ured themselves as possible future thay 
ers of a frigidity bitterly intriguing. [| 
was not, therefore, until an hour late 
that she made the discovery that was to 
be to her so extremely important; the 
most important discovery of her life. 
At the time it did not seem important; 
she was only a little puzzled, because 
previously, in the few months of their 
marriage, her husband had never come 
across an old friend of his without at 
once dragging him or her off in pursuit of 
Elsa. He had still the feelings of pride 
natural to a showman who has caught a 
rare and beautiful animal in a strange 
country. But now, apparently, he had 
His face dis- 


closed as much when, searching him out, 


overlooked her entirely. 


she found him sitting on a earved bench 
in a corner, talking to a woman whom 
she had never before seen. An orange 
shaded lamp made a pool of soft light; 
comparative quiet reigned; to Elsa the 
corner seemed oddly apart from the rest 
of the room, these two people she was in- 
terrupting very much encompassed in a 
circle of their own thoughts and words. 
She experienced a queer little flutter and 
tightening of the heart, a flutter and 
tightening she could not account for; as 
if, a naughty child, she had come into a 
place where she was not wanted. 
Fortescue, arising to his feet, spoke a 
trifle lamely and absent-mindedly. “My 
dear,” he stammered, “this is the Mar- 
chesa di Arcoli—I grew up with her.” 
“—, Elsa, awkwardly, “so 
you're English.” And then felt 
abrupt and school-girlish. She realized 
that she was showing to a disadvantage. 
She grew angry with herself; a little 
frightened, too. She realized that she 
had been showing to a disadvantage all 


said 


she 


day, and there was something about it 
malign; something of Nemesis pushing 
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her on to the wrong gesture and the 
wrong phrase. This was a most finished 
woman who was holding her hand, at 
least so it seemed to Elsa’s agitated 
elance—a tall woman dressed in black, 
but so slim and beautifully made that 
her height was gracious and not easily 
discerned. A woman of dark, restless 
eves and twisted, red mouth—a lovely, 
if not altogether pleasant, mouth—and 

hint of something pathetic, perhaps, 
about her finely modeled, fresh-colored 
cheeks: and. above all, a woman who 
had evidently known Fortescue inti- 
mately for years, for she called him by 
a nickname and studied Elsa with the 
delicate analysis with which women 
greet the hew wives of old friends. Now 
she laughed. 

* Yes,” she said 


rather husky 


she had a sweet, 
“English; only 
Italian by adoption. And I’m so glad to 
have discovered you two. You must 
come to see me often. I shall be in Flor- 
ence all the rest of April and May.” 
That was all. Not very much. But 
afterward Elsa and Fortescue had 
walked home unusuelly silent through 


voice 


streets overlaid with the shadow of tall, 
windowless buildings and the night, un- 
til, obeving the demon of inopportunity 
that had stood at her elbow all day, 
Elsa broke the silence. She was not 
jealous, she told herself; she would have 
scorned jealousy. As a young and lovely 
American she believed that once she had 
given herself to a man, that man, wor- 
shipful, attentive, grateful, was irrevo- 
cably hers; moreover, she had the calm 
insolence of youth, and this woman, this 
old friend of Fortescue’s, was at least ten 
vears her senior; but she had, none the 
less, securely fixed in her mind, the no- 
tion that any undue attention, even of 
the most platonic kind, given by her 
husband to any one or anything else was 
an infraction of her own sovereignty. 
She had felt, a few 


towards 


hours. earlier, 
the same way Fortescue’s 
painting. 

“Who is this friend—this Marchesa di 


Arcoli?”” she asked, and, although she 
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meant to ask it gently, she asked it with 
a crispness that was irritating. 

Fortescue came back to his immediate 
surroundings abruptly. 

“Her name,” he answered, “was Vio- 
let Harrington. I knew her years ago in 
London—then she married this Italian. 
I think she’s very unhappy.” 

Elsa hesitated, chose the wrong post- 
ure, and plunged. 

“She ought to be.” 

What?” 
sharply in the dusk. 

“She ought to be.” 
laughed — incredulously 
“What in God’s name do you mean?” he 


Fortescue’s voice whistled 


Fortescue 


said. 

Elsa, trembling inwardly, spoke with 
the assured cruelty of sudden fear. “Just 
that. She is either a bad woman, or will 
be.” She hurried on, half unaware of 
what she was saying, and yet dimly cog- 
nizant that she was speaking the truth. 
This Marchesa di Arcoli was a bad 
woman; a grasping, selfish, unsatisfied 
She knew it. What fools men 
Why wouldn't they hear facts? 
She realized her husband’s anger as she 


wolnan. 


were! 


blindly finished her speech. *T have no 
patience with women who make their 
own beds and then won't lie in them. 
Oh ves, vou think me very young, but 
I can tell from a woman’s face— _ She 
has hungry eves.” 

or a moment Fortescue was silent, 
as if struck dumb with amazement at the 
outrageous words, then he spoke in a 
voice Elsa had never before heard- pre- 
cisely, coldly, and finally. 

“Tf you don’t mind,” he said, “you'll 
leave my friends alone. I made them 
long before even I knew you.” 

Her mood of the day passed ; she 
could have sunk down on the pavement 
and wept. But it was too late, and she 
recognized the fact. Perhaps for the 
first time in her heretofore admired life 
she perceived the irrevocableness of 
words; their fatal finality. One is to 
gather from Welles that this was the first 
symptom on her part of growing up. 

She walked beside her husband in 
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nee with tightened lips, and, in equal 
sile nee, passed throug ha miserable din- 
ner, where, in the great paneled room in 
MW hich they dined, the four candles on the 
to hold back 
her and un- 
equal to making clear the figure of For- 
tescue, strangely nebulous and unfa- 
miliar. 

Later she went out onto the balcony 
that the apartment. 
A great full moon was up. The night 
Wis te nder and filled with small sounds, 
She hoped her husband would come to 
her soon. She was entirely ready to for- 
give him. Then she heard his step and 
sank back into the long chair in which 
she was ly ing. He stood with his back to 
the moon so that she could not see his 
face clearly, but she knew his eyes were 


table seemed inadequate 
the shadows surrounding 


ran the length of 


searching her. The glow of his cigarette 
illumined from time to time his white 
shirt-front. Finally he spoke softly. 
“What silly asses we are!” he said. 
“Tm But you mustn't, sweet- 
heart, say cruel things. It isn’t right. 
What do we know of any one else’s life? 
No one even knows what goodness is. 
And Violet Harrington is a good woman 


1 woman. I know all 


Sorry. 


an exceptiona 
about her.”’ 

So it had been altogether her fault, 
not his? She, Elsa, had been utterly to 
blame! Her spirit drew apart a little. 
Long ago she had realized the folly of 
her speech of the walk homeward, but 
At all 
events, she was not prepared to shoulder 
Proud people so 
that 
un- 


ad provocation been iF king? 


entire responsibility. 
themselves 
them 
Fortescue could kiss 
but Sud- 
denly he stood back and thrust his hands 
When he spoke it was 
in a curious, tired, half-laughing voice. 
“Would you mind telling me,” he 
‘what L have married?” 
faltered. “Why 
I don’t understand.” 
very 


thorous hly castigate 
further correction 


Yes, 


he was doing so now: 


seems to 
necessary. 
her: 


into his pockets. 


asked, s 
Klsa 

“Why 
i ¥ 

tescue, and his words tumbled over one 


* she began. 


simple,” answered For- 


another, as if he was giving rein to 
thoughts long repressed. “I thought | 
had married a woman, but it seems | 
haven't. Oh yes, I know you're young, 
and I know I may be cruel, but I can’t 
wait all my life for you to grow up. Be- 
sides, I don’t think you ever will. Your 
trouble isn’t youth; it lies much deeper 
You're a narcissan, my dear; in a world 
of reality you are interested solely in 
your own reflection. Well—I can’t vo 
on wooing you forever, you know. It 
grows stale. Sometimes you must woo 
me, too, just a little. Besides, I have a 
life. Every now and then it would be 
becoming in you to evince a little inter- 
est in it even if you fail to feel it.” He 
turned and disappeared through one of 
the long windows; Elsa heard his foot- 
steps dying away down the 
flagged hall within. 

She lay looking at the moon through 
tear-blinded eyes. She was trembling 
with fatigue and wounded feelings and 
anger, a new anger. 
words had brought an unexpected, stun- 
ning confusion into the situation; an 
unprepared for element. Every ideal 
carefully cherished had been outraged; 
and, crowning injury of all, her husband, 
the man she had picked out from all the 
world, had, it seems, suddenly, horribly, 
chosen to divest himself of the aureole 


stone- 


Fortescue’s last 


with which she had endowed him. She 


was disconcerted. What did he mean? 
What did he want of her? Could he pos- 
sibly think decent women made open 
Why should she—why 
should they? Hadn’t she given him all 
she had to give- everything? It was un- 
ble. She felt as if she had been 
touched by an unknown vulgarity, by a 
fierceness the presence of which in life 


love to men? 


beara 


she had never before suspected. She was 
uncomfortable with thoughts she cou'd 
neither co-ordinate nor interpret. Clocks 
striking midnight aroused her before she 
went back into the apartment. . . . One 
gathers from Welles that this was her 
second step towards growing up. 
Subsequently, Elsa’s first reaction was 
toward a 


+ 
aWweecu, 


toward cool dignity; 








hurt, patient frame of mind. That is the 
usual baffled feminine attitude; particu- 
larly when under the bafflement is a 
feeling that one is in the wrong, isn’t it? 
her best 
could, without becoming too transpar- 
ent, that she was waiting, was entirely 


She showed husband as she 


receptive to the apologies he might wish 
to make. He wanted that, didn’t he? 
Receptiveness? She was astonished that 
he seemed so oblivious to her attitude. 
For all one could tell, the quarrel of the 
moonlit night had passed him by as if it 
had never occurred. He was altogether 
his usual amused self, alternately silent 
and completely absorbed, or gay and 
adventurous, except that for a week or 
so, it was true, he had been restless and 
had spoken of leaving Florence. 

**Let’s } 


away,” he suggested, ir- 
ritably. 


“T’m fed up with Italy. We'll 
sublease this apartment and go home.” 


pre t 


Klsa had the domestic instincts of a 
cat; household change appalled her. 

“But we're just getting really set- 
tled,” she objected. 

“Very well,” said Fortescue, with an 
odd finality. 

And so they did not go until the end 
of May. Later Elsa wished that she had 
acquiesced in the original plan, for the 
Marchesa di Arcoli, you understand, be- 
gan to assume a position of importance 
in her life. It had been clear to every one 
else that this would be the case, but it 
had not been clear to Elsa. Youth and 
beauty cannot imagine defeat until the 
defeat actually has occurred. Youth is 
particularly insolent; its weapons, more- 
over, are clumsy. Elsa became aware of 
the fact that her husband was seeing a 
great deal of this old friend of his only 
after all Florence had had at least a week 
or two to smile and nod and grimace, and 
it was even a week later before she dis- 
covered that he was quite willing to see 
her alone, unsupported by a wife. When 
she had summoned up enough courage to 
speak to him about this, it was with a 
new meekness and uncertainty in her 
voice. 
afraid of her husband. 


She was beginning to be rather 
heir relation- 
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ship seemed to have undergone a subtle 
“unget 
atableness’”’ of which he had accused her. 


change; he was exhibiting the 
He met her objections with amused tol- 
erance, 

* Whatever vou may think, my dear,”’ 
he said, “I have every intention of seeing 
from time to time an old friend—par- 
ticularly an old friend who has a par- 
ticular interest in my work and who is 
in trouble. I hope some day that you 
will learn that this is not America.” 

‘Perhaps I shall,” she had flashed 
back at him. 

He had stared at 
displeased eyes. 


her with wide and 


“IT don’t want to say anything rude,” 


he said, “but I should beware of un- 
pleasant thoughts, if I were you.” 
Elsa was troubled with the feeling 


that she was abroad upon unknown and 
uncharted seas. She was very unhappy. 
She wanted very much to do the right 
thing, but what the right thing was, she 
could not discover—again she felt the 
irrevocableness of words: the inability 
to take back what has been said, the in- 
ability so to frame a sentence that it will 
convey instantly to one you love that 
you love him, or her, and wish to forget, 
to wipe off, all that has been dene. 

Two weeks later, however, Fortescue 
had been neither tolerantly amused nor 
displeased when, one night, returning 
late for dinner, he had announced his in- 
tention of leaving Florence at onee. To 
the contrary, he had been obviously, 
although mysteriously, disturbed. ‘To 
Elsa’s newly oversensitive intuitions it 
seemed, although she chided herself and 
was shocked at her own imaginings, as 
if his life were diseconcerted with some- 
thing far too warm for mere friendship. 
She did not dare allow 
further. 

“Get ready!” he had said. 
return to England.” 

London proved a new world to Elsa. 
For one thing, she had never before seen 
her husband in his native land except 
for the month, just after their marriage, 
they had spent with his family in the 


herself to go 


“T must 
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She realized him, therefore, 
more completely and with a new respect. 
He was 


SOUL ht 


country. 


an important man, a much- 
after man. The two of them were 
swept up ina round of engagements. She 
found England greatly to her liking; 
there seemed a franker air here than on 
the Continent; this place, like her own 
country, 


was a place of known ante- 


cedents and of assured positions, She 
Poles and 
Swiss and Italians and uncertain British 
Marchesa 
dl Areoll; perhaps she would have been 
able to forget the last forever, would 
able to delude 
thinking the whole dark episode in Flor- 


began to forget completely 


and even, to some extent, the 


have heen herself into 
ence a passing, easily obliterated mad- 


ness on her husband’s part—she was 


still, vou see, So very sure of the ultimate 
invineibility of her youth and looks 

had it not been for the unfinished letter 
she found in her husband’s handwriting 
The letter marked the see- 
ond momentous period of her life: it 
also marked, incidentally, the first time 
in all her life when she really knew what 


When the 


proud fall it is with a tearing and bruis- 


on his desk. 


shame was, shame at herself. 


ing of fiber the softly padded jesuitical 
cannot imagine; vel it is very sood for 


them. One is also to observe here 
that Welles is apparently trying to 
convey to you the impression that this 
was Elsa’s third mile-stone in her 


somewhat stumbling progress toward 
maturity. 

July had come and gone, but For- 
tescue, at work upon some portraits, still 
lingered on in his London studio. The 
city slumbered restlessly in the dusty 
heat of August. 


arid morning, 


And it was on a blue, 
when a rainless breeze 
stirred the trees outside the open win- 
dows, that Elsa, going to her husband’s 
library for some writing-material, found 
the letter on his desk. 

A sentence caught her eye, and she 
picked up the closely written sheet and 
continued to read. Her heart was beat- 
ing with stifling rapidity; at first 
was unaware of the baseness of her act. 


she 
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Her impulse was primitive; it was not 
until later that realized, among 
other things, that the very fact of her 
husband having left his letters about so 
openly was proof that her guilt of read- 
ing one would be entirely beyond the 
pale of his comprehension. 

* You have asked me,” ran the letter, 
“why I left Florence so hastily. Surely 
you know? 


she 


It was because I was afraid 
of myself. Iam no fool or prude about 
life, but Iam an artist, and, as an artist, 
I know that vou cannot destroy beauty 
and survive as vou were before 
matter for what moments of unimag- 
inable bliss. You taught me a 
knowledge of the beauty of personal re- 





no, no 
have 
lationships of which, before, I was igno- 


rant, and I fled lest the 
crescendo of this would carry us into 


from you 
regions I dare not contemplate. Dreams 
are better, my dear, unless they can be 
Dishon- 
esty mrarks the ending of beauty. For 
my work I need dreams, but I must be 
sure never to replace them by anything 
save clear-eved reality. Soiled reality is 


translated into honest action. 


the death of both dreams and dreamer. 

* Besides, my situation is not as sim- 
Tam 
devoted to my wife;. she is very fine even 
if she is very young, and I cannot desert 
her and I cannot betray her. Surely I 
would be a poor sort of man if I were to 
take her conception of life and distort it 
into and bring this 
memory and accusation to you as my 
first gift. It is not her fault if she cannot 
give me what I need, or what, I some- 
times feel, all creatures must have of 
happiness. She does her best; I must be 
content. But sometimes—yes, that can- 
not be prevented—many times, you will 
walk and talk with me in my thoughts. 
You will be the horizon to which always 
I can compare the things near at hand 
when they seem so far from the perfec- 
tion that I believe is dormant in every- 
thing. . . . Once a year write me—tell 
me all that you think, or have done... .” 

Elsa put down the letter. Her face 


ple as even the situations of most. 


something base, 


was white and drawn; her eyes were like 














A 


lonely pools under a parching sun. Very 
slowly into her whirling brain had been 
filtering a small stream of ice-cold 
thought, a vision that she knew would 


be there always. She had done a shame- 
ful thing, she, Elsa Sloane; 
strangely enough, this was much more 
ly a few months 
she real- 
ized this curious change in her point of 


and—and, 
important, although on 
before it would not have been 
was in 


view, even as she stood there she 


love, yes, completely, with a man who 
from now on could give her only part of 
himself, unless—and even her untrained 
intuitions knew him too well to imagine 


such a thing possible—he forgot, or un- 


>» 


ul of Tarsus 
revelation. She stood with her hands up 


less a miracle happened, a I 


to her cheeks, staring out of the window 
at the trees stirred by the rainless breeze. 
How strange! 
That was really a very fine letter of her 
husband's, and yet he was completely 
ignorant of the fact that through what 
he had said in it he was as unfaithful to 
her as he would have been through some 
But the 
woman to whom he was writing would 


not be wnaware. Oh no! 


How strange men were! 


grosser physical malfeasance. 


Women are 
unable to and 


know that love 


separate their minds 
bodies as men do. The ‘ 
is a matter of completeness, or else that 
it is nothing at all. They 
fied 

Afterward she went 


are not satis- 

\\ 1th half measures 

down-stairs with 

a new calmness and interviewed her but- 

ler about the dinner-party she was giv- 

ing that night. Only when it 

late on that day—at midnight, after her 
her bed, 

she able to relinquish herself to tears. 

that Welles re- 

He had been 


sent to London permanently by the firm 


Was very 


guests had gone was 


lying in 


It was about this time 


uppeare 


upon the scene. 


for which he was working. Immediately 
he hunted Elsa out with the soft avidity 
of the socially inclined bachelor tempera- 
ment. It was more or less clear that he 
had always been in love with her in a 
non-brilhant way, and it was entirely 
clear that, from this moment on, unless 


Welles had been Welles and Elsa just 
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what she was, their history might have 
different A lonely 


tha desperate thought as her 


had a very ending. 
woman, W 
constant « yMpanion, is inclined to he 
en if she is in love with the 
That she talked a 
; to Welles and in detail, goes 
without saving: belonged may 
still belon for all that—to the large 


division of completely honest woman- 


re kle ss. eF 
man she is hurting. 


rreat deal 


( 


} 
she 


kind who fail to discover any disloyalty, 
even toward good taste, in the diselosin 

to an intimate friend of intimate secrets. 
As a result, 


night 


there came a warm summer 
later For 
tesque’s little place down in Surrey, 
Elsa’s future 
But not for long. 

She Welles had left 


in the sitting-room and had gone 


two years when, at 


trembled in the balance. 


and Fortesque 
reading 
out through one of the long windows into 
the perfumed darkness of the garden. 
The smell of grass and of vew and of a 
multitude of flowers touched them with 
in\ isible fins ra. 
all. 

“The letter came to-day,” said Elsa. 

“You mean—”’ 

“Regularly She made 
a sweeping gesture with her arms into 
“It is a big, thick letter, 
coronet. I] suppose this will go on 
I die.” 


An overpowering sense of her near- 


There was no dight at 


every vear.”” 


the shadows. 
with a 
unti! 


ness, and of a new pathetic quality about 
her, took possession of Welles; he could 
bear it no longer. 

‘It will not go on!” he said, between 
his teeth, and stepped forward. 

For a moment she allowed his arms 
with a trembling uncertainty, then she 
“My 
poor friend,”’ she said quietly, vet with 
timid lips, ‘how very wicked | am he- 
And she turned and walked 
slowly back into the house, 
Welles astonished at the ma- 
turity that seemed to have become part 
of her. 


put them gently away from her. 


coming.” 
leaving 
sudden 


Once in the house, however, she fled 
up the stairs. Fortesque had left the 
sitting-room and she hunted him out in 
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his bedroom where he was standing be- 
the mirror. 
hand on the knob of the door, trying to 
control the throbbing of her heart. 

* Raphael!” 


Fortesque half turned about, smiling 
her 


fore She paused with her 


questioningly at wide and 
flushed ( hee ks. 

* Rapha e 

“My dear?” His smile eTew fixed. 

Her thoughts whirled suddenly in the 
aching confusion of her brain. 

“You 
“You 

Ilis evebrows went up. 


but 


She gave a little hoarse cry and fell 


eves 


must love me!” she panted. 


you must love me!” 

*What—” 
he began, her self-control deserted 
her. 
at his knees and embraced them. 


Nore!” “Nore! vou 


must love me!” 


she sobbed. 


He had never seen her this way be- 
fore; he had not imagined her capable 
of Sie h a scene; he was bewildered and 
horrified. He drew her over toa lounge 
and sat her down beside him and patted 
he r shoulder, bat she slipped away from 
him and hid her head once more on his 
knees 

*T cannot go on!” she said. 


“With what?” 


for the broken sentences that 


He was unprepared 
tumbled 
from her lips. 

For a long while they remained this 
way, Fortescue staring straight in front 
of ham, stroking with unheeded hand the 
bowed head. Finally he spoke with 
effort. 

“TIT do love you, he said, gently. “as 
love you greatly, as you should know. 
I forgive your reading that letter—what 
difference does it make? I love you and 
alway sshall. I love vou point for point. 
All that you give me I return, gift for 
gift, thought for thought. Isn't that 
enough? What more ean I give or prom- 
ise?”’ For a moment he was silent, as if 
considering deeply his next words. Sud- 
denly he, too, flung out his arms as Elsa 
had done in the garden an hour before. 
* Can well,’ he 


you not grant me as 


asked, i dream or two?” 


Elsa did not raise her head for a long 
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then she got to her feet. 
tainly,’ she said, softly, and kissed him. 
“Good night. Yes, it is all right. Quite 
all right.””. She felt much older than he. 

She went up to her own room and 


** Cer- 


instant; 


stood by the open window, staring out 
into the liquid obscurity of the night. 
The young air touched her young bare 
shoulders. So this was the end of youth, 
was it, and of all her visions? To love 
all her life a man who in return could 
And vet it had 
that now 
clearly enough. Or, no, not her fault, but 
the fault of those before her: wearisome 
generations of those before her! Dull! 
Dull! Dull'!—She could not think back 
so far! How could they expect her to 
hold, with the starched little precepts 
they had willed to her, such a man as 
How? She had tried to 
confine quicksilver to a small, unyielding 
crystal platter. And now—? Suddenly 
she leaned forward and gripped the 
Well, she would do that, 
She had failed so far, but she 
would not fail in this essential. If dreams 
were her husband he 
should have them and she would guard 
them. 

for the 
would clasp the determination to her as 
a flagellant clasps his crucifix of thorns. 
and she felt 


. So, you will say, 


love her only lamely. 
been her own fault, she saw 


her husband? 


window-sill. 


anyway! 
necessary for 


It would be a fitting immolation 


mistakes she had made. She 


But so many years; 
herself so young! . 
here were two fools with their dreams! 

Possibly. nin ii 

What, after all, to do with 
dreams?. Live with them, I suppose. 
Strive to make the best of them and fail 
pray, no matter how high 
your spirit of self-sacrifice was originally, 
that time will obliterate them and find, 
as is usually the case, that time does 
not; those dreams, that 
outlet of normal consummation is given 

hate each 


is one 


to do so: 


is, Where no 


tth of August because on 
that day comes with unfailing regularity 
a thick envelope wearing a coronet.... 

And so, because it has to be done, we 
skip fourteen years and a multitude of 
Welles’s elusive sentences and come to 
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the spring of 1912 and the Riviera, and 
the Hétel Esplanade at Nice. That is, 
we skip all but a few of Welles’s sen- 
tences, and these are too significant to 
skip and are short and, for him, extraor- 
meta- 


dinarily definite. He becomes 


phorical—an unheard-of thing; he re- 
minds you that he has spoken of Elsa 
Fortescue as always wearing blue, hadn't 
he—of her turquoise effect, a little hard 
Well, she got over that. 
You somehow 


and brilliant? 
Odd, 


thought of her as turquoise any more, 


wasn’t it? never 
you thought of her, rather, as amethyst 
that’s the stone, isn’t 1t? Softer, com- 
Imagine, Welles be- 
coniune metaphorical! . 
It hasn't 
Esplanade ; 


plete in color. . . 


the Hoétel 


but it has beautiful gardens, 


an esplanade, 


and is on the outside of the town on the 
edge of a hill where a footpath goes up 
to a wall that overlooks the valley of the 
river. It is supposed to be the quietest 
and most careful hotel in that part of the 
world, and for these reasons Elsa and 
Fortescue, and Welles, as an acquiescing 
third, had picked it out. Fortescue was 
very much overworked and had been 
ordered a holiday; Welles had become 
that most harmless and not unnecessary 
thing, a ubiquitous bachelor friend. The 
life of a kindly barnacle is, after all, not 
Unrewarded faithfulness is 
better than none at all. 

In the gardens of the Hétel Esplanade 


where they narrow into a strip of thick 


al bad one, 


verdure between the buildings and the 
rising hill beyond, there is a bench of 
stone, with carved ends and a Medusa 
head at the back. Over the bench hangs 
a mimosa-tree, so that you sit in a little 
circle of shade with the white sunlight 
just beyond the tips of your shoes. And 
the bench and the mimosa-tree are just 
outside the window of the second-story 
sitting-room which for the time being 
was Fortescues’ 

Welles and Elsa—they had just fin- 
ished luncheon—stood at the window 
and looked down into the mid-day quiet 
of the garden. It was so still they saw a 
lizard creep out of an interstice in the 
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bench, run up the back, over the Medusa 
head, and down. Fortescue stuck his 
face in at the door. 


“Made up your mind vet,” he asked, 


Elsa, “about going to the Grays’ to- 
night for bridge? If so Vil order the 


motor for half after seven. 
have a sort of stand-up supper, I believe.” 


They're to 


Elsa made a dissenting motion with 
her hand. “Let's put it off,” she begged. 
“That is, the decision. I’m so lazy; 
it’s—I can’t tell vet. About five [ll 
know how Mrs. Gray’s stridencies are 
There will be a lot 
of other people, so our coming or not 


going to affect me. 


won't make any difference.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Fortescue, ir- 
ritably, rather as if life had suddenly 
“Tm off to Men- 


Ill be back in time to dress. By 


become unbearable. 
tone. 
then you'll know.” And he slammed the 
door behind him. 

He had grown rather irritable lately. 
Great personal charm coupled with fame 
is a devastating combination; one is too 
much sought after, too much torn be- 
tween the conflicting passions of work 
and gregariousness. 

“You think he’s better?” 

Elsa sighed. ‘*Oh, lots,” 
turned back to the window. 
and Welles looked down 
garden there was a woman sitting on the 
She must have just that 
moment come out of the hotel. 

Welles heard Elsa take a sharp breath 
and he saw her body stiffen. You must 
watch now very closely what Elsa did. 
“Wait!” she commanded suddenly, and 
laid a hand on Welles’s arm, and was 


said Welles. 
and 
When she 


again into the 


she said, 


stone bench. 


gone. 

The behind her, and 
there was an interval of quiet, and then 
Welles 
and go up to the woman on the bench. 
The latter looked up, but remained sit- 
ting for an instant longer before she 
got to her feet. She was a slim, dark 
woman with a large hat that shaded 
her face. After awhile she and Elsa 
walked away into the shadows of a path 
hidden in wistaria. 


do« rr closed 


saw her come out below him 
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table and 


hegan to 


to a 
and 
motoring 


in a coat, 


eh the room whistling. 
ke.” he said, ““wake Elsa 
n't get her to do anything any 

“All right,” nodded Welles, 
\ clock ticked. Drowsy sunlight crept 


across the floor. Through the windows 


abs ntly 


will.”’ 


came the scent of wistaria. Then, unex- 
pectedly, Elsa was back again, leaning 
table, her 
staring with unusually brilliant eyes at 
Welles, who had risen to his feet. 


\ 1] he 
Walk, ii¢ 


against a hands behind her, 


lake me out for a said, 


quickly. 
“Who was the woman?” asked Welles. 
Klsa made a_ gesture 
“No one,” she said 
friend l haven't 


nissal. 
my 

+ 2 a seen her 
asked her to dine with 


} 


to—to surprise Raphael. She is here 


only 


's motoring down 
to Italy to join her husband A queer 
little chuckle bubbled up from her as if 
she had had nothing whatsoever to do 


‘Her third 


for the might she 


with its inception, hus- 
band,” she amended. 

“Third?” que ried Welles 

“Yes, third.” Elsa’s eyes contracted. 
“(ver here one must live. you know; 
Ill introduce 
Meet me,” 
his arm, 
foot of 
the 


You under- 


marry or starve. Come! 
vou to her at halt past seven. 
hand on 
the 


1 
here ] ( eS 


she said, laving a 


‘at half ven at 


past se 


into 


said Welles, “I understand.” 
didn't: 


as the afternoon progressed. 


nor did he understand 


But he 
any better 
They 
along the sea front; they had tea in a 
little café wl a red-coated orchestra 
played with rhythm. 
Over a cup she was taking from her lips 
Elsa looked at Welles with a sudden low- 
ering of e\ elashes. 

“Beautiful eyelashes!” 
Welles. “Oh, by Jove!’ 


walked down into the town and 


ere 


waltzes undue 


interjects 
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“Tell me,” she asked, and her voice 


a little unsteady, “do you think 
cruelty is ever justified?” 
Welles felt that he was skirtin 


confines of the mystery, but his u 


Was 


standing was no clearer than befo 
“it depends,” he answered: “in si 


instances it seems unavoidable in 
tangled world.” 

“Oh ves!” she said. “Just that! That 
is the point, An operation, for instance, 
she laughed 


to cure a secret illness” 
“mental or physical.” She 
* But the shock 


is very great, even in the most necessary 


uncertainly 
suddenly bee ame grave. 
of operations, isn’t it?” She spread out 
her hands. ‘“‘I wonder!” 

In the dusk, she and Welles walked 
slow ly back to the hotel. 

At half past seve n!” 
trembling gaiety, and was 

In the Hétel E ‘plan: de the main st 


a slow curve into a 


she said, witha 


vone. 


case debouch Ss with 
large room where there are many chi: 

and many little tables, and here people 
sit before they dine, and here, afterw a “d, 
they come to sip coffee and to dislike the 
Just 


chande lier of dra ed 


strangers about them. where the 


staircase ends Is a 
crystals { ling a pool of radiance 
hastily or 


their notion of how 


It is 


which { 
cording to 


through ~p ladies, 
slowly, a¢ 
on that particular night they look. 
an uncompromising radiance. 


At the 


a dinner-jacket, 


foot of the staircase, Welles, i: 
waited. He he ard a 
whisper of skirts above him and looked 
Elsa 
faint, reflective smile on her lips. 
had made an unusually brilliant toilette. 


She \ 


up. was descending, slowly, a 


She 


mea vou : nphir 
as Wearing a gown of sapphire and 
s, and 


and she 


sapphire ear-rings were in her ear 
he 4 chee ks were flushed Was 
carrying her head with the pretty, proud 
carriage of a woman who knows that at 
the moment she is beautiful. It came to 
Welles with a shock he had not experi- 
enced for years how really beautiful she 
Her thirty-six years had treated 
her kindly. 

“Wait a moment,” she whispered, as 
she passed him, and she went over into 


Was. 
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the crowd and came back with the tall, 
dark woman of the afternoon. 

* Forgive me,” she said, “for bringing 
you here, but it is the most convenient 
place to await my husband. Mr. Welles 

the Marchesa di” 
self——*the Principessa di Vitelli.”’ 
then Welles knew 
happen. 

With a 
realized that he was at the beginning of 
a momentous moment, and then he real- 
ized that, however uncomfortable such 


she corrected her- 
And 


what was going to 


sudden flash of intuition he 


moments were for a person of his tem- 


perament, there was about this particu- 


lar moment an extreme degree of equity ; 
sense of the nearness of 
After four- 
teen vears, Elsa’s hour of consummation 


a stimulating 
the wings of the Eumenides. 
had arrived, and, more than any one 
else in the world, he knew what those 
fourteen vears had been to her; knew 
better, px rhaps, than did Elsa herself; 
knew the dark, unaided struggle, the 
slow agony, the maimed pride; the gift 
held For- 
tescue’s part, accepted with so many 
reservations. We are to imagine that at 
this second of time Welles loved Elsa 
with a sharp clearness that had hereto- 
fore foreign to his 
nature. He admired, 
still shrank a little from the prospective 
expression of it, the precision with which 


so constantly out and, on 


inarticulate 
too, although he 


been 


she had made her own the opportunity 
given by the unexpected turn of the 
wheel of fate. He looked at 
women standing under the austere light 
of the chandelier. Even 
this particular position Elsa had chosen 
at the foot of the staircase, where For- 
tescue, coming down, would be able to 


the two 


How clever! 


with distinctness and unin- 
terruptedly. He would be indeed a fool 
if he did not understand immediately 
what life meant him to understand; if 
he did not perceive immediately the dif- 
ference with which these two women had 
handled the gifts that were theirs; Elsa 

the amethyst Elsa, you understand— 


see them 


cool and sweet and ripening toward a 
rich maturity, and this other woman— 
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“burnt out,’ Welles called her. Life had 
Hler dark, lovely eves 
were still there, but beyond that she was 


burned her out. 
altogether burned out; only her eyes 
and a certain unconscious wistfulness, 
perhaps, with which nature compensates 
And yet, ap- 


parently, she was unaware of this, as 


for its injuries were left. 


faded beauty is inclined to be; she was 
altogether self-possessed, imperturbed, 
possibly a trifle patronizing. This ac- 
counted, then, for the ease with which 
Elsa had set the stage for her duel. The 
Principessa di Vitelli felt that she was 
still dealing with an awkward child. 

* Raphael,” smiled Elsa 
with a quick calmness—* will be down 
He is always late. 
go early to-morrow morning?” 

“Yes, very early.” 

“Tm so sorry. But then we were very 


she spoke 


soon. 


So you must 


lucky to run across you as we did. I 
haven't told Raphael 
plete surprise to him.” 
“Oh!” The Principessa di Vitelli’s 
dark suddenly went up. 
Welles, watching intently, was aware 
that into her mind, for the first time, had 
flashed a tiny suspicion of something 
untoward. But Elsa’s manner was dis- 


it will be a com- 


eyebrow ~ 


arming. 

*He will be so delighted,” she said. 
“He has been very much overworked 
lately. That is why we are here. To see 
an old friend like you will be to him par- 
ticularly rejuvenating.” 

*You are very kind,” 
Principessa di Vitelli. 

“No! 
Your rare letters have meant 
him, perhaps, than anything else in the 
world.” 

“You mean—?” The dark eves grew 
round and a faint color stirred in the 
Principessa’s cheeks. 

Elsa laughed  ingenuously. 
course! Why not? We are 
modern now in England, my dear, than 
we used to be. Why should I object to 
your letters, when they meant so much 
to him?”’ She drew closer to the other 
woman, her manner friendly, faintly 


murmured the 


“No! 


more to 


Elsa became grave. 


“Of 
much more 
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g, earnest. “I dare s: \ . she said, 


as new-fashioned a woman as 

but 
man I happen to care for, 1 do not 
friends of 


I think it is a woman’s work to make a 


when it comes to the life of 


he ' 
ree with numerous mine, 


man’s life complete, particularly if he 
} 


4 ] 
happens to be a gentus—they say 


Raphael is—and you are not; when, in 
fact 

bling and stupid 
letters have 


Raphael's 


, you yourself are only rather fum- 
And you see, your 
made 


done that—have 


life > 1, veel > let Pr 
ile ever sO much COMmMplecel 


than it would have been.’ She _ hesi- 
tated, as il 


ried 


a little confused, 


“You 


“I’m sure you feel the same 


then hur- 


on. understand, I know,” 
she said; 
way. Perhaps 


cee. f 


long ago telling you 


She paused ““ per- 


should even have written you 
this. Should I? J] 
should have made myself clearer.” 

h in ears 


that even Welles found himself for 


a while puzzled as to her ullimate mean- 


She was so innocent, so mu 
nest, 
The entire lack of misgiving on the 
irt ot the Princ ipessa di \ itelli adde d to 


ing. 


pr. 
this contusi noon his part. These might 
| 


ave been two smiling women discussing 


the most ordi ry of things. For a mo- 
ment he felt that his 
| Chi 


feminine reason EK] 


initial intuition had 


incorrect; that for some unknown 
was conducting an 


Her 


this impres- 


conciliation. next 


toy] 


words, howe ver, corrected 


unlooked-for 


he said, with a curious 


little hie ki iv 
dry ith a 


than 
noticed a 


of her lips, as if they were 


hidden fever, “lives more 


most men In 

times th 

to cen him to reality 
Phat is the way with all of 

the Principessa, lightly, a 


interested in what threatened to become 


u sal 
if not greatly 
a philosophical conversation. 

“Aur 

“Yes.” 

“No,” said Elsa, abruptly, “not all. 
iy Ws 


pric tical. 


if any, women. Women are more 
Their drean s 


they 


bolster their 


vanity; or are warm dreams, 


dreams of physical nearness that they 
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may bring true—or, perhaps, may not. 
Oh no, women drezm differently.” 
There was for the first time an under 
current of challenge in her voice, and she 
apparently realized this, for she turned 
] 


and looked up the staircase. * Rapha | 


is always so late!” she complained. 

But the other woman had at lengt! 
that 
Elsa’s words were not entirely unr 
hearsed. Beauty, even after it has long 
faded, is not intuitive. 


awakened to some. realization 


It does not ex- 
it is too complacent to 
regard it seriously. Now, 
dark eyes of the Principessa di Vitelli 


pect defiance; 


however, the 


fastened themselves with a puzzled ex- 
pression upon Elsa’s averted face. 

He have been very happy, 
then,” she said, slowly, and Welles was 
aware that here was an attempt to make 


must 


Elsa unmask her intentions more clearly. 
Elsa turned toward them. “Who?” 
“Your husband.” 

Elsa flushed. “Why?” 

‘The other’s dark eves were regarding 
her steadily. “One hears that American 
women alone do not, perhaps, dream the 
dreams you say most women do. They 
too 


Saw 


are too intellectual: —too cool.”’ 

“Ah!” Welles 
Elsa’s hands, hanging at her sides, clench 
the: She gave a little laugh and 
stepped forward. “How odd,” she said, 
“that over here one knows so little of 
He feared that the 
moment he had dreaded was about to 


emerge. ~ How Very odd! 


the fingers of 


sely cs. 


American women!” 


Perhaps the 
only difference between them and others 
trifle kinder; 
She stopped abruptly and 


is that their dreams are a 
a little—” 
stared over the other woman's shoulder, 
if, in some cold and absent-minded 
thought had her 
which troubled her and made her un- 
“It seems,” she said, “that I 


oe 


as if, in 
way, a oecurred to 
certain. 
must tell you more, since you ask 
She stopped abruptly again. “He lives 
on dreams,” she concluded, lamely, but 
as if talking to herself. 

Then, according to Welles, a strange 
thing happened; a physical change 


seemed to come over her; a certain 
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shining precision that had been hers re- 
ceded from her like 
visible; she shrank into herself, and her 


a cl ak of air made 


eyelashes dropped. She turned to him. 
“T am very ill,’ she stammered in a 
small, hopeless voice. ‘Take me away 
pli ise. No!” She summoned back her 
strength. “First stop Raphael! Quick! 
He mustn't come this way!” 
But Welles did not will 


wait,” he said. He had plenty of time to 


stop Raphael. 


move. ie 


He cast an eye up the 
empty staircase. 

Elsa turned back to the woman be- 
side her. ‘“‘You must forgive me,” she 
begged. “I do not 
matter—I—I am not myself. I 

The Principessa’s red lips twisted into 
the 
convolution of fortune she did not com- 


know what is the 


faintest of ironic smiles. By some 
prehend she found herself unexpectedly 
in control of the situation. 

“Naturally! I 


Her sympathetic tones 


“Of course,” she said. 
am so sorry.” 
did not conceal a gentle amusement, nor 
a well-bred note of interrogation. 

Elsa turned upon her, the shining pre- 
cision for a fleeting 
Welles, standing there, knew 
wanted to say: ‘You fool! 
wretched fool! If you are in doubt 


reborn moment. 
what she 
You poor 
look 
in your mirror and you will see. Do you 
think God lets people off scot free?” 
But instead she murmured: “It is very 
good of you. Perhaps you will under- 
stand 

She took Welles’s arm and went 
slowly up the stairs. She walked as if 
she was very tired and the color had left 
hie r che eks and her eyes. Welles, locking 
back, saw the Principessa di Vitelli still 
watching them, the same faint amused 


> 


smile on her lips. He was very angry. 


The fool! So she did not understand, 


OR TWO 
after all! She still thought Elsa was 
afraid of her as she had been for thes« 
last twelve vears. 
He turned toward Elsa. 
feeling better?” he asked. 
She did 
“You must 
“and | 


mind; 


*Are you 
answer him directly. 
vet hold of Raphael,” she 
ell him that I have changed 


to th 


not 


said, 

that we 

Grays’, after all.” 
“The Grays! 


were ill?” 


my will go on 


Why, I thought vi 


hers : 


She raised 


‘T am, but ean I leave him 
about this hotel? Hurry! 
her head with a desperate little laugh 
“Tt is a pity, too,” she said. “Raphacl 
hates me so when I’m not as pretty as 
he thinks T should be.” 

You are never quite sure when one of 
Welles’s stories end. You have been, 
you see, so preoceupied with your ow! 
ideas, 
the 


vouchsafed vou 


so envrossed in the building up ol 
the disjointed material 

on the surface, Welles, 
vou understand, tells you practicalls 
nothing. Besides, he has a trick of rum 
bling on expletively and breathing rather 
through his 


actual sentences have ceased to come. It 


tale fr 


rth 


heavily nose long after 
is almost like awakening from a trance 
to find him knocking out his pipe. 

“They re so quee . 

“Whor” 

“Women. 
Wwo 


he cn mplains. 


So damned silly and so 
ee 
naertul. 
“Of course.’ You're not in for a dis- 
“She saved 
dreams, didn’t she?” 
: Oh ves!” Welles take sno particul 


inte rest. 


cussion of that sort. his 
; } 
though, 


“Well, anyway, it was a far ery from 
Philadelphia.” 
Welles lights a cigarette. 


* Rather!” 





DEATH 


BY 


( yt the five hundred and fifty-seven 
square miles of desert land in the 
Southwest, Death Valles 


the most arid and deso- 


is the lowest 
below sea-level, 
late. It derives its felicitous name from 
the earliest days of the gold strike in 
tf Mormons, 
numbering about seventy, struck out 
Salt Lake, to cross the Mojave 
Desert and make a short cut to the gold- 
fields. All but two of these prospectors 
perished in the deep, iron-walled, ghastly 


California, when a caravan 


from 


sink-hole, which from that time became 
known as Death Valley. 

The survivors of this fatal expedition 
brought news to the world that the som- 
ber valley of death was a treasure mine 
of minerals, and since then hundreds of 
wanderers have lost 
To seek gold and to 


live in the lonely waste places of the 


prospectors and 


their lives there. 


earth have been and ever will be driving 
passions of men. 

My companion on this trip was a Nor- 
On most 


of my trips tolonely and wild places [have 


wegian named Sievert Nielson. 


been fortunate in my comrades or guides. 
The 


son were so singular that I think they 


circumstances of my meeting Niel- 
will serve as an interesting introduction. 
ved a letter, brief, 
the 


Wwan- 


Pome Vvears ago I rece 
written, im which 


he had heen a 


and well 


writer stated that 


clear, 


derer over the world, a sailor before the 
mast, and was now a prospector for gold. 
He had taken four trips alone down into 
the desert of Sonora, and in many other 
places of the Southwest, and knew the 
Somewhere he had 
run my story, Desert Gold, in 
which I told about a lost gold-mine. And 
the point of his letter was that if I could 
ive him some idea as to where the lost 


prospecting game. 


across 


gi 
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vold-minewaslocated he would goand find 
it and give me half of it. I wrote him that 
to my regret the lost gold-mine existed 
only in my Imagination, but if he would 
come to Avalon to see me perhaps we 
might both profit by such a meeting. To 
my surprise hé came. He was a man of 
about thirty-five, of magnificent phy- 
sique, weighing about one hundred and 
ninety pounds, and he was so enor- 
mously broad across the shoulders that 
he did not look his five feet ten. He had 
a wonderful head, huge, round, solid like 
a cannon-ball, and his bronzed face, his 
regular features, square, firm jaw, and 
clear gray eves, fearless and direct, were 
singularly attractive to me. Well edu- 
cated, with a strange, calm poise, and a 
cool courtesy, not common in Amer- 
icans, he evidently was a man of good 
family, by his rolling 
stone and an adventurer. 

Nielson accompanied me on two trips 
into the wilderness of Arizona, on one of 


own choice a 


which he saved my life, and on the other 
he rescued all our party from a most un- 
and possibly hazardous 
but these are tales I may tell 
elsewhere. In January, 1919, Nielson 
and I traveled around the desert of 
southern California, from Palm Springs 
to Picacho, and in March we went to 
Death Valley. 

Nowadays a little railroad, the Tona- 
pah and Tidewater Railroad, runs north- 
ward from the Santa Fé over the barren 
Mojave, and passes within fifty miles of 
Death Valley. 


It was 


comfortable 
sit uation 


sunset when we arrived at 
Death Valley Junction, a weird, strange 
sunset in drooping curtains of trans- 
parent cloud, lighting up dark mountain 
ranges, some peaks of which were clear- 
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cut and black against the sky, and others 
veiled in trailing storms, while still oth- 
That night 
in the dingy little store I heard prospec- 


ers were white with snow. 


tors talk about float, which meant gold 


rade 


mut hich-g 


} 
j 


Mad, 


on the surface; ab: ores 


zinc, copper, silver, manganese 
and how borax was mined thirty vears 
and hauled out of Death Valley by 
teams of twenty mules. Next morning, 
while Nielson packed the burros withour 
outfit, I visited the 


the property of an English firm, and the 


borax-mill It was 


work of hauling, grinding, roasting borax 
ore went on day and night. Inside it was 


as dusty and full of powdery atmos- 


phere as an old fashioned flour-mill. The 


ore was hauled by train from some 


twenty miles nearer the \ alley, and was 
dumped from a high trestle into chutes 
that fed the grinders. hour I 
watched this constant st ot borax 


as it slid down into the hungry crushers, 


For an 


ream 


and I listened to the chalk-faced opera- 
tor who yelled in my ear. Once he picked 
a piece of gypsum out of the borax. He 
said the mill was gettin 
hundred sacksaday. Th 


notlast longat suchlabor 


x out twenty-five 


»men, hesaid, did 
,andinthe mines 
six months appeared to be the limit of 
How quickly ] had 
enough of that choking air in the room 
und! And I 
piace 
huge, 


human endurance. 


where the borax was gr 
found intolerable the 


borax was roasted in 


where the 


round, re- 
volving furnaces. When I got out into 
the cool, clean desert air I felt an im- 
measurable relief, and that relief made 


me thoughtful of the condition of men 
who labored, who were chained by neces- 
sity, duty, habit, or by love, to the hard 
tasks of the world. 


These laborers of the borax mines and 


It did not seem fair. 


mills, like the stokers of ships, and coal- 
diggers, and blast-furnace hands 
thousands of killed 
outright or impaired their strength, and 
when they were gone or rendered useless 


like 


men themselves 


others were found to take their places. 
Whenever I come in contact with some 
phase of this problem of life I take the 
meaning of the lesson of it to myself, and 
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as the 


years go by my respect and 
reverence and wonder increase for these 


men of elemental lives, these horny- 
handed toilers with physical things, 
these uncomplaining users of brawn and 
bone, these giants who breast the ele- 


till 
iron who fight 
their | 

Vhat day 
] 


iOne 


the earth and handle 
1 


the natural forces with 


ments, who 


MOGLIES, 
looked back 


wood 


noon | 
| 


YTAa\ el and grease 


about 
down the 
slope which we had ascended and I Saw 
the borax-mill now only a smoky blot on 
the desert floor. When we reached the 
pass between the Black Mountains and 
the Funeral Mountains we left the road 
and were soon lost to the works of man, 
How strange a gladness, a relief! Some- 
thing dropped away from me. I felt the 
same subtle change in Nielson 
thing, he stopped talking, except for an 


Kor one 
occasional word to the mules 

The blunt end of the Funeral Range 
was as remarkable as its name. It 
sheered up very high, a saw-tooth range 
with colored strata tilted at an angle of 


Zigzag 


and red and yellow, rather dull, ran 


forty five degrees. velns of black 
through the great drab-gray mass. This 
end of the mountain, 
frowned down upon us with hard and 


range, an iron 
formidable aspect. The peak was draypx d 
in streaky veils of rain from low drop- 
ping clouds that appeared to have lodged 
there. All below lay clear and cold in the 
sunlight. 

Our direction lay to the westward, and 
at that altitude, about three thousand 
feet, how pleasant to face the sun! 
the wind was cold. The narrow, shallow 


For 
wash leading down from the pass deep- 
ened, widened, almost imperceptibly at 
first, and then gradually until its pro- 
portions were striking. It was a gully 
where the gravel washed down during 
rains, and 


grease-wood, 


where a scant vegetation, 


low eacti and 
for 
Not a bird or lizard or living creature in 
sight! The trail was getting lonely. 
From time to time I looked back, be- 


cause as we could not 


and few 


scrubby sage struggled existence, 


see far ahead 
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all the superb 
towered behind us. 


scene spread and 
Finally our wash 
grew to be a wide canon, winding away 
from under the lowering 
wall of the Funeral Range. The high 


side of this magnificent and impressive 


massive, 


line of mountains faced west—a succes- 
sion of unscalable slopes of bare ragged 
rock, jagged and jutted, dark drab, 
rusty iron, with gray and oblique strata 
running through them as far as eye could 
see. Clouds soared around the peaks; 
shadows sailed along the slopes. 
Walking in loose gravel was as hard 
\fter about 
fifteen miles I began to have leaden feet. 
I did not mind hard work, but I wanted 
When I am ex- 


tremely wearied my feelings are lable to 


as trudging along in sand. 


to avoid over-exertion. 


he colored somewhat by depression or 
melancholy. Then it always annoyed 
me to get tired while Nielson kept on 
with his wonderful stride. 

“Say, Nielson, do you take me for a 
Yaqui?” 
little.” 

He obliged me, and to cheer me up he 


I complained. “Slow up a 


told me about a little tramping experi- 
ence he had in Baja California. Some- 
where on the east slope of the Sierra 
Madre his burros strayed or were killed 
by mountain-lions, and he found it im- 
perative to strike at once for the nearest 
ranch below the border, a distance of one 
hundred and fifty miles. He could carry 
only a portion of his outfit, and as some 
of it was valuable to him, he discarded 
all his food except a few biscuits and a 
canteen of water. Resting only a few 
hours, without any sleep, he walked the 
hundred and fifty miles in three days 
and nights. I believed that Nielson, in 
telling me such incidents of his own wild 
experience, intended to inspire me to 
more endurance 

As we traveled on down the canon its 
dimensions continued to grow. It finally 
turned to the left and opened out wide 
into a valley running west. A low range 
of hills faced us, rising in a long, sweep- 
ing slant of earth, like the incline of a 
glacier, to rounded spurs. 


Half-way up 
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this slope where the brown earth light- 
ened, there showed an outcropping of 
clay—amber and cream and cinnamon 
and green, all exquisitely vivid and clear. 
This bright spot appeared to be isolated. 
Far above it rose other clay slopes of 
variegated red and and 
mauve and gray, and colors indescrib- 
ably merged, all running in veins 
through this range of hills. We faced the 
west again, and, descending this valley, 


hues, russet 


were soon greeted by a region of clay 
hills, bare, cone-shaped, fantastic in 
shade, slope, and ridge, with a high, 
sharp peak dominating all. 


were 


The colors 
pearl-gray, all 
stained by a descending band of crimson, 


mauve, taupe, 
as if a higher slope had been stabbed to 
let its life blood flow down. The soft- 
ness, the richness and beauty of this 
texture of earth amazed and delighted 
ny eves. 

Quite unprepared, at a time approach- 
ing sunset, we reached and rounded a 
sharp curve, to see down and far away, 
and to be held mute in our tracks. Be- 
tween a white-mantled mountain range 
on the left and the dark-striped lofty 
range on the right I could see far down 
into a gulf, a hazy void, a vast, stark 
valley that seemed streaked and ridged 
and canhoned, an abyss into which veils 
of rain were dropping and over which 
broken clouds hung, pierced by red and 
gold rays. 

Death Valley! Far down and far 
away still, vet confounding at first sight! 
I gazed spellbound. It oppressed my 
heart. Nielson stood like a statue, silent, 
absorbed for a moment, then he strode 
I followed, and every second saw 
more and different aspects, that could 
not, however, change the first stunning 
impression. Immense, unreal, weird! I 
went on down the widening canon, look- 
ing into that changing void. How full 
It smoked. The traceries of 
streams or shining white washes bright- 
ened the floor of the long, dark pit. 
Patches and plains of white, borax flats 
or alkali, showed up like snow. <A red 
haze, sinister and somber, hung over the 


On. 


of color! 




















AN UPHEAVED 


eastern ramparts of this \ alles J and over 
the western drooped eTay veils of rain, 
like thinnest laev clouds, through which 
shone gleams of the sun. 

Nielson plodded on, mindful of our 
But | last 
checked my reluctant steps at an open 


mules. lingered, and at 
high point with commanding and mag- 
\s I did not attempt the 


to write down thoughts and 


nificent view. 
impossible 
I could remember later only 
The 


lonely, and terrible places of 


sensations 
a few. How desolate and grand! 
far-away, 
the earth were the most beautiful and 


elevating. Life's little day seemed. so 


easy to understand, so pitiful. As the 
sun began to set and the storm-clouds 
moved across it this wondrous scene 
darkened, changed every moment, 
brightened, grew full of luminous red 
light and then = streaked by golden 


gleams. The tips of the Panamint Moun- 
tains came out silver above the purple 
clouds. At sunset the moment was glori- 
dark, forbidding, dim, weird, dis- 
mal, vet still tinged with gold. Not iike 
any other scene! Dante's Inferno! Val- 
ley of Shadows! Canon of Purple Veils! 

When the sun had set and all that 
upheaved and furrowed world of rock 
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OUS 


AND FURROWED WORLD OF ROCK 


had received a mantle of gray, and a 
sulphurous, ruddy 
slowly darkened to purple and black, 
then I realized more fully that I was 


slumberous, haze 


looking down into Death Valley. 
Twilight was stealing down when I 
caught up with Nielson. He had selected 
for our camp a protected nook near a 
spot where the canon floor bore some 
patches of sage, the stalks and roots of 
We un- 


grain, 


which would serve for firewood. 
packed, fed the 
pitched our little tent and made our bed 
all in short order, but it was dark long 
before we had supper. During the meal 
we talked a little, but afterward, when 
the chores were done and the mules had 


mules some 


become quiet and the strange, thick 
silence had settled down upon us, we did 
not talk at all. 

The night was black, with sky mostly 
obscured by clouds. A pale haze marked 
the west where the afterglow had faded; 
in the south one radiant star crowned a 
I strolled away in the 

down 


mountain peak. 
darkness and sat upon a 
How Dead, vast, 
sepulchre-like, dreaming, waiting, a si- 


stone. 


intense the silence! 


lence of ages, burdened with the history 


of the past, awful! I strained my ears 
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rustle of suave or 
The soft, cool 
This silence 


for sound of insect or 
drop of weathered rock. 

desert wind was soundless 
t, making 
The 


great spaces, the wild places as they had 


had something terrifying in 
me seem a man alone upon earth. 
been millions of vears before— I seemed 
to divine how through them man might 
develop from a savage to a god, and how, 
alas! he might go back again. 

\W hen | returned to calip Nielson had 
gone to bed and the fire had burned low. 
I threw on some branches of sage, the 
fire blazed up, but it seemed different 
No cheer, ho 


no sparkle! Perhaps it was owing 


from other camp-fires. 
vlow, 
to scant and poor wood. Still I thought 
it was owing as much to the place. The 
sadness, the loneliness, the desolateness 
of this place welghed upon the camp-fire 
as it did upon my heart. 

We got up at five-thirts 


sky Was a cold leaden Pray, 


At dawn the 
with a dull 
\ hard wind, 


eager and nipping, blew up the canon. 


vold and rose in the east. 


At six o'clock the sky brightened some- 
what and the day seemed less threaten- 
ing. 

An hour later we broke camp. Travel 
ing in the early morning Was pleasant, 
and we made good time down the wind 
ur 


rest. 


ing canon, arriving about noon at 
halted to 
This streamof warm water, flowing down 
that 
Mountains, had a disagreeable 
and 


nace Creek, where we 


from a gully headed up in the 
Funeral 
taste, somewhat acrid soapy. \ 
vreen thicket of brush was indeed wel- 
come to the eye. It consisted of a rank, 
course kind of grass, and arrow-weed, 


The last 


named bore a pink, fuzzy blossom not 


mesquite, and tamarack. 
unlike pussy-willow, which was quite 
fragrant. Uere the deadness of the re- 
gion seemed further enlivened by several 
small birds, speckled and = gray, two 
ravens, and a hawk. They all appeared 
to be hunting food. On a ridge above 
Furnace Creek we came upon a spring of 
poison water, clear, sparkling, with a 
greenish cast, which deposited a white 


crust on the margins. Nielson, kicking 
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around in the sand, unearthed a skull, 


bleached nnd vellow, vel evidently nol 


very old. Some thirsty wanderer had 
taken his last drink at that deceiving 
spring. The gruesome and the beautiful, 
the tragic and the sublime, go hand in 
hand down the naked shingle of this 


desolate desert. 

While tramping around in the neigh- 
borhood of Furnace Creek ] happened 
upon an old, almost obliterated trail. It 
led toward the ridges of clay, and when 
Thad climbed it a little distance I began 
to get an impression that the slopes on 
the otherside must run down into a basin 
or canon. So LT climbed to the top. 

The magnificent scenes of desert and 
mountain, like all the splendid things of 
In this in- 
stance LT was suddenly and stunningly 
gulf of 
shaped and fan shaped ridges, all bare, 
crinkly clay, of gold, of amber, of pink,of 
bronze, of cream 


life, must be climbed for. 


confronted by a vellow cone 


all tapering down to 
round knobbed lower ridges, bleak and 
barren, vet wonderfully beautiful in their 
stark purity of denudation, until at last, 
far down between two widely separated 
hills, shone, dim and blue and ghastly, 
shining white streaks like) silver 
the Valley of Death. Then 
bevond it climbed the league-long red 


with 


streams 


slope, merging into the iron-buttressed 
base of the Panamint Range, and here, 
line on line and bulge on bulge, rose the 
hold benches, and on up the unsealable 
outcroppings of rock, like colossal ribs of 
the earth, on and up the steep slopes to 
where their density of blue-black color 
began to thin out with streaks of white, 
and thence upward to the last noble 
height, the cold, 
gleamed against the sks 


where pure snow 

I descended into this vellow maze, this 
world of gullies and ridges where I found 
it difficult to keep from getting lost. I 
did lose my bearings, but as mv boots 
made deep imprints in the soft clay I 
knew it would be easy to back-track my 
trail. After a while this labyrinthine 
series of channels and dunes opened into 


a wide space inclosed on three sides by 
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These 


graceful, svimmetri 


denuded slopes, mostly vellow 
slopes Were smooth, 
eal, with tiny tracery of erosion, and 
each appeared to retain its own color, 
vellow or cinnamon or mauve. But they 
were always dominated by a higher one 


different And. this 


region sloped and slanted 


ol a color, mvstic 


to a vreat 
amphitheater walled on the opposite side 
by a mountam of bare earth, of every 
hue, and of a thousand ribbed and seal 
At its base the golds and 


russets and vellows were strongest. but 


oped surhaces, 


ascending its slopes were changing col- 
dark, beautiful 


one side and a strangely pearly cream on 


Ors il Mouse color Onl 


the other. Between these great corners 


of the curve climbed ridges of gray and 
heliotrope and amber, to meet wonderful 
vreen as the sea im sun- 


elms of green 


lheht 


bold face of this amphitheater, high up, 


and ‘racers of white; and on the 


' 


stood out a zigzag belt of dull red, the 


stain of which had run down to tinge 


the other hues. Above all this wondrous 
coloration upheaved the bare breast of 
darker with 


earthy browns. up to the gray old rock 


the mountain, growing 
ramparts. 


This place affected me so strangely, SO 
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irresistibly, that | remained taere a Joong 


time. Something terrible had happened 
there to men, I felt) sure Something 
tragic was going on right then the 


wearing down, the devastation of the old 
earth. How plainly that could be seen! 
Geologically, it was more remarkable to 
Bit it 


the appalling meaning, the absolutely in- 


me than the Grand Caton. Was 
deseribable beauty which overcame me. 
I thought of those who had been an in- 
spiration to me in my work, and [ suf- 
fered a pang that thes could not be there 
to see and feel with me. 

On my way out of this amphitheater 
a hard wind swooped down over the 
slopes, tearing up the colored dust in 
It seemed to me that 
each gully had its mystic pall of color. 
What a hot, 


But [never would have 


sheets and clouds. 


I lost no time climbing out. 
choking ordeal! 
missed it, even had I known [I should get 
lost. the 


was vastly changed. A smoky, weird, 


Looking down again, scene 
murky hell with the dull sun gleaming 
magenta-hued through the shifting pall 
of dust! 

In the 


surely, through an atmosphere growing 


afternoon we proceeded lei- 


warmer and denser, down to the valley, 





MELANCHOLY, 


NAMELESS GRAVES ON 


THE WINDY DESERT SLOPE 
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reaching it at) dusk We followed the 
course of Furnace Creek and made camp 
wonder sOvTTNE cottonwood trees on the 


west slope of the valley 
Phe wind blew a warm gale all night. 
| lity awake awtliule and slept with very 


little covering. Toward dawn the gale 


died away I was up at five-thirty. 
‘| he morning 
broke fine, cleat 
boartinin \ flare ot 


prarle ¢ leaming 
light over. the 
huneral Range 
heralded the 
The tips 
his her 


SUHrISe 
of the 
STOW ( apped 
Panamints were 
rose-colored, and 
below them the 
slopes were red, 
The rest of the 
range showed 
dark. All these 
features gradual 
ly brightened 


until the 


stil 
came up. How 
blazing and 
tense! ‘Phe wind a 
began to blow 
again Under the cottonwoods with 
their rustling leaves, and green so sooth- 


ing to the eve, it was very pleasant 
Bevond our camp stood green and 
pink thickets of tamarack. and some 
dark, velvety green alfalfa-fields, made 
possible by the spreading of Furnace 
(reek over the valley slope. \ man lived 


there, and raised this alfalfa for the 
mules of the borax miners. He lived 
there alone and his Was indeed al lonely, 
wonderful, and terrible life At this 
season a few Shoshone Indians were 


camped near, helping him nh his labors. 
This lone rancher’s name was Denton, 
and he turned out to be a brother of a 
Denton, hunter and guide, whom I had 
met in Lower California. 

Like all desert men 


used to silence, 


Denton talked with difficulty, but the 
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content of his speech made up for its 
He told us about the wanderers 
he had 


starvation and thirst; 


brevity 
and 
death hy 
the terrific noonday heat of summer, and 


prospectors rescued from 


about 


the incredible and horrible midnight fur- 
nace gales that swept down the valley. 
With the mercury at 125 degrees at mid- 
night, below the 
level of the sea, 
when these fur- 
hace blasts hore 
down upon him, 
he was. barely 
able to live. No 
man could spend 
mah ay Summers 
there. <As for 
white women 


Death Valley 


was fatal to 


them. The In- 
dians spent the 
summers up on 


the mountains. 
Denton said heat 
affected men dif- 
ferently. Those 
meat 


eaters or alcohol 


W ho were 


IESERT 


drinkers could 
not survive. Per- 
fect heart and lungs were necessary to 
stand the heat and density of atmosphere 
helow sea-level. He told of a man who 
had visited his cabin and had left early in 
theday, vigorousand strong. A few hours 
later he was found near the oasis unable 
to walk, crawling on his hands and knees, 
water. He 
what was the matter with 


dragging a full canteen of 
ne Ver knew 


him. It might have been heat, for the 
thermometer registered 135, and_ it 
might have been poison gas. Another 


man, young, of heavy and powerful 
build, lost seventy pounds weight in less 
than two days, and was nearly dead 
when found. The heat of Death Valley 
quickly dried up blood, 
Denton told of a prospector who started 
out at dawn strong and rational, to re- 


turn at sunset so crazy that he had to be 


tissue, bone. 
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tied to keep him out of the water. To 
have drunk his fill then would have killed 
He had to be fed water by the 
Another wanderer came stag- 


him. 
spoonful. 
gering into the oasis, blind, with horrible 
face and a black, swollen tongue 
truding. He could not 
He also had to be roped, as if he were a 


pro- 
make a sound. 
mad steer. 

I met only one prospector during my 
stay in Death Valley, a rather under- 
sized man he was, vet muscular, with 


brown wrinkled face and narrow, dim 


eves. He camped with us and seemed 
to be smiling to himself most of the time, 
and liked to talk to his burros. He was 
exceedingly interesting. Once he nearly 
died of thirst, he said, having gone from 
noon one day till next morning without 
He fell down often during this 
finally 
the burros saved his life. This old fellow 
had been across Death Valley every 
month in the vear. July was the worst; 
in that month should 
attempted during the middle of the day. 


I made the acquaintance of the Sho- 


water. 


ordeal but did not lose his SCTISES | 


not be 


crossing 


shone Indians, or rather it was through 
Nielson I them. Nielson had a 
kindly, friendly way with Indians. 
There were half a dozen families, living 


met 
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in squalid tents. The braves worked in 
the fields for Denton the 
kept to the shade with their numerous 


and Squuaaws 


children. They appeared to be poor; 
certainly they were a ragged, unpictu- 


Nielson and | 


armiload of 


resque group. visited 


them, taking an canned 


fruit and boxes of sweet crackers, which 
Through 
this overture I got a peep into one of the 
The simpheity and frugality of 


here 


were received with evident joy. 


tents. 
the desert Piute or Navajo were 
wanting. "These children of the open 
wore white men’s apparel and ate white 
men's food, and they even had a cook- 
their 


and a sewing-machine = in 


Nevertheless, they were trving to 


stove 
tent. 
live like Indians. For me the spectacle 
was melancholy—another manifestation 


added to my long list of degeneration of 


the Indians through the whites! The 
tent was a buzzing beehive of flies. 
Never before had I seen so many. Ina 


corner was a naked Indian baby asleep 
on a goatskin, all his brown, warm- 
tinted skin spotted black with flies. 
Later in the day one of the Indian men 
called upon us at our camp. [| was sur- 
prised to hear him use good English. He 
said he had been educated in a govern- 
ment school in California. From him I 
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learned a great deal about Death Valley 
As he was about to depart, on the wav to 
his labor in the fields, 
In his ragged pocket and drew forth an 
old) beaded hat-band, 


dignity, worthy of any gift, he made me 


he pul his hand 


and with calm 


a present of it. Then he went on his 


The incident touched me. 


Wilh I had 
heen kind: the Indian was not to be 
outdone. How that reminded me of the 


many instances of pride in Indians! Who 
ever told the story of the Indian 
the truth, the spirit, the soul of his 


vel hisas 


tragedy? 
Nielson and I high up the 
west slope to the top of a gravel ridge 


climbed 


swept clean and packed hard by the 
winds. Here T sat down while my com 
panion tramped curiously around, At 


my feet T found a tiny flower, so tiny as 


almost to defy detection. The color 
resembled sage-grayv and it) had the 
fragrance of sage. Hard to find and 


wonderful to see was its tiny blossom! 
The small leaves were perfectly formed, 
vers soft, veined and scalloped, with a 
fine fuzz and a glistening sparkle. That 
desert flower of a day, in its isolation and 
fragility, vet in its unquenchable spirit 
to live, was to me as great as the tremen- 


bulk of the 
Mountains looming so sinisterly above 


dous reddening Funeral 
mnie 

Then T saw some large bats with white 
heads flitting around in zigzag flights, 
new and strange creatures to me. 

I had come up there to this high ridge 
to take advantage of the bleak, lonely 
spot commanding a view of valley and 
mountains. Before T could compose my- 
self to watch the valley, I made the dis- 
covery that near me were six low, grav- 
One had 
stones at head and foot; another had no 


elly mounds. Graves! two 
mark at all. The one nearest had for the 
head a flat piece of board, with lettering 
so effaced by weather that [T could not 
decipher the inscription. The bones of a 
littered the 
graves. What a lonely place for graves! 
Death Valley seemed to be one vast 
sepulchre. What bad been the lives and 


horse lay about between 
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deaths of 


Lonely, 


these people buried here? 


melancholy, nameless graves 
upon the windy desert slope! 

By this time the long shadows had 
begun to fall. Sunset over Death Valley! 


\ volden 


mints 


flare burned over the Pana- 
long, tapering, notched moun- 
tains with all their rugged conformation 
showing. Above floated gold and gray 
and silver-edged clouds: below shone a 
ruddy bronze haze, 
Dim veils of heat 
still rose from the pale desert valley. As 
I watched all 
change and be shrouded in purple. How 


What 


scale and tremendous dimension! 


whorl of dusky, 


gradually thickening. 


before me seemed to 


hold and desolate a scene! Vast 
The 
clouds paled, turned rosy for a moment 
with the afterglow, then deepened into 
purple gloom. A somber smoky sunset, 
as if Death Valley were the gateway of 
hell, and its sinister shades upflung from 
fire. The desert day was done and now 
Twilight 
of hazy purple fell over the valley of 


the desert twilight descended. 


shadows. The black bold lines of moun- 
tains ran across the sky and down into 
the valley and up on the other side. A 
buzzard sailed low in the foreground— 
fitting emblem of life in all that wilder- 
This fleeting 

What little 
had it to do with the destiny ef man! 
Death Valley was only a ragged rent of 


os 


ness of suggested death. 


hour was tranquil and sad. 


the old earth, from which men in their 
folly and passion had sought to dig forth 
golden treasure. The air held a solemn 
Peace! How it rested my 
I felt that IT was myself 
here, far different from my habitual self. 
Why had I longed to see Death Valley? 
What did [ want of the desert that was 
naked, red, sinister, somber, forbidding, 
ghastly, stark, dim, and dark and dis- 


stillness. 
troubled soul! 


mal, the abode of silence and loneliness, 
the proof of death, decay, devastation, 
and destruction, the majestic sublimity 
of desolation? 


The answer was that I 
sought the awful, the appalling, and ter- 
rible because they harked me back to a 
primitive day when to my blood and 
-bones was bequeathed their heritage of 
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the elements. That was r 
the secret of the eternal 
fascination the desert 
exerted upon all men. It 
carried them back. It 
inhibited thought. It 
brought up the age-old 
sensations so that I 
could feel, though I did 
not know it then, once 
again the all-satisfving 


state of the savage in 
nature 

When I returned to 
camp night had fallen. 


The evening star stood 


high in the pale sky, 
all alone and difficult 
to see, yet the more 
heautiful for the diffi- 
culty. The night ap- 


peared to be warmer, or 
perhaps it was because 
Nielson 


got supper and ate most 


no wW ind blew. 


of it, for L was not hun- 
gry. As I sat by the 
camp-fire a flock of lit- 
tle bats, the smallest I 
had seen, darted 
from the wood-pile near 
by and flew right in my 
face. They had no fear 
fire. Their 


ever 


of man or 


wings made a soft, swishing sound. 
Later I heard the trill of frogs, which was 
the last sound I might have expected to 
hear in Death Valley. A sweet, high- 
pitched, melodious trill, it reminded me 
of the music made by frogs in the Tau 
malipus Jungle of Mexico. Every time I 
awakened that night—and it wes often 

I heard this trill. Once, too, my listen- 
ing ear caught faint mournful notes of a 
killdeer. How strange, and still sweeter 
than the trill! What a touch to the in- 
finite silence and loneliness! A killdeer 
bird of the swamps and marshes—-what 
could he be doing in arid and barren 
Death Valley? Nature is mysterious and 
inscrutable. 


Next 


morning the marvel of nature 
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HOW 


BOLD AND DESOLATE A SCENE 


was exemplified even more. strikingly. 
Out on the hard, gravel-strewn slope I 
found some more tiny flowers of a day. 
One was a white daisy, very frail and 
delicate on long, thin stem with scarcely 
Another 
flower with four petals, a pale miniature 


any leaves. was a_vellow 


California poppy. Still another was a 
purple-red flower almost as large as a 
Last 
and tiniest of all were infinitely fragile 
pink and white blossoms on very flat 


buttercup with dark-green leaves. 


plants, smiling wanly up from the deso- 
late earth. 

Nielson and I made known to Denton 
our purpose to walk across the valley. 
He advised against it. Not that the heat 
was intense at this season, he explained, 
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but there were other dangers, particu- 
larly the brittle, salty crust of the sink 
hole. 


from our purpose. 


Nevertheless, we were not deterred 


So with plenty of water in canteens 
and a few biscuits in our pockets we set 
I saw the heat veils rising from the 
valley floor, at that point one hundred 


out. 


and seventy-eight feet below sea-level. 
The heat lifted in veils, like thin smoke. 
Denton had told us that in summer the 
heat 
blasted leaves, burned trees to death as 


came in currents, in waves. It 


well as men. Prospectors watched for 


the leaden haze that thickened over the 


mountains, knowing then no man could 
That day 
he a hazed and glaring hell, leaden, cop- 


dare the terrible sun. would 
per, with sun blazing in a sky of molten 
Iron, 


\ long, sands slope of mesquite eX- 


tended down to the bare, crinkly floor 


of the valley, and here the descent to a 


lower level Was scarcely perceptible. The 


little mounds in the 
salty crust made it hard to place a foot 
on the level. This crust appeared fairly 


walking was bad: 


strong, but when it rang hollow 
our hoots ] stepped vers cautiously. 


under 
The 


color was a dirty gray and yellow. Far 
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ahead I could see a dazzling white plain 
that looked like frost on a frozen river. 
The atmosphere was deceptive, making 
this plain seem far away and then close 
at hand. 

The excessively difficult walking and 
the thickness of the air tired me, so I 
threw myself down to rest and used my 
note-book as a means to conceal from 
the tireless Nielson that T was fatigued. 
Always I found this a very efficient ex- 
cuse, and, for that matter, it was profita- 
ble for me. I have forgotten more than 
I have ever written. 

Rather overpowering, indeed, it was 
to sit on the floor of Death Valley, miles 
from the slopes that appeared so far 
away. It was flat, salty, alkali, or borax 
ground, crusted and cracked. The glare 
I felt: moist, hot, op- 


hurt my eyes. 


pressed, in spite of a rather stiff wind. 


A dry odor pervaded the air, slightly 
like salty dust. Thin dust devils whirled 
on the bare flats. A valley-wide mirage 
shone clear as a mirror along the desert 
floor to the west, strange, deceiving, a 
thing both unreal and beautiful. The 
W rinkled, red, 
rough canons, 


Panamints towered a 
grisly mass, broken by 


with long declines of talus like brown 
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Inde- 


structible by past ages, vet surely wear- 


glaciers. Seamed and scarred! 
ing to ruin! From this point [ could not 
see the snow on the peaks. The whole 
mountain range seemed an immense red 
barrier of beetling rock. The Funeral 
Range was farther away and therefore 
more impressive. Its effect was stupen- 
dous. Leagues of brown, chocolate 
slopes, scarred by slashes of yellow and 
cream, and shadowed black by sailing 
led up to the magnificently 
peaked and jutted summits, 

Splendid as this was and reluctant as 
I felt to leave, LT soon joined Nielson and 
we proceeded onward. At last 
reached the white, winding plain that 


had resembled a frozen river, and which 


clouds, 


we 


from afar had looked so ghastly and 
We found it to be a perfectly 
smooth stratum of salt glistening as if 
It was not solid, not stable; 


stark. 


powdered, 
at pressure of a boot it shook like jelly. 
Under the white crust lay a yellow sub- 
stance that was wet. Here appeared an 
had not calculated upon. 
Nielson ventured out on it and his feet 
sank in several inches. I did not like the 
wave of the crust. It resembled thin ice 
under a Presently I ventured to 
take a few steps, and did not sink in so 
deeply or make such depression in the 
as Nielson. We returned te the 
solid edge and deliberated. Nielson said 


obstacle we 


weight. 


crust 


that by stepping quickly we could cross 
without any great risk, though it ap- 
peared reasonable that by standing still 
a person would sink into the substance. 

“Well, Nielson, you go ahead,” I said, 
with an attempt at lightness. “You 
weigh one hundred and ninety. If you 
go through Pll turn back!” 

Nielson started with a laugh. The 
man courted peril. The bright face of 
danger must have been beautiful and 
alluring to him. I started after him, 
caught up with him, and stayed beside 
him. I could not have walked behind 
him over that strip of treacherous sink- 
hole. If I could have done SO the whole 
adventure would have been meaningless 
to me. Nevertheless I was frightened. | 
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felt the prickle of my skin, the stiffening 
of my hair, as well as the cold tingling 
thrills through my veins. 

This place was the lowest point of the 
valley in that particular location, and 
must have been upward of two hundred 
feet below 
ealled the Sink Hole, 
distant and the 
river of salty white. 

We crossed it in safety. On the other 
side extended a long flat of upheaved 
crusts of salt and mud, full of holes and 
pitfalls, and 
painful place to travel, and, for all we 
I had all I 


could do to watch mV feet and find sur- 


sea-level. The lowest spot, 
miles 


this 


lay 
terminus of 


some 


Was 


an exceedingly toilsome 


could tell, dangerous, too. 
faces to hold my steps. Eventually we 
crossed this broken field, reaching the 
edge of the gravel slope, where we were 
very glad indeed to rest. 

Denton had informed us that the dis- 
tance was seven miles across the valley 
at the mouth of Furnace Creek. I had 
thought it seemed much less than that. 
But after ] had toiled across it [ was con- 
vineed that it was much more. It had 
taken us hours. How the time had sped! 
For this reason we did not tarry long on 
that side. 

Facing the sun, we found the return 
trip more formidable. Hot indeed it was 
—hot enough for me to imagine how 
terrible Death Valley would be in July 
or August. On all sides the mountains 
stood up dim and obscure and distant in 
haze. The heat veils lifted in ripples, 
and any object not near at hand seemed 
illusive. Nielson set a pace for me on this 
return trip. I was quicker and surer of 
foot than he, but he had more endurance. 
I lost strength while he kept his unim- 
paired, so often he had to wait for me. 
Once when I broke through the crust 
he happened to be close at hand and 
quickly hauled me out. I got one foot 
wet with some acid fluid. We peered 
down into the murky hole, Nielson quot- 


ing a prospector’s saying, * Forty feet 
from hell!” That broken sharp crust of 
salt afforded the meanest traveling I had 


ever experienced. Slopes of weathered 
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ron kk that slip and s| de are bead: cacth, 
and especially chova cacth, are 


the jagved 


Worse, 
and corrugated surfaces of 
laa aare 
ful But 
Valley, 
end, like poi kets of a fence, beat any 
place for hard going that either Nielson 
or Lhad encountered. Truined my boots, 
skinned my shins, cut my hands. How 
salt We crossed the 


upheaved plain, then the strip of white, 


still more hazardous and patin- 
this cracked Death 
with its salt crusts standing on 


tle mor of 


those cuts stung! 
and reached the crinkly floor of vellow 
salt 


almost 


The last hour taxed ris endurance 
to the mit. When we reached 
the edge of the sand and the beginning 
of the slope I was hotter and thirstier 
than | life. It 
pleased me to see Nielson wringing wet 


had ever been in my 
and panting. He drank a quart of water 
apparently in one gulp, and [ took the 
longest and deepest drink of water that 
TL had ever drunk. 

We reached camp at the end of this 
still hot summer day. Never had a camp 
What a wonderful 
thing it was to earn and appreciate and 


seemed so) welcome! 
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realize rest! The cottonwood leaves were 


rustling: bees were humming in the 
I lay in the shade, 
my burning feet and aching 


and | Nielson as he 


whistled over the camp-chores. Then I 


tamarack blossoms. 
resting 
bones, watched 
heard the sweet song of a meadow-lark 
and after that the melodious, deep note 
of a swamp blackbird. These birds evi- 
dently were traveling north and had 
tarried at the oasis. 

Lying there, I that I had 
come to lové the silence, the loneliness, 
the serenity, even the tragedy, of this 
Death Valley was 
one place that could never be popular 
It had been set apart for the 
hardy diggers for earth's treasure, and 


realized 


valley of shadows. 
with men. 


for the wanderers of the waste lands 

men who go forth to seek and to find 
and to face their souls. Perhaps most of 
them found death. But there 
death in life. Desert travelers learned 
the secret that men lived too much in 
the world 


Was a 


that in silence and loneliness 
and desolation there was something in- 
finite, something hidden from the crowd. 


DANGER 


BY E. E. 


SPEIGHT 


pw with me, dear ones, for have I not seen 


Red roads that lead where love hath never been? 


Where ve have played upon the meadow grass 


I have known ancient treachery come to pass. 


And in the words of them ve thought were true 
My heart hath heard most bitter hate of you. 


fear with me that I cannot take my ease 


Nor leave my guard amid such challenges. 





WHAT 


BY 


nd T/ 


ATO small part of the difficulty en- 
ih countered by the ordinary citizen 
who seeks to form just judgments upon 
the great challenge which Bolshevism has 
to the heart 
world, arises from the fact that the con- 


brought and brain of the 
flicting accounts which tempt him to ery 
out that are faithful 
attempts to deseribe diffe rent stages « f the 
He does not remember 


“all men are lars” 


Sd 1¢ hhiade ment. 
indeed, it is not always made clear to 


him—that 1917, Bol- 


shevism in Russia has passed through a 


since November, 


remarkably rapid evolution, the several 
stages of which present violent contrasts. 

Of 
a-plenty. 


there have been liars 


There has been a vast amount 


Course, 


of propaganda and counter-propaganda. 
Paid perjurers have served both. sides. 
More numerous by far have been the 
entirely honest witnesses who have been 


the innocent dupes of one side or the 
other, the ee 
hefogged most of us. 


eve-witnesses”’ who have so 
A small army of 
of 


ignorant of politics in the large sense of 


superficial observers, most them 
the word, of economies, of the Russian 
language, and, most important of all, of 
the 


and recorded just what they have been 


historical background, have seen 
permitted to see and to record. It is per- 
haps not too much to say that of all 
testimony concerning such a_ bitterly 
contested subject that of eve-witnesses 
is, upon the whole, of least value. Only 
when the character and competence of 
the eye-witness are thoroughly known 
should his testimony be relied upon 
and then only in so far as it is supported 
by other, independent testimony, or 
coincides with properly authenticated 
knowledge already possessed. 


In much the same way that the actual 


BOLSHEVISM 


JOHN 


HAS BECOME 


SPARGO 


Pp 


battle-front a rule, the worst 
possible place for gaining an intelligent 
idea of the World War and its progress, 
so Russia has been, and still is, about the 
worst place in the world for gaining an 


Was, as 


intelligent idea of Russian Bolshevism, 
paradoxical as this statement may ap- 
pear. There the strife is too intense and 
bitter to permit the formation of un- 
biased opinions. In such an atmosphere 
rumor is received as reality; hatred and 
partizanship distort every incident. It 
is safe to say that no profound, illumi- 
nating definitive study of Russian Bol- 
shevism will be produced in Russia, or 
by any Russian, for very many years to 
come. 

How, then, it may be asked, are we to 
form our opinions and our judgments? 
At the risk of being quite as generally 
my anti-Bolshevist 
friends as by my pro-Bolshevist oppo- 


misunderstood by 


nents, I venture to suggest that we are 
safe only in so far as we rely upon a 
fairly full knowledge of economics and 
history, especially Russian history, sup- 
plemented by the following: (1) The 
literature of Bolshevist theory, exposi- 
texts of official 
documents illustrative of the manner in 
the Bolsheviki to 


concrete expression to their theories— 


tory and critical; (2 


which sought vive 
proclamations, constitutions, laws, de- 
crees, reports, and the like: (3 
tative criticisms by responsible parties 


authori- 


and the replies made thereto by ac- 
credited representatives of the Bol- 
sheviki; (4) the statements of witnesses 
of acknowledged competence, properly 
tested. 

Confining myself strictly to the 
method of investigation just described, I 
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propose lo trace, briefly, the principal 


outlines of the evolution of Bolshevism 
asa practi al experiment from the over 
throw of Kerensky to the present time. 
Written in March, 1920. 


do that most effectively, it is necessary 
to be in definite 


In order to 


with a very mental 
s attending 
1917: 


overthrown in 


pi the circumstane 
the coup d'état of November 7, 
had 


There was 


yelure of 


('zarism heen 


Mar hh. 


ernment, 


a Provisional Gov- 
representing a coalition of 

a majority 
a Socialist, at 


Arrangements were well under way for 


parties, Socialists being in 


and NKerensky, its head. 


holding a democratic, representative 
constitutional convention, the Constitu- 


Assembly, 


universal, equal, direct, secret 


ent elected pon the basis of 
suffrage 

Every 
political party and faction in Russia— 
the 


to the holding of this constitutional con- 


and proportional represent ition. 


including Bolsheviki—was pledged 
vention, and, implicitly at any rate, to 
acceptance of its decisions. Like other 


and the Bolsheviki 


nominated their candidates and sought 


parties PTOUDS, 
the suffrage of the electorate in support 
Just 
tions were about to be held, however, the 
Bolsheviki—then a faction of the Social 
Democratic party of Russia, but now 
raised the ery, “All 
power lo the soviets!”’ and by al Coup 
; the 


Prov isional 


of their program when the elee- 


separated from: it 


d'état seized reins of 


the 
At the outset we must understand the 


power, ove;r- 


throwing Crovernment. 
significance of the slogan, “All power to 
the soviets!”’ the the 


soviets These latter were 


and nature of 
themselves 
very loose ly organized councils of city 
workmen, peasants, and soldiers which 
sprang up during the March revolution 
and had become loosely federated. In 
almost) every large there 


factory Was 


such a council that is, a factory soviet. 
There were similar councils of peasants 
in many Villages and of soldiers in many 
re viments They were reanized in the 
most haphazard manner; In 


employ iv hundreds, oreven thousands, 


a factory 


of workers a few dozen might assemble, 
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without the knowledge of their fellows, 
and in open meeting, by show of hands, 
elect the council for that factory and its 
representatives upon the central soviet 
of the city. In the same way a score of 
soldiers belonging to a regiment might 
hold an impromptu meeting and “elect” 
the soviet. Of the 
attendance was sometimes much greater. 
It is 


regimental course 


necessary to point out that the 


soviets were not really responsible, rep- 


resentative bodies. It is necessary to 
observe, also, that the representatives 
elected by a factory soviet to the central 


jsoviet might not be factory workers at 


) . . 
fall, or the representatives of peasant 


sovielts peasants. Lawyers, editors, col- 
lege professors, and professional politi- 
cians were frequently chosen. 

Such bodies could be easily swayed by 
the arts of the demagogue and easily 
manipulated, It requires no great 
amount of political knowledge to make 
From 1903, when 
they emerged as a definite faction under 
the leadership of “* Nicolai Lenine,”” the 
Bolsheviki had made it quite clear that 
they did not believe in_ political 


these facts obvious. 


de- 
mocracy, and that they had no inten- 
tion of relying upon electoral majorities. 
They had boasted that they would trust 
to “daring, militant minorities.” In the 
city and village soviets, which were co- 
operating with the Provisional Govern- 
ment, they saw a chance to realize their 
avowed aims. They set about alienating 
the soviets from the Provisional Govern- 
ment, and, when they had done this, 
raised the demand that all the powers of 
government, political and economic, be 
taken over by these loose and inchoate 
eroups. They had developed a theory, 
closely akin to certain types of svndical- 
ism, that these seviets represented a 
force of constructive value and 
“the creative 
power of the revolutionary masses.” 


vreat 
importance, conscious, 

In the time of the Provisional Govern- 
ment the workmen’s councils in the fae- 
tories filled a réle quite similar to that 
long filled by “shop meetings” and the 
shop stewards of the unions in England, 
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They did not call into question the 
They had 


no part in the determination of the prices 


owners’ rights of ownership. 
of raw materials or finished goods, the 
making of contracts, or similar matters 
They 


concerned only with such matters as 


of business management. were 
wages, piece-work rates, labor conditions 
in the factory, and the like. 

The Bolsheviki issued a decree, imme- 
diately after the coup d’état, which, while 
it left the owners in nominal possession, 
transferred practically the entire sub- 
stance of the rights of ownership to the 
workmen’s councils in the factories. All 
power was given to these factory soviets. 
They had absolute contrel of the fae- 
tories, the superintendence of produc- 
foremen, fixing the 
price of the finished products, keeping 
In all matters 
the decisions of these councils were made 


tion, selection of 


the accounts, and so on. 


binding upon the owners, who had no 
right of appeal against any order. This 
was the basis of the economic system in 
the first phase of Bolshevism. The same 
decree that conferred these rights upon 
the factory soviets outlined an elaborate 
network of soviets which was later made 
the basis of the constitution of the Rus- 
sian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic. 
Yelegates from the factory soviets and 
the trades and professional unions con- 
stituted the municipal then 
there were village soviets, regional so- 
finally, the All-Russian So- 
viet. Briefly, the svstem was essentially 
a network of industrial 
each practically autonomous, but all 
federated into an organization which 
culminated in a_ highly centralized 
power. 

The Bolsheviki were anti-Statists. In 
all their literature from 1908 onward 
this had been made perfectly clear. They 
aimed at the destruction of the political 
State, which they regarded as essentially 


soviet: 
viets and, 


syndicates, 


an instrument of oppression. Their hos- 
tility to the State, however, was not that 
of the anarchists, which is based upon an 
exaggerated individualism; it was rather 
that of those syndicalists whose aim is 
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HAS BECOME 
a decentralized collectivism subject. to 
the direct authority of the proletariat. 

It is not difficult to understand what 
happened under this arrangement. For- 
tunately, there were many factories in 
Bolshevist had 
scarcely any impression upon the work- 


which agitation made 


and in these work went on 
much as before, the essential manage 
left In such 


cases the standard of production Wis 


ers, very 


ment being untouched. 
fairly well maintained. There were other 
factories in the anti-Bolshevist 
Social-Democrats, the Mensheviki, were 
in the majority. It is the universal testi- 


which 


mony that in these factories, also, thanks 
to the 
practical realism of the Menshevist lead- 


restraining common-sense and 
ers, there was no great decline in produc- 
tion; in 
stantial increase. 


some cases there was a sub- 
In the factories where 
the Bolshevist: spirit’ prevailed to any 
large extent there was a sharp and seri- 
OuUs decline in production. Technical and 
managerial experts were dismissed and 
their places filled by the most incompe- 
tent and often wholly illiterate men. 
There was almost an entire absence of 
anything approaching labor discipline. 
The soviet system was exemplified at its 
worst. Atits very best the system, which 
might have been applied to industry in 
the same handicraft stage ef develop- 


ment, could not possibly have been suc 
cessfully applied to large-scale machine 
industry. The theory of soviet industrial 
management is some two hundred years 
behind the mechanical development on 
which modern industry rests. 


By the early part of 1918 the serious 
consequences of the welter of anarchy in 
the industrial system came to be recog- 
nized by the leaders of the Bolsheviki. 
As early as April, 1918, five months after 
the establishment of the Bolshevist 
régime, we find Lenine, the 
thinker of them all, openly facing this 
problem with his customary intellectual 
integrity and boldly announcing that it 
would be necessary to abandon the prin- 
ciple of “All power to the soviets,” the 


clearest 
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principle of direct proletarian authority. 
Disc 
Lhe soviet power, he pointed out that 


ussing “the immediate tasks before 
thre proletariat hiv not shown itself to 
he capable of bringing about expert and 
efhiient organization ol production. He 
called attention to the fact that produc- 
tion under the soviets had declined ina 
ruin unless it were 
He recognized that 
the Bolshevikt had underrated and un- 
dervalued the 
hated organization 
\pparently 
the 
thie and portance ol that directive 
ability which Marx in his day had al- 
In the first 
volume of his monumental work, Cap7- 


Marx called the fact 


that modern production, based on “the 


manner that meant 
speedily che ked. 
rendered by 
the 


and direction of industry. 


the ser ice 


hourgeolsie in 


Lenine had only lately discovered 


r addy Od ¢ learls ree ognized. 
] 


attention to 


collective power ot masses, depends 


upon a special kind of leadership, or 


directing ability, just as an orchestra 


| nlike Lenine, his lis iple, Marx 


does. 


very clearh yx reeived the Hniportance 
to industry of the expert supervising and 
directing mind. 

Having made his belated discovery, 
Lenine insisted that it 
to etfect 


italism and to abandon, to a very large 


would he hneces- 
a compromise with cap- 


Sary 


devree, the soviet methods in favor of 
methods commonly associated with capi- 


talism lle that it 


. ° ) 
necessary to introduce prece WOrK, \ ars ~ 


argued would he 


ing rates of pay for services of varying 


value requiring widels differing degrees 
of skill, centralized authority, expert 
management by highly paid specialists, 
and With 


told his followe rs that industry could not 


so on mordant candor, he 
be earried on through the medium of a 
debatin 


the introduction of the Taylor system of 


society. He even recommended 
scientifiC management, going much far- 
ther in this direction than the head of 
American industrial enterprise 
He demanded iron 
| 


SULtD- 


any large 
would dare to go. 
discipline during work, “absolute 
mission to the will of one person.” Judge 


Gary. of the Steel Trust, might well have 


given utterance to this statement made 
by Lenine in his The Soviets at Work: 
will is 


Complete submission to a single 


absolutely necessary for the success of the 


processes of work which is organized on the 
large This is 


of the 


type of machine industry. 


doubly true railways, 


Another evil mantfested itself quite 
early in’ this phase of the Bolshevist 
régime, Workers employed on services 
of immediate, critical, and vital impor- 
tance quickly realized and availed them- 

‘Ives of the strategic importance of 
their position in the industrial system. 
The Bolshevikt encountered, in a most 
impressive way, the fundamental defect 
of every form of syndicalism, a defect in- 
herent in) sovietism. = Discussing svn- 
dicaitst theories in a little book published 
mn 1913, T called attention to the tact 
that in practice svndicalism would inev- 
itably result in a dangerous labor oli- 
varchy; that workers employed in par- 
ticular occupations, such as mining and 
for example, 
would be placed in a position enabling 


railroad transportation, 
them to dominate and exploit society ; a 
power not enjoved to an equal degree by 
workers in other occupations, such as 
building, textile manufacture, and the 
like. 
less obvious fact, 1 was very roundly 
the time, as a “ Yellow 
the “Red 

Experience is a great teacher. 
in the spring of 1918, the Bol- 
shevist government was confronted by 
the fact that the railway workers were 


kor this recognition of a more or 


denounced, at 
Opportunist” by Impossi- 
blists.”” 


Karly 


asserting demands which could not pos- 
surrendering to 
them the power to exploit practically all 
other forms of labor. 

In early June, 1918, Kobozev, then 
Communications, 


sibly be met without 


Commissar of com- 
plained that the railway workers had de- 
“a very ugly form of profes- 


that the eight-hour 


system of 


veloped 
sional svndicalism”’; 
work-day and the 
wages by the hour had “definitely disor- 


paying 


ganized the politically ignorant Masses, 
who understand these slogans not as an 
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appeal to the most productive efficiency 
of a free citizen, but as a right to idleness 
unjustified by any increase of technical 
He complained that “whole 


a daily dis- 


means.” 
powerful workshops give 
graceful exhibition of inactivity on the 
principle of “Why should I work when 
my neighbor is paid by time for doing no 
work at all?’ ” 

Kobozey was so bitterly opposed as a 
result of his stand that he was obliged to 
Nevertheless, the conditions he 
That is 
why nationalization was resorted to so 


resign. 
described had to be overcome. 
early. The railway administration was 
handed over to managers who were en- 
dowed with full dictatorial powers. They 
fixed the rates of wages, the length of 
the working day, and determined all 
The workers’ 
unions were literally cowed and deprived 
Strikes were 


conditions of service. 
of representative power. 
declared to be treason against the State 
and were suppressed with all the author- 
itv and force at the disposal of the State. 
After a little while, railway workers’ 
councils were altogether abolished. 
Nationalization of industry was not 
carried out on a comprehensive scale at 
once, but was introduced piecemeal. In 
July—that is, after the 
coup d état nationalization for- 
mally decreed. The transformation of 
sovietism to a form of state capitalism 
was already well under way. The first 
phase of Bolshevism was at an end. 


nine months 


Was 


Nationalization, when it was first in- 
troduced, was not based upon the prin- 
ciples so carefully outlined by Lenine in 
April. Had it been possible to resort at 
once to the scientific organization of in- 
dustry sketched by Lenine in The Soviets 
at Work, Russia would have been saved 
from some of the most disastrous experi- 
ences in her history. As it was, it was 
not possible to dissolve at once the 
workers’ councils and place industry 
under the absolute control of specialists. 
As he had frankly stated, Lenine had 
accepted a compromise with capitalism. 
The essence of compromise is, of course, 
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For the sake of efficiency he 
must sacrifice soviet principle; for the 
sake of political solidarity, the mainte- 


concession. 


nance of the confidence and support of 
the soviets, he must sacrifice efficiency. 

Nationalization, in its first 
brought with it an excess of bureaucracy. 


form, 


Nationalization was quite common un- 
der Czarism; the crown owned most of 
the railways and the workshops con- 
nected with them, as well as a majority 
of the factories employed in making guns 
and munitions. During the war, nation- 
alization of industries was very greatly 
increased, Just as it was in other coun- 
tries. Under ezarism, in peace and war 
alike, nationalization had involved an 
immense increase in bureaucratic power. 
When the Bolsheviki undertook to na- 
tionalize industry, the only discernible 
difference was that the bureaucracy was 
recruited from another, less competent, 
Class. 

factories 
The 


workmen's councils were not abolished, 


The administration of the 
underwent a very radical change. 


but they were shorn of most of their 
powers, so that they became less power- 
ful than they had been even under the 
Provisional Government. In place of the 
individual employer there was now the 
State. It was no longer possible to main- 
tain, even as a political fiction, the idea 
of “the abolition of the State.” A highly 
centralized state had been created, as 
any one can see from the constitution of 
the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republic. The Bolshevist leaders and 
spokesmen began to talk of the State 
and of the need of maintaining State 
authority. 

Naturally, it was not possible to per- 
mit the workers’ councils to control and 
direct the State as they had directed 
private employers. In the very nature of 
things, the authority of the new em- 
ployer could not be reduced to a nominal 
form, as that of the old employers had 
been. Instead of being subject to the 
rule of the councils, the new employer, 
the State, now ruled the councils. The 
power of the commissars was supreme. 
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Waves were fixed by them, as were also 
labor standards, including the daily out- 
put required from the individual worker. 
Strikes and other forms of interference 
with the management by the workers’ 
councils were now intolerable. They had 
heen encouraged by the Bolsheviki so 
long as the private emplover was_ re- 
tained, for the reason that every strug- 
ele against the employers strengthened 
the revolutionary movement among the 
workers and furnished opportunity and 
excuse for measures to eliminate the 
bourgeoisie, 

With the aseendaney of the Bolshevist 
State, the dictatorship of the proletariat 
Its place was taken by dictator- 
all- 


was Bolshevist dic- 


ended 
ship over the proletariat) by an 
powerful State. It 
tatorship exercised through commissars 
now, not proletarian dictatorship exer- 
cised through soviets. Just as under the 
nationalization which obtained through- 
out the Czarist régime, the workers in 
the 
selves deprived of a large measure of the 
had 
theirs uo der capitalist conditions. 

dust 


vreat deal of bureaucracy, with over- 


nationalized factories found them- 


individual freedom which been 


as under Czarism, there was a 


lapping, waste, inefficiency, and corrup- 


tion. ‘There was very little improvement 
in production over the soviet) period. 
The Bolshevist journals of the time indi- 
cate that the bureaucracy immediately 
became top heavy. If space permitted, 
[ could fill many pages with evidence of 
this fact. Take the trade, for 
example: — Figures published by the 
Mytishchy works in Moscow show that, 


metal 


taking the prices of 1916 and an eight- 
hour day as the basis of calculation, the 


productivity of labor, which had = de- 


clined 25 per cent. in 1917, declined 60 
per cent. in TOTS. 


In the textile industry the same thing 


was true. According to Economie Life, 
the official organ of the Supreme (¢ ‘ouncil 
of National Economy, the productivity 


of labor in the textile industry declined 


on an average of 35 per cent. for the 


whole industry, reaching, in the case of 
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the 
In the Bolshevist paper, Trad, 
1919, we 


some of nationalized factories, 75 
per cent. 
April 28, read° 

The incapacity of making good use of even 
what we POSSESS IS also of great Importance in 
the present textile crisis. Thus the produ 
fallen to the 


there is not a vestige of labor disci 


tivity of labor has lowest 
level; 
pline: the machinery, owing to careless hand- 
ling, has deteriorated and become less pro- 


ductive. 


Prof. V. I. the 
Russian economist, in a very scholarly 
study of this subject, cites the fact that 
the 


the overhead charges, 


Issaiev, well-known 


in one of largest metal works of 


Moscow 


administration, accounting, and so on, 


cost) of 


which in 1916 were 15 per cent. of the 
total cost, 
For the excavation works on the 


were In 1918-19 over 65 per 
cent. 
Kazan railways the figures were 25 per 
cent. in 1916 and 50 per cent. in 1918. 
The Bolshevist journals for these two 
vears show very clearly an enormous in- 
crease of expenditure on the mainten- 
ance of a large bureaucratic and admin- 
istrative staff, making it quite plain that 
that is to say, the 
Bolshe- 


eXCeSssIVeE 


in its second stage 
first period of nationalization 
vism was being crushed by 
bureaucracy. 

The report of an official investigation 
and the pre- 
sented to the Supreme Council of Na- 


tional Economy on February 21, 1919, 


audit) of Centro-Textile 


illustrates the extent of the bureaucracy 
developed. The report says: 

An ChOornous staff of employees about 
6,000) for the most part loafing about, doing 
that 
plovees were actually not serving at all, but 


nothing; it was discovered 125 em- 
receiving a salary the same as the others. 
There have been cases where some had been 


paid twice for the same period of time. 


The TIzvestia of the State Control, com- 
menting upon the budget for 1919, said: 


The audit department sees in the increase 
of expenditure for the payment of work a 
series of negative causes. Among these is 
that it leads to a double working on parallel 


lines —viz., the same work is done by two, or 
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even more, sections, resulting in mutual fric- 
tion and disorder and bringing the number of 
bevond all require- 


employees necessary 


ments. We noticed on more than one occa- 
sion that an institution with many auxiliary 
bran hes had been opened before any opera- 
tions to be carried on by them were even 
started. 
very slovenly and inefficiently conducted. It 


Furthermore, the work is mostly 


leads to an increase of the number of em- 
ployees and workmen without benefit to the 
work. 


The report of one provincial philan- 
thropiec institution forty-four 
staff officials to one hundred and forty- 
four inmates, while another numbered 
thirteen employees to ten inmates. 

Under Czarism the practice of giving 


showed 


governmental subsidies to certain pri- 
vate enterprises had been developed, and 
this practice was continued by the Pro- 
visional Government, even under Keren- 
sky. During the latter’s régime, a ma- 
jority of the large capitalists of Russia 
had proposed government control of 
their factories on the basis that the own- 
ers receive 10 per cent. on the capital 
invested. This proposal was not ac- 
cepted, the Provisional Government pre- 
ferring to continue the practice of grant- 
ing subsidies to certain classes of indus- 
trial establishments. The Bolsheviki 
continued — this even under 
nationalization. That is to say, nation- 
alized factories were subsidized from the 
central treasury. Professor Issaiev has 
told how lax was the distribution of 
these funds, One factory received 400,000 
rubles, and as the signatures of a factory 


practice, 


committee were necessary on the receipt, 
a committee was formed for that pur- 
pose, consisting of three women—a cook, 
From July 1 
the Centro- 


a nurse, and a housemaid. 
to December $1, 1918, 


Textile paid out in advance to factories 
on the credit of their production the sum 
of 1,348,619,000 rubles, while the stock 
of goods guaranteeing the money ad- 


vanced, on December Ist, is entered 
only to the amount of 143,716,000 ru- 
bles, or about 10 per cent. 

As always happens, bureaucratic in- 
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competence and mismanagement were 
associated with corruption. We find in 
Tzvestiaof the entral Executive Committee, 
November 1, 1918, the report that a 
commission of five, appointed to obtain 
and distribute the 
tories in proportion to their needs, had 


metal among fac- 
been found guilty of accepting bribes to 
distribute the metal not in proportion 
to the needs of the industries, but ac- 
From 
the same official organ, two days later, 
we learn that the Soviet of National 
Keonomy of Kursk, affiliated to the 
Supreme Council of National Economy, 
had been found guilty of speculative 
dealings in sugar and hemp. From the 
Weekly Report of the Extraordinary Com- 
mission, No. 1, page 28, we learn that 
the the 
Moscow nationalized factories was con- 
victed of a whole series of abuses and 


cording to the value of the bribe. 


administration of combined 


speculations, resulting in the embezzle- 
ment of many millions of rubles. It was 
said that members of the administrative 
board and practically all the employees 
took part in this graft. Hundreds of 
similar cases might be cited. Production 
still declined at an alarming rate. 

It would be absurd and unfair to take 
the figures of production at this period, 
compare them with similar figures for 
the year preceding the revolution, and 
charge the decline shown against the 
Bolshevist methods. ‘Too many anti- 
Bolshevist writers have adopted this 
method in their attempts to discredit 
the Bolsheviki. The fact is, 
that deterioration of machinery 
equipment and of the labor force, as a 
result of the war, had already resulted 
in a serious diminution of productivity 
prior to the revolution. Let us, however, 
take the opinion of a competent witness, 
not to be suspected of hostility to the 
Bolsheviki. The soviet organ Izvestia, of 
Moscow, March 23, 1919, calculating the 
decreased production in car-building and 
ship-building, estimated that 40 per 
cent. of the decline might fairly be 
attributed to the physical exhaustion of 
the workers, 20 per cent. to deterioration 


of course, 
and 
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of machinery and raw material, and 40 
per cent. exclusively to the new methods 
of industrial organization and manage- 
ment. 

We may be quite certain that this au- 
thority did not exaggerate the effect of 
the new methods, or minimize the im- 
There is 
every reason to believe that the methods 


portance of the other factors. 


of organization and administration ae- 
larger 
centage of the decline in the productive 
efficiency. This is indicated by the fact 
that the 


changed, plece-work 


counted for a very much per- 


immediately methods were 


and and expert 
direction by specialists were introduced, 
production rapidly increased. The pro- 
ductivity of the Nevsky works increased 
three and a half times, and of the aero- 
planes works 150 per cent. Similar re- 
sults were obtained throughout. Recog- 
nition of the imperative necessity of 
making these changes marked the end of 


the second phase of Bolshe vism. 


Shortly after the close of the World 
War, at the beginning of 1919, a 
phase of Bolshevist evolution was begun. 
s confronted with a 


new 


‘The government wa 
twolold problem: (] completing the 
elimination of the influence of the soviets 
in industry, and (2) reducing the bu- 
reaucratie elements. 

The case of Krasin, the most impor- 
tant figure in the economic life of Bol- 
shevist Russia, the Commissar for Trade 
and Industry, admirably illustrates the 
the new 
phase upon which the régime entered at 
this 
for many years manager of the Petro- 
grad establishment of the great German 
firm of Siemens-Schuckart, Krasin was 


character and significance of 


time. An engineer by profession, 


not a Socialist, nor was he in favor of the 
Nevertheless, he was asked, 
1919, to enter the 
in conformity 


revolution. 
at the beginning of 
Bolshevist 
with the new policy of enlisting the ser- 
He 


port fc lios — 


government 


bourgeois experts. 
asked to three 
namely, Commerce and Industry, Trans- 
ports, and War and Munitions, the three 


vices of was 


accept 
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responsible positions heing thus con: 
Krasin agreed to take the 
ptance by 
These 


appoint 


dated. 
pointment subject to the ace 
the 
were 


government of his conditions. 
that he be permitted to 
specialists of his own selection to mana 


all the departments, quite regardles 
that 


workers’ and employees’ committees oi 


heir social or political views; 
control be suppressed and that in the 
place he be given the right to appoint 
responsible directors with full powe: 
that piece-work payment be introduced 
instead of day-work payment, w ith over- 
time wherever necessary, regardless of 
legislation forbidding these things. 
Although Krasin’s conditions 
amounted to a revolution, they were 
accepted and the principles contained in 
them were very generally applied. Thou- 
sands of incompetent useless, and ex- 
travagant officials were dismissed, their 
places being taken by bourgeois officials 
and experts, many of them Germans. A 
very large percentage of these had been 
employed as superintendents and tech- 
nieal directors under private ownership 
prior to the revolution. In a word, they 
were restored to their old-time jobs, with 
and given an 
amount of authority they had not pre- 
viously 


relat ively high salaries, 


possessed, for now they were 
servants and representatives of an al- 
most all-powerful State. 


In this third stage of its evolution, 


labor discipline was developed to a most 


extraordinary degree. The capitalists of 
the great industrial nations might well 
turn green with envy in contemplation of 
the complete subservience of labor thus 
brought about. Naturally, under these 
conditions, there has been an enormous 
increase of efficiency — purchased at 
the the the 
fundamental principles of Bolshevism. 
Abramovich, the German 
Social-Democrat, was quite right in re- 
porting to the German Social-Democrats 
that soviet government no longer existed 
in Russia; that capitalism had heen re- 
introduced. That is the essential truth 
about the evolution that has gone on in 


cost of abandonment of 


well-known 
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Russia. The Bolsheviki have retained 
their power by abandoning communist 
sovietism and returning to capitalism of 
a very inferior type. 

Professor Abramovich called atten- 
tion to the fact that the Bolsheviki in 
this stage were as ready to use machine- 
cuns against striking workmen as against 
He cited, as an 
example, the dispersal of a meeting of 
strikers at the Alexander works, Mos- 
cow, by machine-guns, in which eighty 
men were killed. In this connection, the 
strike of the workers at the famous 
Putilov works, in March, 1919, and the 
manner in which it was suppressed by 


rebellious bourgeoltsie. 


detachments of armed sailors from Kron- 
stadt and Petrograd, mostly Letts and 
Germans, are significant. The Severnaya 
Communa, official Bolshevist organ, gave 
on March 16, 1919, an account of this 
strike and of the steps taken to suppress 
it and to “clear out the Social 
Revolutionary blackguards.”’ The same 
paper published the proclamation of the 


new 


Petrograd soviet, ordering the strikers 
back to work: 


All honest workmen desirous of carrying 
out the decision of the Petrograd Soviet and 
ready to start work will be allowed to go 
into the factory on condition that they forth- 
with go to their places and take up their 
work. All those who begin work will receive 
an additional ration of one-half pound of 
bread, 


work will be at once discharged, without re- 


They who do not want to resume 
ceiving any concessions. A special commis- 
sion will be formed for the reorganization of 
the works. No meetings will be allowed to be 
held. . . . For the last time the Petrograd 
soviet invites the Putilov workmen to expiate 
their crime committed against the working 
class and the peasantry of Russia, and to 
cease at once their foolish strike. 


Even more significant than the eco- 
nomic changes thus effected were the 
social changes inevitably derived there- 
from. This is especially true of the 
status of the bourgeoisie and their treat- 
ment. In the first period of Bolshevism, 
the period of direct control by the fac- 
tory soviets, persecution of the bour-. 
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geoisie was largely unorganized—the ex 
pression of the mad frenzy and un- 
brutality of unenlightened 
mobs. In the second period, when every=- 
thing was in the hands of the newly 
created bureaucracy, persecution of the 


restrained 


bourgeoisie was organized and system- 
atic, governed by a determination to 
eliminate a whole class deemed danger- 
ous to the new régime and, particularly, 
to the new bureaucracy. 

After the assassination of Uritzky and 
the attempted assassination of Lenine, 
in July, this organized Red Terror was 
It has been the 
practice of our pro-Bolshevists in this 
country to extenuate the Red Terror and 
excuse it by pointing to the fact that 
much of its extreme severity developed 
the vengeful 

This is not wholly 
truthful, 
early as April we find even Lenine urging 
the revolutionary tribunals to greater 


very greatly increased. 


subsequently to events 
above referred to. 
candid 


and however, for as 


savagery. At the very moment when he 
was emphasizing the necessity of engag- 
ing practically 
upon their own terms, he was urging the 


hourgeois — specialists, 
need of terrorism against the bourgeoisie 
in general. 

With the adoption of the new policy, 
the recognition of the fact that the ser- 
vices of a very large and important sec- 
tion of the bourgeoisie could not be dis- 
pensed with and the enlistment of nu- 
merous bourgeois specialists and experts 
in the service of the State, a greater de- 
gree of toleration of the bourgeoisie be- 
Back the 


tories came the old-time managers and 


came inevitable. into fac- 


engineers; bricklayers and barbers were 
no longer placed in control of engineer- 
ing works. High salaries were paid to 
these experts, however grudgingly, and 
they were given an assured place in the 
life of the nation. 


The employment of bourgeois spe- 
cialists and experts in industry and the 


adoption of capitalist methods, to- 
gether with the parallel movement in the 
army, brought back very considerable 
elements of the old bourgeoisie. Added 
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to these, were the new bureaucrats, the 
hosts of officials and 
veloped by the svstem, with its 


functionaries de- 
new 
class of rich speculators and profiteers 
and its gigantic bureaucracy. Alexander 
Berkenheim, vice-chairman of the Mos- 
cow Central Union of Russian Consum- 
ers’ ¢ o-operative Societies, complained 
“The experiment in socialization has re- 
sulted in the building up of an enormous 
bureaucratic machine. To buy a pencil 
one has to call at eighteen official places.” 
It is easy to 

meant when he declare d in a speech de- 
livered in the spring of last vear that 


understand what Lenine 


“in place of the old bourgeoisie, a new 
hourgeoisie is arising and becoming more 
and One is forcibly 
reminded of that other great Russian, 
Alexander Herzen, and his bitter disil- 
lusionment Ww hen he witnessed the spread 


more numerous.” 


of embourgeoisment at the close of the 
French revolutionary struggle in 1848. 

The Bolsheviki had to bring back the 
bourgeois specialists, upon their own 
terms, and to give them an assured place 
in society with immunity from persecu- 
Some of the worst forms of Red 


Terrorism were thus abandoned. On the 


tion. 


other hand, their very dependence upon 
the hated bourgeoisie filled the hearts 
and minds of the Bolsheviki with fear 
lest their power be challenged and de- 
stroved by the concerted action of these 
men of superior intellectual training and 
equipment. They feared “the sabotage 
of the bourgeoisie”? and to guard them- 
selves against it introduced new forms of 
the holding of the 
wives and children of military officers as 
They filled the offices and 
factories with their spl s and informers, 


terrorism, such as 


hostages. 


adding enormously to the list of para- 
sitic functionaries. One is staggered by 
the statement, published in the Red 
Gazette, a Bolshevist that in 
Ivanovo-Boznessensk, a town of less 
than 140,000 inhabitants, 41,000 persons 
are employed in the administrative de- 


organ, 


partments alone, while nearly twenty 
thousand more are connected with vari- 
ous public services, commissions, and so 
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on. Even in its third phase Russi 
Bolshevism continued evidently to bear 
the curse of bureaucracy. 

The evolution of the Bolsh« vist 
agrarian policy, which I can only trac 
very briefly here, has been quite as r 
markable as that of the industrial policy 
The Bolsheviki had always stood fo: 
nationalization of the land as against 
the peasant Socialists, who wanted the 
crown lands and the big estates to be 
turned over to the peasants in com- 
munal ownership, to be exploited by co- 
operative labor. The great mass of the 
peasants wanted a distribution of the 
land under individual ownership. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1917, in the period of 
Kerensky, the Bolsheviki conducted an 
among the peasants, 
urging them to seize the land. In the 
latter days of the Kerensky régime this 


active agitation 


advice was very widely acted upon, so 
that when the Bolsheviki seized the gov- 
ernmental powers much of the land of 
the great estates had already been seized 
by the peasants in local uprisings. The 
Provisional Government had formulated 


a land policy on the basis of the pro- 


posals of the party of peasant Socialists, 
the Socialists-Revolutionists party. The 
frenzy of the peasants to seize the land 
led to civil war between rival villages, 
the inhabitants of two or more villages 
frequently claiming as theirs the same 
estate. More serious in its consequences 
was the wholesale destruction of the best 
farming equipment in the country. 
Although one of the first acts of the 
Bolsheviki after the coup d'état was to 
decree the abolition of all private prop- 
erty in land and declare that all land 
was now national property, there was 
no serious thought of enforcing this de- 
cree against the peasant proprietors as a 
“The peasants want to retain 
their small holdings and to arrive at 
some place of equal distribution,” said 
Lenine. “So be it. No sensible Socialist 
will quarrel with a pauper peasant on 
this ground.” As he himself explained, 
this tolerance for the instinctive passion 


class. 
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of the peasant fer land ownership de- 
pended upon the concentration of all 
political power in the hands of the 
proletariat. The great body of the peas- 
than 85 per cent. of the 


population, was excluded from citizen- 


antry, more 
ship by the simple device of denving the 
vote to all save the poorest peasants. 
The fact that he emploved even one man 
him in working his farm was 


sufficient to disfranchise a peasant. This 


to assist 


meant that the great majority were so 
disfranchised; that only the very poor- 
the least efficient, 


4 


were judged to be fit to share political 


est peasants, and 


power with the proletariat. It was not 
against the rich landowners, the pomiésh- 
cheks, that the opposition of the Bol- 
but the 
hard-working “middle peasantry,” who 
were denounced as koulaki—exploiters, 

Up to the end of April, 1918, a period 
corresponding to the first phase of the 
industrial evolution of Bolshevism, the 
pretty much in their 


sheviki was directed, against 


peasants went on 
own There were many excesses, 
much destruction of farming machinery 
belonging to the and a 
deal of In May the 
Bolsheviki began to coerce the peasants; 


their agrarian policy entered 


way. 


great estates, 
great hoarding. 
upon its 
second phase. Prices for grain were 
fixed far below the level of the market, 
and the peasants were ordered to supply 
so much grain. When they stubbornly 
refused to do this the Bolsheviki, des- 
perate and famine-pressed, took two 
important had 
robbed the factory soviets of power, so 


steps: Just as they 
they suppressed most of the peasants’ 
soviets and in their place set “Commit- 
tees of the Poor,” appointed by and re- 
sponsible to the government. Composed 
of criminals, shiftless, incompetent ne’er- 
do-wells and wrecks, these committees 
were given extraordinary powers. They 
were made responsible for pro-rating the 
amount of grain to be furnished by each 
peasant from his “surplus”; only 
through them could the peasants get 
any manufactured goods fromthe cities. 
Finally, these committees were charged 
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with the detection of peasants guilty of 
expressing counter-revolutionary  senti- 
ments. The other step was the adoption 
of the policy of sending armed detach- 
ments of Bolshevist troops into the vil- 
lages to requisition foodstuffs and seize 
them by toree. 

Peasant uprisings were common and 
were repressed with brutal severity. Ac- 
cording to Tzvestia of the Food ( ommis- 
1918, in the SIX 
36,500 men 
had been engaged in the food requisi- 


sariat, Decembs r. 


months, June to December, 


tioning detachments, of which number 
7,309, or 20 killed or 


seriously wounded. From that one re- 


per cent., were 
port it is possible to form a fairly good 
idea of the fierce conflict 
government and the peasantry. 


hetween the 
It was 
admitted at the Moscow Conference of 
Soviets, according to Prarda, July 4, 
1919, that the majority of those com- 
posing the requisitioning detachments 
sas their 
task, while others were themselves gross 


were incapable of performing 
speculators.” 

The evils of bureaucracy were nowhere 
more manifest than in dealing with the 
peasants. To a single village in 


Kharkoy 


sions of seventeen different agencies of 


province came the commis- 


the government and the co-operatives. 
These were all competing with one an- 
other, and with the local Committee of 
the Poor, for the peasants’ grain. Specu- 
lation and graft became rampant and 
Yet the 
the 


millionaires became numerous. 


was hoarded = and cities 


g 
Ss arved. 

At the time of the eighth Congress of 
the Communist Party, in April, 1919, 
we find Lenine preaching a new doctrine 
of co-operation with the middle peas 


rain 
i. 
t 


antry and suggesting that expropriation 
the rich 

From the address of Lenine, 
which was published in the Petrograd 
Pravda, April 5, 1919, it is only possible 
here to distil the essence: 


of even peasantry was not 


necessary. 


The middle peasant is part property owner 
and part toiler . . . he has felt the exploita- 
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But at the 


property-owner. .. . 


tion of the landlord capitalists. 
same time he is a 
From the economic point of view it is clear 
that we must go to the assistance of the mid- 


But 
apply compulsion, which spoils the whole 


dle peasant. . comrades often 


. In the villages with relation to 
the middle peasantry the task is of a different 


cause . 


nature. All conscious workmen of Petrograd, 
Moscow, 


tell us of instances 


Ivanovo-Voznesenak, and who 
have been in the vy illages, 
of many misunderstandings . . . and of con- 
flicts of the most serious nature, all of which 
were, however, solved by sensible workmen 
who did not speak according to the book, but 
in language which the people could under- 
stand. . From the task of suppressing 
the bourgeoisie we must now turn our atten- 
tion to the task of building up the middle 
We must 


peasantry in peace. 


peasantry. live with the middle 
The middle peasantry 
will be on our side only if we lighten and 
position, a We 


have not vet learned how to regulate our re- 


improve its economic 
lations with the millons of middle peasants 
and how to win their confidence. 


Very similar was the speech of Ka- 
linin, president ef the All-Russian Cen- 
tral Executive Committee, at Moscow 
on April 9, 1919, as reported in the offi- 
cial Serernaya Communa on the following 
day. I give For- 
merly the peasants were our natural 


only a summary: 


allies; now there is strife between us. 
We must convince the middle peasants 
that we shall not interfere with their 
ownership and control of their farms. On 
the contrary, we shall help them, tech- 
nically and in other ways. We shall see 
that the tax does not become a heavy 
burden on the middle peasantry, make 
local administration less costly, and re- 
We shall 
appeal to the local executive committees 
not to interfere with, but 


duce the bureaucratic routine. 


to support, 
separate peasant economic enterprises, 
and to make easy the purchase of farm 
and household utensils. 

These speeches indicate a very re- 
markable change of attitude toward the 
peasantry, and may be regarded as 
marking the beginning of the third phase 
of the evolution of Bolshevist agrarian 


policy. The conflict of the peasants and 
the central power has ‘not ceased, but 
there is every reason to believe that its 
The Bol- 
sheviki have had to abandon their land 
program and accept the fact that the 
peasant is, and will long continue to be, 
wedded to individual land ownership. 
Russia is predominantly an agricultural 
country and no régime can be stable or 
not rest upon the 
good will of the peasants. 

The Bolsheviki themselves are now 
admitting that the industrial prole- 
tariat, which never amounted to more 
than about 2 per cent of the popula- 
tion, has declined in numerical strength 
under Bolshevism instead of gaining. 
“There has hardly been any true pro- 
letariat in Russia, and during the de- 
mobilization of industry it forsook ihe 
towns and dispersed itself over the vil- 
lages,” said Jzrestia in August, 1919. At 
the same time the old bourgeoisie has 
been replaced by a new and more numer- 
“Who still believes in 
Socialism in Russia? Anyhow, neither I 
nor Lenine,” said Krasin in January of 
this year, according to Le Temps, of 
Paris. 


severity has been lessened. 


secure which does 


ous bourgeoisie. 


With the collapse of the anti-Bol- 


shevist military forces 


the armies of 
Kolchak, Denikin, and Yudenich—at 
the end of 1919, the industrial system 
entered upon yet another phase, pes- 
sibly the final one, the militarization of 
labor. As early as January, 1918, in the 
famous “Declaration of the Rights of 
the Toiling and Exploited People,” the 
Bolsheviki had delared their intention 
“to enforce general compulsory labor, in 
order to destroy the class of parasites, 
and to reorganize the economic life.” 
In April Lenine was explaining why the 
introduction of obligatory labor service 
had been delayed. He suggested obliga- 
tory labor service for the rich as a prepa- 
ration for universal application of the 
same principle: 

The introduction of obligatory labor ser- 
vice should be started immediately, but it 
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should be introduced gradually and with 


gre at 


obligatory 


first of all 
The 


labor record book and a 


caution introducing 
labor s¢ rvice for the rik h. 
introduction of a 
consumption-budget record book for every 
bourgeois, 


toward 


bourgeois, including the village 


would be a long step forward 


counting and control over 


really universal a 
production and distribution. 

In the Code of Labor Laws of Soviet 
Russia, recently published in this coun- 
try, this system of obligatory labor ser- 
vice is fundamental, and elaborate pro 


visions for its enforcement are made. It 


that the 


Trot zky, in 


1S quite apparent, therefore, 


announcement made by 
January of this year, that, instead of 
being demobilized, the units of the Red 
army, no longer needed for military pur- 
poses, would be transformed into a con- 
script army of toil, was not the an- 
nouncement of a sudden change made in 
desperation. On the 
the fact that it could not possibly be 


contrary, 


despite 


reconciled with their anti-Statism, the 
plan had from the first been openly 
avowed by the Bolshe Undoubt- 
edly, the astonishingly swift change in 
the military situation seemed to the Bol- 
Russia to the 
resort to conscription 

The 


were afraid to demobilize the vari- 


viki. 


shevist rulers of make 


, 1 
_ 
Labor 


immediate 


imperative. obvious fact is that 
they 

‘ ‘ ; ees 
ous armies and perniil asses of soldiers 
to return to civil life under the troubled 
conditions existing. 


At the Third Russian 
in Moscow in January, 


Congress held 
Trotzky an- 


i , > 
ohe Way open 


nounced, “There is sti 
to the reorganization of national econ- 


omy—the way of uniting the army and 
labor, and changing the military detach- 


ments of the army into detach 


rits of a 


labor army.”’ The soldiers in the army 
who had accomplished their military 
task could not be demobilized, he said, 
but must be made to “fight against eco- 
nomic ruin and against hunger’’; to ob- 
tain fuel, build and repair roads, grind 
flour, and so on. 


State the 


the 
right to tell the qualified workman who is 


Labor conscription gives 
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} eS 4 aa 
emploved on some untmportant work In 
village, “‘ You are obli 


ed to leave your pre 


Sormovoe 


11 a" 
MAbOor Is 


ent employment and o to 


because Liere your 


Kolomna 


required.” Labor conscription means t 


] ! 
1 who teave the ar 


Wo! hooks and proces 1 


the qualified workime 
thei 


places whe re the V al 


; 


ust take 

“equired, where thei 
necessary to the 
of the country. We ust feed these 
them the minimum food 


presence is economic systen 
workmen 
and guarantes 


ration. 
Trotzky explained that the system of 
forced labor was already being followed: 


We have already organiz 


armies and their tas} 


! alt 
d several of these 


dl te 


shave been allott 
them. One army must obtain foodstuff 


the workmen of the districts tn which it 


formerly stationed and it also will cut wood, 
cart it to the railways and repair engines 
Another army will help in the laving down of 
railway lines for the transport ol crude oil. A 
third labor army will be used for repairing 
agricultural implements and machines, and 


in the spring will take part in the working of 


the land. 


it is no part of my present purpose to 
uss the advantages or disadvantages 


of labor 


prophecy concerning the outcome of the 


CLIst 
conseripti mn. or to indulge in 


attempt to organize the whole economic 
life of a great nation upon military lines, 
subject to military discipline—which is 


the Bolshevist plan 
It is at least conceivable that a 


precisely what 
means. 
country of such abundant resources as 
Russia possesses, through universal com- 
pulsors 
ciency, organized on military lines and 
offi- 


labor and rigid standards of effi- 


directed by honest and competent 
cials, the 

nomic power of the world. On the other 
hand, the habits 


sally associated with militarism, the re- 


might become supreme eco- 


bureaucratic univer- 
sulting paralysis of initiative, the incom- 
petence and cumulative parasitism, sug- 
gest that the result would be the antithe- 
sis of economic supremacy. 

In reality, the task I set for myself is 
finished, yet I linger to ask some ques- 
tions which have thrust themselves upon 
me as I have contemplated the progress 
of the great experiment of Russian Bol- 
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What is the effect of the mili- 
tarization of labor on the souls of the 


shevism: 


human heings concerned likely to be? 
Can there be conscription of labor with- 
out its regimentation following as an in- 
evitable and inexorable consequence? 
Must not freedom of 
choice and change of occupations 
but hitherto enjoyed in an 
ever-increasing given up 


movement, of 
never 
absolute, 
measure—be 


and in its place established obligatory 


service in a given place, of a dictated 
instead of a self-chosen kind? Can there 
be any individualism worthy the name 
in such a State? If this is to be the basis 
of the life of 
there not be an industrial adscription of 
the individual miti- 
gated by protective laws or by political 
rights? And shall the sons and daugh- 
ters of the industrial adsecripts be less 


economic nations, must 


citizen, however 


bound than their parents, more free to 
seek fame, fortune, or adventure along 
If Lenine is right, if it 
modern machine industry 


self-chosen paths? 
be true that 
imperatiy ely requires “the absolute sub- 
mission of the masses to the single will of 
those who direct the labor process, is it 
not worth while to challenge the great 
mechanical inventions and consider seri- 
ously whether we want them at all? 
Aristotle’s that machinery 
would bring freedom to the human race 
age, in 
thousands of and in- 
spired the Watts, Arkwrights, Whitneys, 
MeCormicks, Howes, and 
If Lenine is right, they were 


prophecy 
has been born anew, age after 
countless brains 
Edisons of 


every land. 
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all forgers of chains to bind the soul of 
man. ° 

Numerous critics of Socialism have 
based their criticisms upon the assump- 
tion that its program involved the sub- 
jugation of the individual to an all- 
powerful State; a complete suppression 
of individualism. Many fantastic de- 
scriptions of life in such a State have 
been written, all of them centered upon 
the conception of “the absolute submis- 
sion of the masses to the single will of 
those who direct the labor process.” 
Socialists in every land have repudiated 
these fantastic speculations and laughed 
them to scorn, for the average Socialist 
is a vigorous individualist and 
through Socialism a larger individual- 
ism. It has remained for Lenine and his 
cohorts, in the name of Socialism, and of 
Marx, its prophet, to place the seal of 
Socialist authority upon the conception 
of Socialism as a state of society in which 
the individual is wholly subordinated 
to a bureaucratic State. It is in the 
organic law of the Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic that — this 
tyranny of the State finds its supreme 


seeks 


expression. 

As one of the millions who have seen 
in Socialism the hope and the promise of 
a larger individualism, I frankly admit 
that I would rather be hungry in any 
capitalist nation I know of than be ever 
so well fed in such a servile Utopia. 
Better rags and a crust of bread with 
freedom, than fine raiment and rich fare 
with servitude. 





NO 


BY GORDON 


bo DEMPSEY was a conspicu 
h chief 
one of the most ingenious in the 


ously ingenious machinist’s 
mate 
Naval Aviation Forces, Foreign Service, 
and he was ingenious not only with his 
hands, but with his tongue. That ts why 
[ cannot guarantee the veracity of what 
follows; I but that he 
guaranteed it. 


had had 


colored career, and I think that the war, 


ean guarantee 


steve a varied and highly 
or so much of it-as he was permitted to 
see, seemed to him a comparatively tame 
affair—something all in the year’s work. 
When he was fifteen vears old he was 
conducting his father’s public garage in 
a town not far from Denver; at that age 
he knew as much about motors as the 
men who built them, and he had, more 
over, the invaluable knack of putting 
his finger immediately on a_ piece of 
erring mechanism and, with the aid of a 
bit of wire and a pair of pliers, setting it 
to rights. Given enough wire and a pair 
of pliers, I believe that he could have 
built the Eiffel Tower. 

Becoming restless in the garage, he 
determined to make his fortune quickly, 
and accordingly went out prospecting In 
the vicinity of the Little Annie mine. He 
bought himself a small patch of prom- 
ising ground and he and another fellow 
shoveled away until they had no money 
left. So then he took up aviation. 

He was one of the pioneers of the fly- 
ing-men in this country. He used to 
fly at country fairs in an old ramshackle 
bus of the Wright a thing of 
sticks and canvas and wires precariously 
hung together. But he flew it. And he 
rehabilitated his finances. 

When war was declared he 


model 


enlisted 


as a gob and was sent on sea duty. He 
\ CXI N S40 "0 


ARTHUR 


FLOWERS 


SMITH 


knew, of course, nothing of sea duty, but 
lve k of knowledge ofa subject had never 
daunted him, for he had the fa ulty of 
learning things quickly by himself and 
for himself. His mechanical ability as 
serting itself, he was made a machinist’s 
mate, second class, and transferred over 
to the Aviation. When I knew him he 
had proved so valuable at the various 
air stations that he had been advanced 
to chief machinist’s mate and 
the Technical 
Paris headquarters. 


Was an 
assistant in Division at 

He was a very friendly soul, always 
respectful enough, even when outspoken, 
and no more in fear of an admiral than of 

well, he would have said than of a 
marine. During his vear of service, vou 
see, he had absorbed most of the navy 
He spoke the navy speech 
like an old-timer, and undoubtedly am- 
plified the regular navy vocabulary with 


traditions. 


picturesque expressions of his own. Of 
course he was very profane. 

Sunday morning at headquarters was 
apt to be a slack morning, with not much 
work to do; but in intervals of idleness 
one could always be certain of finding 
something of interest to see or hear in 
Steve’s office. Usually he would be in 
drafting-board working 
on a new design for a muffler or a ma- 
chine-gun self-starter, or 
out the possibility of flying 
through the Are de Triomphe, which he 


front of his 


turret or a 
figuring 


claimed could be done with six feet to 
spare at each wing-tip. This, and climb- 
ing the Eiffel Tower on its girders, were 
two of his pet projects. 

On a Sunday in August of 1918 there 
were around: his drafting- 
board an interested and receptive audi- 
ence of four—Peters, an ensign attached 


assembled 
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to the “lighter-than-air’” section; Mad- 
den, a pilot on his way up from Italy to 
the Northern Bombing Group; Erskine, 
a lieuterant in the Operations Division; 
and Matthews, a chief yeoman. 

“Ves.” 


Dea ue oup 


Dempsey was saying, “I’m 


for these here frawgs. 
They're just bein’ massacred—that’s all 
it Is And there don’t any- 
body take much notice, either. Say, 
somebody was tellin’ me the other day 


SOIT 


massacre d. 


just how many the French has lost since 
the beginnin’ of the war. Just about one 


million. I wouldn't believe it, but it’s 


straight. It was a French colonel that 
was tellin’ me out to the Hispano factory 
day before vesterday, and he'd oughta 
know because he was through the battle 
of the Marne and the Soam, and every- 
thing.” 

“Did he tell you in French?” inquired 
Ensign Peters, meaningly, for Demp 
sev's French was admittedly limited. 

“Pardon?” said Dempsey, and then, 
grasping the innuendo: “No, sir, he did 
not. Why, he talks English as good as 
you and me. That's another thing about 
they can all parlez-rous 


these frawgs 


any language. I never yet seen a 
Frenchie I couldn't talk to yet.” 

* Did you 
couldn't talk to vet, Steve?” suggested 
the chief yeoman. 

“Here, vou, how d’yva get that way? 
Who was it I seen th’ other night out 
walking in the Boy de Bullone with a 
skirt? And I guess you wasn’t talkin’ 
why, you was talkin’ so fast you had to 
help out with your hands, just like a 
frawg. . . . No, as I say, I feel sorry 
for these than 


ever sce anybody vou 


French in more ways 
one,” 

“Just how do you display that sor- 
asked Ensign Madden. 

Dempsey hesitated = an ___ instant, 
scratched his head, and very carefully 
drew a line on the tracing-paper in front 
of him. 

“Well, sir.” he said, finally, “I dis- 
plaved it last Sunday.” 

Then he relapsed into silence, and re- 
But as he 


row?” 


sumed work on the drawing. 
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worked he grinned quietly 
tive grin which inspired curiosity. 

“What did you do last Sunday?” 
prodded Peters. 

The grin widened as Steve glanced up 
from the board. He laid aside his in- 
struments, tilted back in his chair, and 
said: * Well, it wasn’t very regular, what 
I done last Sunday, but Pl tell vou if 
you don’t have me up before a court. 
... You remember last Sunday was 
a swell day? Spring in the air, I guess, 
and everything, and everybody was out 
walking, like Matthews, here, with a 
Jane. L’ain’t got a Jane, of course- 

“What!” roared Matthews. 

“LT ‘ain’t got a Jane, of course, so I 
decides to take a little look around all 
by myself. Well, I the 
Chomps-Eleezy feelin’ pretty good and 
sorta peppy and lookin’ for trouble. 1 
the vets and 


a provoca- 


LOoeS dow n 


see all them army heroes 
the dentists and the SOS 
skirt, and I passes Matthews, here, with 
his skirt clingin’ to him like a cootie.” 
“Cut it out, you big stiff,” interposed 
Matthews. 
“Tike a Steve, 


“and I got sorta depressed. So I sez, me 


each with a 


cootie,”” continued 
for the quiet, unfrequented streets over 
the river. Well, sir, IT was just 
passin’ the Loover—that big museum, or 
whatever it is—when I 
comin’ in the opposite direction. It was 
a pretty sick-lookin’ hearse, too. It had a 
coupla animals hitched to it that was 


acrost 


see a hearse 


probably called horses when they was 


young, and that didn’t have a_ steak 
minoot left on ’em. But they was all 
covered with mangy black plumes and 
tassels and things—you know, the way 
they rig “em up when the corpse is takin’ 
his last drive. And there was an old bird 
sittin’ up on the box-seat with a hat like 
Napoleon One. 

“Well, at first it looked to me like it 
Was just the regular frawg funeral, and I 
didn't pay no special attention, only I 
give it the salute when I got opposite. 
Then I see that there weren't no flowers 
nor tin wreaths on the coffin—except 
there was one little buncha pinks, and 





. TELL YOU IF YOU DON'T 


they was a pretty sad-lookin’ buncha 
pinks, too, sir. Then I see that 
weren't no procession walkin’ along be- 
hind there little old 
woman all in black and lookin’ sorta sick 
and Yes, 
walkin’ all by herself and lookin’ lonelier 
‘n hell 


“So I sez to myself: 


there 


except Was one 


seared. sir, there she was 


“Tt’s all wrong, 
Steve, it’s all wrong. Here’s a poor dead 
frawg, the only son of his mother and her 
that’s Bible stuff, sir 
out to be planted with none of the gang 
around. It’s tough,’ I sez. ‘Tl say it 
is.” Well, I told you I didn’t have nothin’ 
*Laffvette, 
cheeri-o,” and steps up beside the old 
lady. That makes two mourners, any- 


a widow ‘von 


much to do, so I sez, 


how. 

“Well, the old lady give me the once 
over and seen Mr. Daniels’s uniform and 
the rooster on mV sleeve, and I guess 
that the club. 
Anyway, she sorta nodded at me and 
pretty soon begun to snuffle and look for 


decides I'm eligible to 


HAVE ME UP BEFORE 


°° 
A COURT 


her handkerchief. It wasn’t no 
though, for she didn’t have any. 


“Meanwhile we 


use, 


Was crossin’ one of 
them bridges—just crawlin’ along like 
one of the motors had quit and the other 
was hittin’ only on three. If we'd been 
in the air we'd stalled sure and gone into 
a tail-spin. All the time IT was thinkin’ 
how to say “Cheer up’ to the old dame 


I could think of at 


and 


in French, but all 


first was ‘Bravo’ *Vous-ate tray 


jolee?’ Still it was sorta stupid walkin’ 


alone and no conversation, so I guess | 
musta had an inspiration or something, 


and I sez, pointing ahead at the coffin, 
* Mort avee mon Dieu The old lady lost 
her step at that, because I suppose she 
was surprised by a Yank speakin’ good 
French, most of ’em relyin’, like Mat- 


thews here, on the sign language, al- 


though I'll that Matthews gets 
plenty far enough with that. Why, 
they're four girls and a widow at home 
that if they knew how far Matthews was 
gettin’ with the sign language they'd be 


say 
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grav - headed to - day. Aw, well, 
Matthews, quit spoilin’ this drawin’. Do 


Admiral 


into trouble with the department?” 


you wanta get me and Sims 
“Go ahead with vour funeral, Steve,” 


said Lieutenant Erskine—‘unless vour 
power ol invention has failed you ‘“ 
Dempsey looked up with ra hurt and 
innocent expres- 
sion on his face 
“Oh, lootenant,” 


he exclaimed, 


“what Pm tellin’ 
is vospel. It’s as 
true—it’s as true 


the communi- 
kavs 7 
* Allright,” 


“issue 


said 
Erskine, 
another, then.” 

“Well,” Steve 
continued, * where 
was 1? Oh ves, we 
was on the bridge 
and Vd just told 
the old lady that 
the dead soldier 
was In heaven by 
now.” 

“Soldier?” re- 
peated Erskine. 
“What made vou 
believe he Was a 
soldier?” 

“Why, 


every frawg a sol- 


ain't 
GIRI 


dier now, sir . 
* How did you know, even, that it w: 


is 

a male frog?” 
“Tm comin’ to that, sir,” replied 
Steve. “That comes next. You see, 


once the old lady knew I could parle Z- 
rous with the best of “em, she continued 
the conversation and *Mon_ pover 
fees.” Get that? ‘Mon pover fees. Well, 
that means, translated, ‘My poor son.”” 

At this startling lin- 


euistie ability Steve paused to receive 


SCZ, 


revelation of 


felicitations. When they were forthcom- 
ing he proceeded. 

“So. of course, IT know then that the 
corpse is a dead soldier, and I decides to 





“1 PASSES MATTHEWS, 
CLINGIN’ 


see him through until he’s made a safe 
landing somewhere. Well, just as We Was 
the the 
doin’ fine on the down grade, I seen a 
marine standin’ on the corner tellin’ a 


acrost bridge, two ex-horses 


buncha girls all about Chateau-Teery. 
Well, I thought that maybe it “ud be a 
good thing if he joined the funeral, be- 

cause, anyway, 
the girlscould hear 
allabout Chateau- 
Teery the next 
marine they saw, 
So I vell out at 
‘Hey, vou! 
Come and join the 
navy and see the 
world!’ 

“Well, he looks 
around, and, al- 
though I guess he 
didn’t much wanta 
leave them girls, 
he decides that 
he'll come and see 


him: 


what the big game 
is. So he salutes 
the cor pse and 
steps in beside me 
and whispers, 
‘Say, chief, what’s 
the idea?’ 
““Whadd’ya 


think, you poor 
HERE, WITH HIS 5°? 
cheese? I SeZ. 


rO HIM” cane . eh) 
D'va think it’s a 
weddin’? Get in 
step. We're goin’ to bury a French 


snitee.* 

**Ts that so?” he sez. 

es: that’s so,” I SeZ. “Get 
acrost on the other side of the widowed 
mother and say somethin’ cheerful to her 
in French—if you know any.’ 

““Tf I know any!’ sez he. 
at Chateau-Teery?’ 

“*Well, [I sez, ‘don’t tell her about 
that. Tell her somethin’ she ’ain’t heard 
already.’ 

“*You go to blazes! he sez, and 
crosses over like I told him. And pretty 
soon I seen him gettin’ all red and I 


over 


‘Wasn't I 





NO 


knew he was goin’ to shoot some French 
at the old lady, and, sure enough, out he 
come with, ‘Madame, je swee enchantay.’ 

“Well, sir, I like to ‘ve died trvin’ to 
keep from laughin’ at that, because what 


it means translated is, “Madam, I’m 
dee-lighted.” Trust them marines to say 
the right thing at the wrong time—Ill 
say they do. 

* By the time I get under control we're 
opposite the French Aviation Headquar- 
ters—vou know, the Service Technique 
on the Bullyvard Saint-Germain. Well, 
there 
around there wastin’ time, and I see one 


was a lot of doughboys hangin’ 
on a motor-cycle with a sergeant sittin’ 
in the side-car. So I step out of the ranks 
and sez to the sergeant, ‘What va doin’?’ 
And he sez, *‘Waitin’-—but there's no- 
home at all, at all. So I sez: 
“Well, vou and your side-car is com- 
this funeral. We're 
buryin’ a frawg and we need some more 
The old lady is his widowed 


ay dy 
mandeered = for 


mourners, 
mother, and the corpse, he’s her only son 
and her a widow.” He sez: ‘Shure, Oi'll 
come, an’ Oi ll be afther 
gettin’ someo’ thim other 
divvles to jine. Me name 
is Roilly.” ‘Right-o, old 
dear,’ I sez. ‘I didn’t 
think it Moses and 
Straus.’ 
“Well, sir, Reilly was 
a good scout, and inside 
minute he had six 
doughboys lined up be- 
hind the hearse and him 
bringin’ up the rear in 
the side-car. The side- 
car kept back-firin’, and 
it sounded like we 
firin’ salutes to the dead 
all the way to the park. 
“T wanta tell ya, that 
old lady was tickled. 
Why, there we 
ready ten 


was 


of a 


was 


was al- 
strong, with 
more to come, because I 
drafted three gobs at the 
Bullyvard Raspail. They 


wasn't quite sober, but 
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I kep’ my eve on *’em and they behaved 
fine. LT sez to them: * You drunken bums, 
you! You join this funeral or TIl see 
you're put in the brig to-night.”. But to 
they'd not Mr. 
Daniels’s uniform I put ‘em right behind 


make sure disgrace 
the widow and the marine and me. 
“Well, 1% appears that 
talks French vood real good, l 
sir—like a frawg waiter or a coacher.” 
“Or a what?” 
“Or a coacher,” repeated Steve, with 
“The fact 
well, never mind that vet. 
though, Mr. 
Rathbone. 


only he’s a good fel- 


one of ’em 


mean, 
interjected Erskine. 
dignity. is, he talked it so 
good that 
He's a 
Erskine, by the 
Well, never mind 
low and “ud be pretty useful here, with 
his French and everything. 

“Well, anyway, I begun to wonder 


smart fellow, 


name of 


after a while where that fellow driving 
the hearse was takin’ us to. We'd gone 
out the old Bullyvard Raspail a deuce of 
a way, and Napoleon One showed no 
signs of stoppin’ them horses, and [| 
didn’t see no cemetery. 


**T GUESS HE DIDN'T MUCH WANTA LEAVE THEM GIRLS” 
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“T sez to the marine, “I guess we're 
not goin’ to stop till we get to Chateau- 
Teery,’ and he sez, ‘You go to hell and 
stop the re. so lsez, °I hope the poor old 
lady don’t understand your English.’ 

* The old dame, | could see, Was he- 
ginnin’ to get weak in the knees and Was 
walkin’ about as unsteady as the three 
So me and the marine 
each and 


“Mercy, and tried to start a smile. I 


gobs behind Us. 
grabbed an arm she sez, 
guess it was pretty hard goin’, because 
the smile didn’t get far. 

* Well, anyway, we kep’ right on and 
passed that stone lion out there and 
went right through the gates, the boys 
all marchin’ strong and the motor-bike 
makin’ one hell of a noise aft. When we 
get through the gates I fall back and J 
sez to the gob, ‘Rathbone,’ I sez, ‘ask 
the lady where we're headed and if she 
trusts the driver.” So Rathbone moves 
up and has quite a parlez-vous with her. 

**Well, T sez, “what’s she say?’ 

**She sez,’ sez Rathbone, ‘that we're 
goin’ to bury him in a field out here, and 
that there ain’t no priest will bury him 
and there ain't no cemetery she can bury 
him in.’ 

***"That’s funny,” I sez— too poor, I 
Well, anvway, it’s a shame—IP'Il 
say it is —it’s a shame.’ 

**Ves.” sez Rathbone, 
thinkin’ 


guess. 


slowly, 


he was ‘ves, it’s a damn 
shame" 

“And the other two gobs who wasn’t 
as sober as Rathbone, they sez, too, 
‘Yes, it’s a damn shame.’ 

“*That makes the navy unanimous,’ 
I sez, and then I begin to work my bean. 
I was still workin’ it and it was respond- 
in’ about as well as one of them black 
Kabyles that are pretendin’ to help build 
our station at Lacanau—I still 
workin’ it, when the old hearse swings 
to the right through a gate in a stone 
wall and short in a_ field. 
There was grass in the field and daisies 


Was 


brings up 


and things, and a lotta tin crosses stuck 
I guessed was graves. 
It woulda been a pretty cheerful old 
field, I guess, if they’d let it alone, but 


on mounds that 


as if 
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them tin crosses looked pretty sick and 
the paint was peelin’ off the tin flowers 
that people had stuck on the graves, and 
I guess the head gardener wasn’t much 
of a hand at weedin’. 

“Well, anyway, we all line up in a 
sorta circle and every one looks pretty 
and the three gobs gets 
perfectly sober, which was a relief. Then 


downhearted 


Napoleon One climbs down from his box 
and says somethin’ in French to the old 
widow and points to two birds who're 
diggin’ a hole half-way acrost the field. 
Rathbone sez that he sez that that is the 
and that the the 
grave-diggers and pall-bearers combined, 
“*They are, are they?’ I sez. * This is 
a military funeral, ain’t it? A military 
funeral conducted by the navy with the 
army for pall-bearers. And I call on 
Sergeant Reilly to back me up.’ 
**Shure,”’ sez Reilly, “but who'll be 


grave two birds is 


providin’ the priest?’ 

“Well, when he sez that my old bean 
: Don't 
bother your nut about the priest. He'll 


give a sort of throb, and I sez: 
be fortheomin’ when and if needed.’ 
“So, while Reilly was explainin’ to his 
six doughboys and Rathbone was bring- 
in’ Napoleon One up to date, me and the 
widow and the 
superintend the two birds diggin’ the 


marine over to 


goes 


grave. They was two funny-lookin’ old 
I'll say they was. They was 


birds, too 
about a hundred vears old apiece and 
had long white whiskers like St. Peter, 
and, say, they talked a whole lot more 
than they dug. I guess they musta been 
workin’ on that grave for a coupla 
you know, ten minutes parlez- 
rous and then one shovela dirt. Me and 
the marine had to grab their shovels and 
finish the job or there wouldn't ‘a’ been 
no funeral that day. 

“When we get back the six dough- 
hoys is all ready to give first aid to 
the coffin, and Rathbone is talkin’ to 
Napoleon One like they was brothers. 
So I go up to them and I sez to Rath- 


weeks 


bone: 
pg: Looka here, Rathbone. 
priest at this party. See?’ 


I’m the 





“YO 


“What's 


‘Come again.’ 


that?’ SCZ 


Rathbone. 
““T say I'm the priest. This dead 
poiloo ’ain’t gotta priest nor nothin’ and 
there’s his poor mother and her a widow. 
So I’m that missin’ priest, and I'm not 
too proud to perform free and gratis. 
Get that?’ 


AND YOUR SIDE-CAR IS COMMANDEERED FOR THIS FUNERAL” 


“*Hold on, chief,” sez Rathbone. 
‘You ‘ain’t got nothin’ to wear.’ 
***Nothin’ to wear! I sez. ‘You poor 
cheese, Pm a navy chaplain.’ 
**You look more like a Charlie Chap- 
lin,’ sez Rathbone. 


‘I guess that bird wasn’t sober yet, 
afterall, because he thought he wasfunny. 
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‘*Can the comedy,’ I sez, ‘and you go 
tell the widow that Father Dempsey, 
the head chaplain of the U.S. Navy, has 
consented to perform this afternoon. 
Now, get it straight, and 


sake don’t go and laugh or TIL put you 


for Gawd’s 


in the brig.” 
“Well, Rathbone looks at 


was goin’ to my death. 


me like I 


**(Cood by, chief he 
sez. *Wait till the admi- 
ral hears of this.’ 

**Haw. T sez—if he 
does Tll get decorated.’ 

“Well, [give Reilly the 
high sign and out comes 
the coffin on the dough- 
Napo- 
leon One leads the way, 
Rathbone the 
widow step in after the 
coffin, and I see that they 
is talkin’ together beau- 


bo 5” shoulders. 


and and 


coup earnestly. 

“When we get to the 
grave the doughboys set 
down the coffin beside it 
and all forms in a circle 
with me and the widow 


And 


anX1IOUS 


facin’ each other. 
then 


silence. 


there’s an 
Pil say right here 
that I was the most anx- 
ious, and I was sweatin’ 
than I 
chaplain oughta sweat. 
But, by luck, I happen 
to think that IT have my 
old logarithm-book in 


know, the 


more YUCSS 


any 


that’s 
Look Ss 


sorta as if it might be a prayer-book or 


my por ket 
bound in black patent-leather. 


vou one 


somethin’ like that. Anyway, the widow, 
widow, I figgered how 
she'd think maybe it was a Yank Bible 
issued special to the A. E. F. 
densed like malted milk or somethin’. 
“So T draw the old logarithm-book 
outa my coat and ease up gently to the 
edge The doughboys and 
the gobs, all except Rathbone, who is 


bein’ a frawg 


and con- 


of the grave 


wise, acourse, begin to nudge each other 


“SO [T PRETENDED TO READ 
FROM THI ‘9 
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and snicker. I oughta warned ’em what 
was comin’, but I didn’t have no time, it 
come to me so quick, So I pretended to 
read from the book, and sez, in a low 
voice and vers solemn, like | Was openin’ 
the funeral, “If any you birds here starts 
laughin’ Tll see him after the show and 
Ill knock the daylight outa him.’ 
“"A men,’ sez Rath- 
bone, very piously. 
"We've 
to-day,’ I 
like T was readin’ from 
the book 


here to-day to plant a 


come here 


SeZ, always 


—we ve come 


frawge soldier who's the 
only son of his mother 
and her a widow. And 
she’s so broke that there 
ain't no regular priest or 
no regular cemetery that 
‘lL offer their services. So 
I'm the priest, and it’s 
goin’ to make a lotta dif- 
that poor 
widow’s feelin’s when she 
thinks her got a 
swell U.S. Navy priest 
administerin’ the 
Now, get that straight 
and don’t start whinnyin’ 
like a buncha horses and 
gum the game.’ 

“Well, [stop there for 
breath, and Rathbone, 
who's right on the job, 
with an- 

other * Amen,’ and Reilly, 
who's a good Catholic, 
SeZ, ‘Par vobiseum.’ 


*So that’s all right, and I give her the 


ference to 
son's 


rites. 


comes across 


BOOK 


gun and fo ahead. 

“**"T his here potloo,’ I SCZ, 
know much about him, but 
regular fellow and a good old bird and 
treated his mother swell and everything, 


“a don’t 
he was a 


and I guess if we was wise to everything 


he'd done we'd be proud to be here and 
we'd ‘a’ brung a lotta flowers and things. 
He most likely was at the battle of the 
Marne and the Soam and Verdun, and 
maybe he was at Chateau-Teery. Any- 





NO FLOWERS 


way, he was a grand fighter, and done 
his bit all the time and kep’ the Huns 
from passin’. And I wanta tell you that 
hand it 
cause they may be little guys, but they 


we gotta to these French, be- 
carry the longest bavonets I ever see in 
any man’s army.’ 

“*Amen,’ sez all the doughboys and 
the gobs, except one that vells, *Alle- 
luia!’ He musta been from the South or 
somewheres. 

** And so,’ T sez, ‘we're proud to give 
this frawg a good send-off, and even if 
we ‘ain't got a real chaplain and the guns 
to fire a salute with, we're doin’ the poor 
lotta 
rw say it in.’ 


widow a good, and that’s some- 
thin’ 

**Amen,’ sez the audience. 

“Then I sez, “Glory be, and cross my- 
self and signal the doughboys to lower 
away on the coffin, and I flung a handfula 
dirt in on top like I see ‘em do always. 

“Well, the poor old widow near col- 
lapsed and Rathbone and 
had to hold hard to keep her on her pins. 
But Reilly created a diversion by startin’ 
up the motor-bike, and it back-fired like 
a buncha rookies tryin’ to fire a volley. 


the marine 


li we'd hadda buvle we coulda sounded 
taps and the musical accompaniment 
oulda been complete. 

* Napoleon One come up and shake 
nands with me like Pd won the Medeye 
Militaire, and, before I could side-step, 
the widow had her arms round my neck 
both 
Napoleon sez it was a * Beau geste,’ 


cheeks. 


which 


and was kissin’? me. on 
I thought meant a fine joke, and I was 
afraid the bird was wise, but Rathbone 
sez no, that it meant a swell action; and 


the 


“Ces braves Américains 


widow sez, over and over again, 
ces braves Amé- 
The cordial entente was pretty 
I'll say it was.” 

At this point Steve Dempsey paused 


ricains! 


cordial on the whole 


and glanced about as who should say, 
** Are there any comments or questions?” 
For a while there was none forthcoming, 
but finally Lieutenant Erskine ventured 
a remark 

“This occurred last Sunday?” he in- 
quired, mildly. 
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aQa 
rai) 


"yes, sir, 
day.” 

“Um,” said) Erskine, and 
further remarks left the office. 

On his return he bore a copys of Le 
Matin in his hand. He sat down and 
leisurely and silently unfolded the sheet. 
Steve had work, but | 


said Steve—‘last) Sun- 


without 


resumed his 


noticed that he kept an eye on Erskine. 
“TI wonder,” 
the 


wonder, Steve, if you happened to see 


said Erskine, smoothing 
out hewspaper on his knees—*] 
this very interesting article.” 

**No, sir.” said Steve. “I don’t read 
French like | speak ‘ig 

“Well,” said Erskine, “TL translate. 
This paper is dated last Monday, and on 
page two occurs the following announce- 
ment: 


“American soldiers, sailors, and marines 
attend funeral of notorious apache. Jean the 
Rat, convicted murderer and suicide, and 
denied the offices of the Catholie Church, is 
buried by stalwart Americans. Department 
of Foreign Affairs reluctant to file protest at 
present Strange demonstra ion be- 
without "LS, 


government sanction, although U.S. Navy 


time. 
lieved to be unofficial and 


chaplain delivers eloquent oration in English.” 
Erskine put aside the paper in silence, 
and we all turned to watch Steve. He 
was very red, even to his ears. 
“Gawd!” he spluttered. “Does it 
really say that, sir? Honest?” 
nodded. “Nea. he 


lucky if we avoid 


Erskine said. 


“We'll be 


tional e: mplications.”” 


interna- 


* An apache murderer,” Steve groaned 
—‘and m> thinkin’ it was a frawg hero. 
Will I get a court martial for it, sir?” 

*T doubt it,” Erskine, “but I 
don’t think you'll get the Congressional 
Medal or the Legion of Honor, either. 
Maybe, though, the President, in recog- 
nition of your services toward cementing 
the entente, will appoint you the next 


said 


ambassador to France.” 

“Well, anyway,” said Steve, still vio- 
lently red about the face and ears 
“well, anyway, I don’t care. Even if it 
weren't a first-class corpse, it was a first- 
class funeral.” 
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I—IN THE WEART 


BY EDWARD 


_ paint the picture of America 
emerging from the effects of the 


Great War requires not so much a huge 


canvas as. the ability to reduce great 


distances and vast 
least a fairly compact range of under- 
standing If the 


translated into writing 


perspectives to at 
picture were to be 
into the form of 
accurate history perhaps —it could well 
he said that the entire nation was in a 
state of boiling effervescence during all 
this period. Menwent here and men went 
there. They moved in great tides and of 
themselves they moved. The nation was 
So have [ found it. T have 
the along its 


boundaries and far into its heart. 


in turmoil. 
continent, 


ridden HCTOSS 
Pam 
still riding in the railroad trains of rN 
United States. 


will he few 


Before Tam done there 
few Important com- 
shall 


I shall have talked with many 


states 


munities —into which I not have 
entered 
folk 


tions of life: 


of all sorts of degrees and condi 
my note books will bend 
with facts, will fairly bristle with sta 
back to work 


going 


American 
will be reduced to a record made from 


tistics. 


first-hand observation. 

But far more than a record, I hope. I 
must confess to a fondness for industry 

(merican industry in particular. Yet 
even the story of our industry—whether 
it be the industry of the forge or the 
lathe or the loom, or the farm or the 
lumber-camp, the railroad or the water- 
way—does not even begin to show the 
An America industrious, 


rather than merely an industrial Amer- 


entire picture. 


ica, begins more accurately to dept € st. 
But the canvas can never be really com- 


pleted until one has gone far more deeply 
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OF INDUSTRIALISM 


HUNGEREFORD 


into the motives and the principles that 
are behind the rapidly changing condi- 
tions of American life in these momen- 
tous months—in this eventful vear. And 
vet these underlying causes must be 
brought into the picture. 

So T have gone out into the land. I 
have found the conditions of travel pass- 
ing hard. In war-time days our rail- 


roads builded no new passenger-cars, 
coaches or sleeping-cars or parlor-cars. 
Yet travel upon them has risen to new 
heights, with the immediate result that 
are constantly over- 
} 


t= 


trains of all sorts 
crowded. \ similar condition 
hotels. It 
fairly that the traveler who went out into 
the half of 1920, at 


had ho sinecure, 


has ‘2 


tained in may be set down 


the Jand—-in first 
least 
Nor was the situation much better for 
the man who stayed at home. An almost 
total cessation of house building for four 
vears had produced abnormal conditions 
of congestion and overcrowding all the 
New York or San 
Francisco, New Orleans or Minneapolis; 
Portland, Maine, or Portland, Oregon 


everywhere conditions were seemingly 


way across the land. 


the same. Rents rose to an appalling 


degree, the hire of domestic servants in 
proportion. Food and fuel were fearfully 
Yet there 


both these. But the problem was appar- 


expensive. was enough of 
ently more that of living-quarters, and of 
service than of price. The supply was 
not equal to the demand no matter how 
great or how generous the money con- 


The lack of building on the 


including a vastly increased 


sideration. 
one hand 
folk movement cityward, as shown con- 
clusively in the census of 1920, which 
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the center of 


population moved fift, miles eastward 


reported geographical 


of that of 1910. a direct sign of urbani 
and, on the other hand, the ces- 
had 


It was said that a 


ation 


sation of immigration, brought 
thout this situation. 
virl who had been through the public 
schools of America would not enter upon 
domestic service. And so, with supply 
shut off and demand incessant, folk be- 
gan to huddle more closely together in 
our cities Houses began to be subd 
vided into two or three or more separate 
in our cities, large and 


domicile s. and 


small, restaurants of every” sort) and 
degree were greatly multiplied. 

Yes, 
\t least upon the face of things, 


The CeCTISLLS of 1920 showed 


Prosperity ? abundant prosper- 
ity. 
prosperity 
amazing growth in most of our cities, as 


well as interesting change of relative 
position between some of the larger of 
them. Think of Flint, Michigan, 
ing from a modest 35,000 folk to 125,000 
folk the 
growth of Akron, or of Bridgeport, or of 


Schenectady Also the 


LTOW 


within a decade. Consider 


others, too. 


4a igh 


A CROWDED RATLROAD YARD 
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thousand 


millionaires created by the war, our Sun 


growth of wealth. Six new 


day hewspapers told us. and, for Onee, 
\ big 


St. Louis showed me, in January, 
had in 


bank in 
1920, 


they were nearly right 


how within a twelvemonth. it 
creased its individual deposit safes from 
10,000) to 12.000, 


waiting list, was preparing to increase Its 


and, because of a 
total number of these small holders of 
individual wealth to more than 

While on the following day a 
jeweler in Cincinnati said that the un- 


vreat 
28.000. 


precedented mass of business mn his shop 
during the holiday season, SO recently 
closed, had compelled him to postpone 
sending his accounts to his regular cus 
tomers for at least thirty days. He com 
plained, rather bitterly, of the quality of 
his bookkeeping force. He was paying tt 
a litthke more than 100 per cent. more 
than he paid it four vears before, while 
the errors it committed had grown, in 
his opinion, at least 1,000 per cent, 


This very point the increase of ser- 


vice quality in its ratio to the increase of 


Bicep nse f a 


TYPIFTES PROSPERITY 
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wage—that brings us here and now out 
from the realms of an imaginary book 
the hard 
And, because | 
that it 
workshop that I 


and face to tace with POssl- 
bilities of the present. 
find in my note-book Was In a 


Pennsylvania discov- 
ered a most striking instance of this loss 
of produc tion in its ratio to the dollar, 
let us start, in the Keystone state, our 
series of articles upon America’s coming 
back to work after her war-time upset. 
Despite the great 
that 


commonwealths that le 


advances 
the 
to the west of 


industrial 


have been made in some of 
her borders, she still remains our great- 
our very heart of 
industrialism. Her largest citw, Phila- 
delphia, defies Detroit’ and Cleveland, 
America’s chief manufact- 
Her second city, Pittsburgh, 


est industrial state 


and remains 
uring city, 
vies with her in industrial importance, 
while from Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, 
over the high mountains and the rolling 
hills, 


shop, 


there is almost a continuous work- 
and in almost unceasing oper- 
ation 

The workshop which first comes to 
my mind is at Altoona. If vou have ever 
traveled east or west over the main line 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad vou must 
recall Altoona, there close to the summit 
of the Alleghenies and the famed Horse- 
Altoona, with its 


shops Iving close to the railroad tracks 


Curve; great 


shoe 


and keeping fit for them its vast brigades 


of locomotives and of cars. For more 


than half a century this Altoona group 


of shops has been workshop, and, far 
more than mere workshop, it has been 
the West Point for the railroad 
which it serves. No man may be presi- 


vreat 


dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad unless 
he he 
the men who have attained high office in 
the Broad Street) Station, Philadel- 
phia, have actually served their full 
terms of apprenticeship in the Altoona 


a trained engineer—and most of 


shops. 

Nor does this statement tell the entire 
for, than this, those self- 
Altoona shops have stood these 


story, more 


Satie 
other manu- 


long vears, as only a few 
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facturing enterprises in America, for a 
pride and a precision in their perform 
ance that has been the high admiration 
Did the Pennsyl- 
Altoona 


could give them. Despite our wonderful 


of their competitors. 


Vania need more locomotives? 


railroad progress, only about three other 
roads in the land—the Milwaukee, the 
Louisville & Nashville, and the Southern 
Pacific 


tity from their own shops. Yet, in other 


could get locomotives in quan- 


days, Altoona could, and did, turn out 


three hundred new locomotives a year 
for its railroad. They were the products 
of real pride, those locomotives; they 
represented the individual labor of men 
Whose fathers or whose sons might be 
working in those same buildings, whose 
grandfathers might there 


before them. For, remember, if vou W ill, 


have worked 


that to work for the Pennsylvania was 
the high 


Altoona, a town whose only excuse for 


ambition of every boy in 
existence was the railroad that had given 
birth to it. The railroad dominated 
Altoona. Tt was Altoona. It had not 
only had its shops there, employing some 
25,000 but its round- 
houses, its vards, its operating offices. 
It even ran the hotel 
Logan House—where in the days of the 
Civil War the Northern 
states were wont to gather and to make 


the 


men, division 


the famous old 
governors of 


their plans for the salvation of 
Union. 

The Logan House. still stands, al- 
though rumors come that another vear 
But there 
locomotives coming 
out from the Altoona shops. To tell 
a plain fact plainly, they hard 
pressed to keep pace with the ordinary 
repair demands of the railroad. With 
their labor-rolls filled, with no percepti- 
ble shortage, they are working less than 
50 per cent. efficient. 

Let me tell you, if you will, how this 
figure is reached: Prior to our entrance 
into the war the average worker in the 
shops was paid forty cents an hour, as 
guarantee, but through the piece-work 
system he actually averaged sixty-three 


or two will see it demolished. 


are few more new 


are 
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cents an hour. | pon the government 
assuming control of all the railroads, and 
of course of the Altoona shops, it fixed 
the wages of the workers there at sixty- 
eight cents an hour; but in a little while 
expert statisticlans discovered that the 
actual output was worth only a bare 
forty-three cents an hour. So that where 
the Pennsylvania actually got a dollar's 
worth of shop-work for each dollar that 
it expended there at Altoona, Uncle Sam 
to-day gets but forty cents’ worth. 

Put the thing another way: 
ers In that shop to-day are paid $1.89, 


the work- 


where three Vvears ago they were paid a 
that 
work now costs the operators of the rail- 
And the product itself is of 


The expert workers 


dollar; to get dollar's worth of 
road $2.53 
far inferior quality : 
of a vounger generation were called from 
their lathes by the patriotic appeal—and 
the generous wages—of the shipyards. 
At that time the railroad was not in a 
position to compete with shipbuilders in 
pay-roll costs. These expert workmen 
have not all yet returned. And the rail- 
road finds that it takes five days to turn 
out a box-car, instead of three, as for- 
merly. Each man now does 21 per cent. 
of a cara day, as against 37 per cent. in 
other day s. 

the its 


locomotives 


So it abandons for nonce 


dream of more new and 
turns its sole attention to the emergency 


No 


no more new freight-cars, 


needs of repair work. more new 
locomotives, 
no more casting. Yesterday this was a 


sell 


own tin cans. 


contained shop. It made even its 
To-day it finds it better 
to buy those cans outside. 

“Why use a man at seventy-four cents 
said one of its 
the fel- 
forty-six 


an hour to make these,” 
superintendents to me, “when 


low outside makes them at 


cents?” 
One far better condition of 
things at the eastern rim of the state 


finds a 


along the Delaware, but does not gotothe 
Mans shipyards there that have sprung 
up along that river’s edge to find that 


condition. The shipbuilding industry to- 
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day isin far too great a stage of transition 
and flux. One finds, 
equally representative industry and one 


however, ino an 


closely allied to the one which we have 
just visited—the building ef locomotives 

that old conditions have not vet de 
parted. Here is one of the two large 
firms in the United States that are 
gaged in the production of this charac- 
Its chief 
workshops stand in the very heart of the 
city of Philadelphia; in’ fact, 
within shadow-fall of the great statue of 
William Penn atop of the tall tower of 


For almost 


en- 
teristic American mechanism. 


almost 


the public buildings there. 
fourscore vears the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works have stood here in Broad Street. 
It isa family institution of Philadelphia, 
as typical of the Quaker City as it is 
ty pical of the nation. For there is not a 
corner of the United States into which 
its engines have not poked their pilots; 
nor is there any part of the world into 
which the railroad has fought its irre- 
sistible way in which the Baldwin loco- 
motive is not known. 

It is the fashion in some quarters to 
eal] Bourbon, to look 


upon her chief city with its staid ideas of 


Pennsvivania, 


social prestige and its magnificent, if 
sometimes unscientific, methods of char- 
ity, its almost hopeless politics— varying 
all the way from the very bad to the 
fairly good—as Tory. There is nothing 
either Bourbon or Tory, however, about 


the Baldwin Works.  Oldfashioned as 


they may be in many ways, conservative 


to the core in many practices, they made 
a war-time record of production far in 
excess of almost any other single concern 
in the land. And they hold to an eighty- 
with the 
exception of a single and very minor 
sympathetic walkout some eight or nine 


eight-vear record of no strikes 


vears ago. 

We live in a time of a wonderful SVs- 
tematization of manufacturing process. 
Efficiency is our fetish and the time- 
clock our god. Yet in all of its long life 
the Baldwin plant has never yet seen the 
time when it found such a mechanical 
clock necessary to its own ideas of effi- 
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ciency in manufacturing operation— not 
Wh at single one of its Prats shops, which 


to-day employ some 25,000 men and 


which in war-time davs emploved more 
than 
plant placing its ban upon the things for 


13,000. There is one other such 
which the time-clock stands, and that is 
the wonderfully progressive Endicott 
Johnson Company, which manufactures 
shoes just outside of Binghamton, New 
York, a concern to which we shall have 
necessity to refer again and again before 
It is the 
big thing for which the time-clock stands 


we are done with these articles. 


to which the Baldwin people stoutly 
That 


that their men work only under the eve 


object. thing—the Impheation 
and tally of a mechanical and unerring 
the 
spirit of their plant. Baldwin believes in 
And 
executive in the factory, from S. M. 
Vauelain, who in his day, like A. J. Cas- 
satt and Samuel Rea and W. W. Atter- 


burs rail- 


watchman—is entirely foreign to 


work for work's sake. sO every 


and some other pretty big 
roaders, was an apprentice at the Al 
toona West 


his men and does not 


Point, comes to work with 
leave until it is 
Honor is the 
time-clock of this particular cog in sue- 
Mr. Vau 
clain was in Europe at the time when IJ 
Mr. J. P. Sykes, its 
vice-president in charge of manufactur- 
I had noted the 
the factory 
doors and had commented upon that. 
“We all carry watches,” 


ple reply of Mr. Ne)’ kes. 


time for them to leave. 


cessful) American industry. 


visited the plant. 


ing, showed it to me. 
absence of time-clocks at 


was the sim- 


“And you come to work yvourself—at 
what hour?” | pressed. 
** At 


and 


said he, 
the 


seven each morning,” 


stay until six o'clock in 
evening.” 

Kleven hours each day. The old-fash- 
ioned and hard 


way of an 


virtue of long hours 


executive not content to sit at a large, 


work. old-fashioned 


oblong, mahogany desk and push but 


tons for minions to come to him, but of 


an executive who gets off his coat and 


out into his factory to work with, as well 
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“T work with them,” 
said Mr. Charles M. Schwab once when 
asked how he got on so well with his men. 

Kleven And content- 
And no time-clocks. 
see Baldwin success. 


as for, his men. 


hours al day. 
I hegan to 


A slant, too, on a 


ment. 


possibility. of high-cost-of-living cure. 
the fairness 


and willingness of the bosses and their 


And another slant on how 


workers to share the same hours and the 
same viewpoints upon life were factors 
far too large to be overridden by the 
suave talk and specious pleadings of the 
walking delegates of the labor unions. 
A little later Mr. Charles Whiting Will- 
lams, Vice-president of an important sub 
sidiary of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration in Cleveland, was to tell me 
how for seven wonderful months he had 
donned the garb of a common laborer 
in our great heart of American industry 
and had lived the life of common labor 
ers—and extremely 


some uUnCOmMINON 


ones—in order to get closer to the real 
reason Why our labor and our capital 

were so far apart. And Mr. 
Williams was to tell me that, in his en- 
lightened opinion, the misunderstand- 


sO) called 


ings were to be grouped in three great 
under the 
the first of these general classifications, 
the difficulty of finding and of holding a 
job, fatigue and temper 


Classes and four minor ones: 


weary muscles 
and unhappy minds, soreness of body 
and soreness of spirit—-and, by far the 
most important of all, the worker's coles- 
sal ignorance of his employer's real pur- 
poses and character. The four minor 
classifications are more or less common 
to all the feel- 
ing that the high cost of living is steadily 
vetting the better of us; that the wallets 
of some folk are getting fatter as others’ 
dollars grow thinner; that the end of the 
Great War should have ended abnormal 


did 


that all the continued trouble over there 


Americans at this time 


conditions and somehow not, and 
might vet affect us in some extremely 
disagreeable and extremely uncomforta- 
ble was . 

* But, with all this, the worker is not 


a Bolshevist—not yet,” concluded Mr. 
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Williams 
Williams, 


oc’ asional 


Credit that if vou will, Mr. 
to the influence of one of the 
American big bosses who still 
remain, Who is willing to work with his 
workers and, as far as is humanly pos- 
sible. to live their lives with them. Late 
in the fall of 1919 T had the opportunity 
in New York of talking to the distin- 
oeuished French ironmaster, M. Eugene 
Schneider. After much pressure on my 
part, he admitted modestly that he had 
had 248,000 men and women upon the 
pay rolls of his affiliated workshops dur- 
their 


Hastily, he sketched for me a brief his- 


ing the crux of war-time effort. 


tory of his great enterprises—a_ family 
affair, if vou please, which has descended 
from father to son—for four generations. 
And finally he came to the point where 
he told me how the boys ef his family 
attended the same schools and the same 
classes as the workers of the great plant 
which dominates their busy community 
of Le Creusot. 

“When T go out into our workshops,” 
said he, “I see my schoolmates at the 
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forges and at the lathes, and they know 


me and call me by my first name, and I 


know them—se very many of them 


and call them by their first names.” 
And then [I thought 


of our great and 


stupid and unachieving steel strike. M. 
Schneider lives in the heart of his great 
works at Le Creusot, in the very struct- 


ure that served as their beginning— the 


ancient iron-foundry and glass-works 
built two centuries ago by those royal 
unfortunates, Louis NVI and Marie An- 
toinette. 


expect Judge Garyv—at the 


Of course, vou could hardly 
advanced 
to live in the great 
new city which sprung up a decade ago 


age of seventy-four 


in the Indiana sand-dunes at the south 
tip of Lake Michigan, and which to-day 
bears his name. But vet T cannot escape 
the feeling that if the 
day will succeed the distinguished and 
head of the United States 
Steel Corporation would move his resi- 


man who some 


venerable 
dence out to that city, Gary would be a 


both for him 
Not that the Steel 


far better place to live in 
and for his workers. 





FINISHING A CAB FOR AN ELECTRIC 


LOCOMOTIVE, BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
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Corporation did not try its level best to 
It planned 


perhaps 


make a good job of Gary. 


carefully and scientifically 


more efficiently than exquisitely, but 
then vou hardly could expect to rear an 
Athens sand-plain 
nearly as flat as the top of a billiard- 
table—and built a 
checkerboard city. 


upon an Indiana 
wonderful, modern, 
It laid down broad 
streets and good pavements, established 
public schools that quickly attained a 
world fame—and tried its best to have 
eood city. government of 
Yet, even in the days before the 
coming of the great strike, there was one 
thing which Gary lacked, and lacked 
most perceptibly. It was the quality of 
s one finds in certain 
villages— and even good-sized 
through New England and New 


York and Pennsylvania, and even in 


sort 


homeiness, suel 
small 


cities 


Ohio and Kentucky and Missouri and 
Kansas. It is a fairly indefinable qual- 
itv. but one that is unmistakable when 
once you come upon it. It may be maple- 
trees or catalpas, or just the secure evi- 
dence of balance and a serene age. But it 
does exist. 

towns are 


And new not of necessity 


without it. These new twin towns of 
Endicott and Johnson City, just outside 
marked 


When one walks down the neat 


of Binghamton, have it—to a 
degree. 
and orderly streets of either of those 
York State model communities of shoe- 
making, he forgets maple-trees and sees 
the labeled) “* Li- 


brary.” but in a small vet distinct sign, 


town libraries—not 
* Your Home,” and inviting the workers 
of the community to come and use their 
equipped with 
crockery, and their kitchens for their little 


big dining-rooms, — all 


parties. To saw similar small public 
private houses on the crests of the great 
outlying park which John M. Patterson, 
the cash-register man, gave to the city 
of Dayton; bungalows, also completely 
equipped for the very human function of 
community eating, and opened to the 
use of any worker w ho made application 


And these helped 


me toward a definition of the hitherto 


for them in advance. 


a permanent: 
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undefinable quality of a real town. It 
took form in two words—helpfulness and 
co-operation. 

“We have discontinued all of this wel- 
fare work for our employees,” the gen- 
eral manager of a traction company in 
the Middle West, which has had recently 
amount of trouble 
with its labor, told me, “for we think 
that we have learned one big thing in all 
of our fights with our trainmen, which 
is that the workman doesn’t want fancy 
gifts on silver trays, or trays that are 
silver-plated. He wants adequate pay- 
and the 
gifts in his own way, and on the sort of 
all from a de- 


an unconscionable 


opportunity of buying his own 


travs which he selects- 
cently filled wallet.” 
Sensible? Yes. Logical? Yes. And 
vet I must confess a distinct hankering 
for the little public houses of Endicott 
and Johnson City and Dayton. When I 
look upon them it makes me really wish, 
for the moment, that I were stitching 
lasts in the shoe-factory or punching 
holes in a sheet of metal to become part 
It would 
be fun to be standing at the machine and 
realizing that, after all, Saturday was 
but forty-eight hours’ distant, when we 
were going out from our boarding-house 


and parcel of a cash-register. 


into a dining-room that really was a 
dining-room, and that there was going to 
party—supper and dancing and 
cards—which would live some time in 
our memory. 


be a 


Seemingly, we have drifted a long way 
from Mr. Svkes and the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works; in reality, we have not. 
But to them we quickly return and add 
to helpfulness and co-operation another 
word in the understanding between the 


employer and the employed—faith. In 
the great factory founded by Matthias 
Baldwin back in 1832 a man still stands 
to his daily task who admits to the age 
of eighty-three, and who will tell you 
that he first came to its pay-roll in 1863. 
Until very recently he was a_brass- 
in a con- 
cern which abides by a stern rule to make 


finisher. Now he is a foreman 
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its promotions only from its own forces, 
from the bottom upward. Another form 
of faith. The Baldwins have kept a man 
on their active pay-roll who, until two 
years ago, took the new locomotives out 
on test and who is now ninety-four years 
old. And to-day they have in their shops 
fifty or more men who are over seventy- 
two years of age. Faith does count. Mr. 
Svkes, himself, like the rest of its offi- 
cers, worked up from the bottom. 
“Our principle,” he says, “has always 
heen to excite in young men the business 
spirit rather than to regard them as mere 
adjuncts of the enterprise. That is why 
we regard this as a business made up of 
individual 
hold so stoutly to the piece-work system. 
That is why I myself, coming into the 
plant more than forty years ago, and, 
although once desiring to become a phy- 


small businesses; why we 


sician, found myself so enamored of this 
business that I have been here ever since. 
I started, back there in 1879, on the 
piecework basis, at a dollar and a half a- 
day, and quickly worked up to two and 
three dollars a day 

VoL. CXL 


which was good pay 
No. 840 101 
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then and was a promise of continued 
success, for 1 could not forget that my 
earnings were proportionate to my ef- 
forts. And so, as a part of a big business, 
I began to be a small man 


within it. The door of opportunity was 


business 
open. ] progressed and soon emploved 
each of whom 
was also on the piece-work basis and 
who, in turn, profited by the excellence 
of their labors. 
this system 


three or four assistants 


It is the upbuilding of 
a big business as made up 
that has made the 
time-clock an utterly unnecessary insti- 
tution for us—at least. When a man is 
working in his own interests and to his 


of small businesses 


own direct profit, he does not worry very 
much about his hours of service. That 
is the backbone of the principle of these 
works.” 

Now do some more translating, if you 
will. This time translate principle into 


pr mduction. 


Take an abstract dictum 


and reduce it into a per-day output of 
giant locomotives. 


“The reason why American manu- 
facturing production is being taken by 





K()2 


thie throat and fairly choked to death Is 
because of our lack of adequate trans 
big 


Theat weeks avo. 


railroad man to 
“No matter 
what form the permanent organization 


portation.” said a 


me not 
of our roads may take within the next 
few months, it is patent that their phys 
ical equipment must be increased—and 
in order that 
the business of the land as it stands to- 


And this 


takes no account whatsoever of its nor- 


very materially increased 
day may function properly. 


mal growth from vear to vear.” 

With 
new automobile factories of Detroit and 
Klint and St North 
City growing like a weed, of Tulsa be- 
come Fort Worth 
nearly so, I pressed this railroader to tell 


Visions in my mind of the great 


Louis, of Kansas 


metropolitan and 

me in definable terms what our overland 

answered at once 
20.000 


carriers needed. Ile 
600,000) freight-cars, 


20.000 


passenger- 
ears, and locomotives and 
qyuil ky added 

“Tt is not entirely a case of finding the 
funds to build these, necessary as that 
step must alwavs be. There is the grave 
allied question of the physical ability of 
locomotive- 
We 
shall need all of those 20,000 locomotives 
the And the 
maximum output of our locomotive in- 


Ameri i 


vear. 


our car builders and our 


builders to turn rolling-steck out. 
within next five vears. 
has hever exceeded 
Small hope of 


an annual production of 


dustry in 
1SO0O engines a 
its) reaching 
t.000."° 
Iam not so sure of that, for T can re- 
call distinetly when the Baldwin plant 
first attained a capacity of a locomotive 
il day No rhein who has ever ridden in 
an engine, not to speak of a man who 
has driven one, ean fail to appreciate 
What a tremendous job that really Was. 
But the 
later” [think 1906 was the exact vear 
announced that had 


2. GOO locometives—more than eight to 


when Baldwins, a few vears 


they turned out 


imagination began 
And vel I asked Mr. 


Svkes what his concern had done during 


each working-das 


to he staggered 


the war. 
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“T hate to tell you,” he laughed in 
reply. 

“Don't hate,” he was urged. 

“We turned out 478 complete loco- 
motives in one month during the crux of 
the war period.” 

Mr. Svkes told me other things—how 
the order for the first of the standardized 
locomotives for the war-time service of 
the Federal government came through 
on a day in the spring of 1914, with im- 
perative instructions from his * big boss” 
down in Washington that the job was to 
be rushed, as never a job had ever before 
been rushed even in a plant which had 
an international reputation for prompt- 
ness. One hundred and fifty days was 
suggested as a proper time for finishing 
up the first of the new engines, Baltimore 
& Ohio, No. 4500. The Baldwin 
drafting department shook its head at 
this. Fifteen weeks had always before 
been set as a the 
type of 


time for 
brand-new 


minimum 


designs alone of a 


locomotive. And this, of course, per 


mitted no allowance for the manufactur- 


ing processes of the railroad giant. 
“We'll do our best,” said the Baldwin 
drafting department. 
“We'll do 


other department in the plant. 


our best,” echoed every 
They did do their best, every blessed 


They turned out B. & O. 
$500 in one hundred and twenty 


one of them. 
No 
calendar days from that spring morning 
when the “big boss” first began working 
the long-distance telephone wires up 
from Washington—one hundred days in 
design, twenty in actual construction. 
And Sykes knew that, war or no war, 
the team-work of his organization had 
And faith, too, had count- 
And helpfulness. 


before we are quite 


countedagain 
ed. And co-operation. 
One thing more 
done with the Baldwins: 
“What is 


asked its big labor superintendent. 1 


vour labor turnover?” I 


anticipated a good stiff answer—50 or 
the 
strenuous months of our participation in 


75 per cent., perhaps. In more 


the war some of our shipyards had run 
as high as 300 per cent. 
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“The worst we did was twenty per 
cent. ina twelvemonth,” said Mr ne) kes. 
“We are back again to our old ratio of 


less than one per cent. a year.” 


If this is Toryism, T should like to find 
the 
preference for the Tory ticket. If this 
Philadelphia’s City 
he Bourbonism, I have been doing 


ballot-booth in which to record my 


in the shadow of 


Hall 
a tremendous mental injustice to the 
Bourbons for the past quarter of a cen- 
Yet this is typical Penn- 
forg the 
an institu- 


tury or more. 
svlvanianism—if vou will ive 
coinage of an ungainly word 
tion almost as deeply rooted in the tradi- 
tions of the Keystone state as some of 
those ancient mills of the counties of 
Chester and of Berks that 
turning out paper and textiles and paper 


Island was not typical of Pennsylvania, 


have been 
for more than half a century now. 
even though [am disposed to believe to- 


day that Hog Island 
old-time melodrama 


like the heroine of 
Was more sinned 
against than sinning. The mistakes of 
that great ship-building plant were not 
of the heart, bat of the limitations of the 
human mind. To speak more clearly, the 
plant 
large for maximum efficiency. 
shipyard on Newark Bay 


for the fabrication of standardized cargo- 


twice too 


A similar 


was designed almost 


also designed 


ships from plates and beams rolled in 
mills far inland—but of a mere twenty- 
seven-launchways capacity, operated and 
operated extremely well. Even the colos- 
sus of fifty launchways in a salt-marsh 
south of Philadelphia functions after it 
and after the armistice 
the Treaty 


continued 


got under way 
was already history and 
of Versailles a 


bickering. 


nyitter of 


Yet this was but one of many vards 
along the Delaware, which already has 
become our American Clyde. Hog Island 
may or may not remain a permanent 
ship-building institution; there has been 
talk already that it may be transformed 
into a great dockage and manufacturing 
center, similar to those already estab- 


lished in south Brooklyn. But there is 
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little doubt as to the permanency of the 
other great new shipyards at Chester, 
at Camden, at Wilmington, or at Bristol. 
These were constructed for ship-building 
and nothing else. They were builded in 
the faith that an American 
marine was to be a permanent national 
that 


ourselves thrust into a great war without 


merchant 


policy; not again should we find 


adequate transports for our military 
forces, and that to gain that all WMpor- 
tant point we would, even at the point 
of 
fleet of American ships, built by Amer- 
icans and operated by Americans, for the 
weal of the American At the 
that this is being written the 
future for such a genuine American mer- 
chant bright. 


Yet [Teannot entirely lose hold upon my 


great national sacrifice, maintain a 


nation. 
moment 
marine too 


seelhs none 


optimism. And even though T can fore- 
see dark days ahead for our new mer- 
chant marine, [can still cling to a fairly 
defined hope that they will but precede 
an era when our Washington govern- 
ment will fully awake to the possibilities, 
as well as the overwhelming needs, of a 
rational policy of 
then, will our ships 


internationalism. 
Then, and only 
dominate the seven seas once again, and 
our American Clyde come into its own, 
We can build good ships and operate 
them well. Of things have no 
doubt. We have done both in the past, 
and the blood has not yet lostits cunning. 


these 


In the mean time our new shipyards 
will have to bide their time, in patience. 
There will be a considerable quantity of 


construction work for them—and a very 


great deal of repair, with opportunity 
also for the ship-builders 


both masters 
reflect the 
necessities of stabilizing labor conditions 


and men—to sit and upon 
and labor prices. For it was these same 
ship-builders—both masters and men 

who first began the great upset of our 
That the end 
justified the means is quite another ques- 
The fact is that it was done—and 


they had a large part in it. 


economic labor situation. 


tion. 


A great far-flung industry like Bethle- 





SO 4 


hem Steel not only bs 


I lds ships, but the 


besa ( material Wi i vores mnto their 


and therefore has a great 


dull 


wood 


Pabrication, 
avast maritime 


both 


rebiuye 
WV bine I 


byusine SS, 


Vears, 


and good 


sense 
Some day the eple of Bethlehem will 
be written. And what an epic it will he 

ofa dull little Mora 


n, filled with history and tradi 


the transformation 
Vian to 
s. Into one of the very greatest work 
America. Upon the one bank 
of the Lehigh still stands the Meravian 


the stately and dominating 


tion 


hops ot 


COMELUTEN ; 
chorch from whose high belfry the trum 
still greet) each Easter 
(round it still are gathered the seminary 
the clergy 


peters morn. 

and the COMLINUTTEN houses: 

ana the sists rs’ house still are 
] 


rvice Behind it, in 


In active 


the shadows. of 


rustling pines, generation after genera 


tion of Moravians slee D below their flat- 
stones, while lor miles along the opposite 


bank modern industry ranges itself—a 


huve steel-works—roofs, furnaces, chim 


nevs, sidings waste-heaps huge, stri- 


dent, oVverpowerings a very fountain- 


STEEL-CAR IN THE 
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And vet the 
master of the works speaks of his far 


head of tremendous energy. 


flung enterprise as if it were but a little 
tov. 
“We're 


ventle way. 


moving on,” he says, in his 
“We actually are progress- 
ing. Do vou know that we are running 
our entire Bethlehem plant to-day by 


That, we think, is’ the 
We have infinite 
We're moving on.” 


vas-engines, 
power of the future. 
faith in it. 

Moving on? Of course they are mov- 
ing on. All Bethlehem says so. And all 
Bethlehem knows. The men of the band 

that band for which the 
ironmaster built a wonderful bandhouse 


wondertul 


there by the edge of the pine-guarded 
eravevard, know it; so does the Cham- 
Commerce, which not so very 
mans started to testi- 


monial dinner to the town’s chief citizen 


ber of 
moons give a 
and found subscriptions rolling in over- 
night for more than a thousand covers. 
There was not a hotel in the place, nor a 
caterer, either, who could serve a thou- 
sand dinners simultaneously. And yet 


dinner there must be. So the Chamber 
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of Commerce proceeded to hire an 
armory and to bring a caterer up from 


Philadelphia. 


For it was more than dinner; it 


The dinner was a huge 
success, 
was the frank outpouring of an American 
the 


and who is another man 


town’s genuine affection for man 
who loved it 


that understands. 


Come with me once again under the 
surface of obvious things and tell me if 
it does not signify that all is not wrong 
between the American employer and the 
man who works with, and for, him? And 
let us revert once again to Mr. Charles 
Whiting Williams, of Cleveland. A mo- 
ment ago we found him analyzing the 
elements of the present labor situation, 
as they exist in the workingman’s mind. 
Now, after we have made a fairly de- 
tailed study of two great workshops in 
our heart of industrialism, let us come to 
the which Mr. Williams 


reaches as a result of his months of care- 


conclusions 


ful and most intimate study of the entire 
problem. He repeats his analysis of con- 
ditions and adds: 

“Despite all these things, the worker 
Bolshevist—not vet. But of 
them the Bolshevist agitator is taking 
direct advantage. This country, like all 
others, is to-day staging the greatest 


is not a 


selling contest the world has ever seen. 
The agitator understands his customer 
better than the competing salesman, the 
employer. He knows the service the 
skilled and, particularly the foreign, 
laborer, is performing and thoroughly 
understands the importance of the 
steady job and the opportunity for find- 


ing mental sore spots caused by physical 


fatigue and by the absence of mutual 
understanding between employer and 
employee.” 

Which would seem, by contrast, if in 
no other way, the very 
things we have seen in Philadelphia and 
in Bethlehem. 

Dig deeper still into these things. For 
the moment pass Pittsburgh by and take 
a through train to Cincinnati—that 
fine old Cincinnati down by the Ohio 


to bear out 
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which still clings rather affectionately to 
her one-time title of the Queen City of 
the West. Others have come to dispute 
that title with 
greatly surpassed in’ size by another 


her, and she has been 


community within her own common- 
wealth. Yet there does remain in this old 
Queen City a the older 
America which is quite unmistakable, an 


fragrance of 


atmosphere of culture and refinement 
that leads her to a dignified and supreme 
indifference to the weal or woe of other 
But to the weal and the 


woe of her own people she is wonderfuily 


communities. 
sensitive. The excellence of her schools, 
her progressive municipal university 

the only one of its sort in all the land 

her well-cultivated taste for music and 
for art, all bespeak this. But, in my 
opinion, nothing more so than her social 
unit of “block” plan which has come 
into active working within the past two 
or three years, and which furthers the 
ideas of Schwab and the Baldwin Loco- 
Works and the 
near Binghamton—only upon a vastly 
greater, as well as a more intimate, scale. 


motive shoe-factories 


It is to-day probably our largest civic 
experiment in co-operation, and takes 
its step toward solving the very prob- 
lems which Mr. Williams puts forward. 


Before we close the chapter upon her 
endeavors come with me, if you will, to 
still another co-operative experiment in 
Cincinnati. Climb up that great incline 
that looks down into the Mohawk ter- 
ritory and come at the summit to the 
University of Cincinnati which sprawls 
itself many parklike 
campus. Here, as we already have inti- 
mated, is an institution without an exact 
parallel in any other city in the world. 
It is, in the fullest sense, a municipal 
college. Not only are half the funds that 
go toward its annual upkeep raised by 
direct city taxation, but it acts as a 
working laboratory for each civie func- 
No man or 


over acres of 


tion which needs such aid. 
woman can be appointed to teach in a 
Cincinnati school who is not a graduate 
of this university. 
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“The whole 
university,” 
Dabney 
this ( ity that cath be used for education 


of Cincinnati is our 
Dr. Charles William 


its president. “Everything in 


city 


ssid 


is part of our work.” 
And vet, of its 3.350 students to-day 
a number which compares well with 
that of only 450 fifteen Vvears ago there 


come voung men and women from 
thirtw-eight states of the Union, as well 
Thirty- 
five per cent. of its enrollment is from 
of Cincinnati. This 


Dr. Charles Will- 
The 


as from eight foreign nations, 
outside ot the city 
is not a narrow school, 
iam Dabnev is net a narrow man. 
university itself is full proof of this. 


“We CO-O}M rate 


ree tion,” he 


in every possible di- 
i Not 


the teachers for our. cits 


reiterates alone do 


we furnish 
the 
legal 


hospitals when vou get done talking to 


schools. attorneys for the 


voung 
city's needs, the doctors for her 
around back of the university and 
that 
Cincinnati has just completed there. On 
the 


Presbyterian and con- 


Tre 


see the wonderful new hospital 


one side of us stands Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary 
servative—and on the other a school for 
rabbis, which leans toward radicalism. 
Yet we can and do co-operate with both. 
And we can go much farther than all of 
these things and co-operate with the 
manufacturers in this great district.” 
This was the thing of which I particu- 
col- 


the 
small, 


larly desired to hear. Colleges are 


\ hole 


universities, universities, 


country round large or 


ereat work from 
the 


same general principle of endeavor. But 


lean or fat. working a 


many angles, but in main with a 
n college which co operated with indus 
trialism! It was for that that IT had 
the Clifton hill at Cin- 


climbed vreat 


cinnati. 


For remember, if vou will, that we still 
the heart For 
vears the Cincinnati district has he ld an 


are in of industrialism. 
enviable reputation, particularly in the 
hand 
The cash-register works at Day 
t Ivoryvdale 


manufacture of tools and ma 
chine 


ton and the soap factories ; 
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were early and most successful experi 
menters in co-operation between em- 
Cincinnati her- 
self, despite all of her taste for the fine 


plox eF and employee. 


arts. is still a great manufacturing city 
What, therefore, 


more fit or rational than that her civie 


and vers proud of it. 


university should step forth to help her 
hard - headed 
practical fashion, and that it 


manufacturers — in and 
should 
achieve a real success of it? 

It was nearly a dozen vears ago that 
a voung man walked into Doctor Dab- 
nev’s office—he was an expert engineer 
and, placing a typewritten manuscript 
before the university president, ex- 
plained that he felt keenly the lack of a 
college degree and had written a thesis 
in the hope that perhaps even now he 
might be granted such an honor. He 


had had this 


young engineer—his name is Herman 


some ideas of his own, 


Schneider—upon engineering training. 
It had not seemed quite fair or reason- 
able to him that men coming out of the 
best technical colleges in the land should 
be relegated to back seats at poor pay 
in its workshops. And once while work- 
ing in an Eastern college he had been 


impressed—unpleasantly—with the con- 
trast between the relatively puny work- 
shops of the engineering section of the 
institutes and the great practical work- 
shops of one of America’s greatest indus- 


tries, there within sight of the eve 
If only— 


and 
sound of the ear. Schneider 
sat himself down at his typewriter and 
began his thesis. 

For a fortnight the president of the 
university found himself in a round of 
pressure work that kept him from the 
He had hardly finished it 
when his telephone rang; it was Herman 
Schneider asking about that degree. 

“Tam not going to give vou a degree 
for that paper.” said Dabney, in his 
usual frank, blunt way, “but Iam going 


manuscript. 


to ask vou to become dean of our college 
of engineering.” 

ten 
or twelve years ago, and with twenty- 


So it was the experiment started 


eight young men aligned for it. To-day 














A COAL 


in this co-operative scheme of education 
there are 837 boys, w hile 2,000 and 3,000 
apply annually for it. Each of these is 
examined with care as to his fitness for 
it, and great stress laid upon his posses- 
sion of what Dean Schneider likes to call 
* engineering The 300 
are chosen are * paired off’? with refer- 
ence to their specialized capabilities or 


who 


sense.” 


experience. Thus two young men who 
are about equally expert in lathe-work 
are made into a pair. They work in two- 
week semesters, each replacing the other, 
in the college halls and in the machine- 
shops of the Cincinnati distriet which 
have offered themselves for this work. In 
this way there is no break in the size or 
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the continuity of the endeavor, either in 
the shop or in the class-room. The 
manufacturer knows that his lathe will 
be manned week in and week out; the 
instructor knows just how many men 
will be facing him each working morning. 

A slight working knowledge at least of 


machine tools is presupposed of every 
accepted candidate for the dual course. 
If he lacks it at the June closing of the 
rolls for the following autumn and is 
found fit in every other way he is ordered 
into a machine-shop for the months of 
Summer vaca- 


the summer vacation. 
tions do not count very heavily at the 
University of Cincinnati. It has a serious 
job when it starts to make engineers out 
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f human clay. Moreover, summer-time 
iS apt to he the season of greatest en- 
deavor for the professional engineer. 

“Do vou ask me to pay these boys 
waves so that they can go to school?” an 
irate Cincinnati manufacturer demanded 
of Dabney and Schneider one day in the 
early vears of the experiment. 

“No, sir.’ promptly answered the 
president of the university. “We don’t 
want vou to pay them one cent more 
than their 
vou.” 


actual labor is worth to 

To-day the plant of that manufact- 
urer is filled with these student workers. 

Opposition developed from a radically 
different The big labor unions 
looked askance upon the plan—to put it 
mildly. Agitators went around the town 


angle. 


saving that the rich men who controlled 
the university were trying to turn it into 
skilled — strike- 


breakers. Dabney turned his guns upon 


a training-school for 


these labor leaders, in the most effective 
to them. He 
finally got them to enroll their own sons 


Soon they 


wav—by going straight 
in the engineering course. 
began to smell the truth; 
that with its aid a son might step from it 
into a 85,000- or $6,000-a-vear job while 


to conceive 


the old man stayed at the forge or at the 
lathe. And in America we have not vet 
lost the passionate desire to have our 
oncoming generations outstrip the one 
which is to-day seated in the saddle. 


Here, then, for the moment, is our last 
exhibit on the progress of a better under- 
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standing in the United States between 
the employer and the employed. The 
engineering school of the University of 
Cincinnati is nothing if not advanced co- 
operation. I think that you can now 
agree with me as to this without going 
into further details of this 
plan, without studying its branch clubs 
and classes at such outlying communi- 
ties of the district as Middletown and 
Dayton and Springfield, without know- 
ing of its summer classes in railroad en- 
gineering as far from the college halls as 
the main line of Union 
Wyoming. 
better understanding? — In 


Ingenious 


Pacifie across 
What is co-operation if not 
the case of 
the University of Cincinnati it is a bet- 
ter understanding- 
will 


education, if you 
not done for the students, but for 
the manufacturers and the traders who 
participate in the co-operation, 

If better understanding begins to show 
itself slowly, but surely—in the grimy 
shops of a locomotive manufactory in 
Philadelphia, in the rolling-mills along 
the Lehigh at Bethlehem, in the thirty- 
one blocks in the Mohawk district of 
Cincinnati, as well as in the halls of its 
there still should be 
hope within the land. Strikes may come 


great university 

—strikes will come—to cloud such hope. 
Misunderstandings may multiply, but 
better understanding the 
while. And upon better understanding, 
in all of these vast and multiplex rela- 


erows—all 


tions between the emplover and the em- 


ploved, seems to lie the real hope of the 
future of the nation. 
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Ce i+ on the Amber River,” said 
Locquialton. 


We almost held our breath and were 
suddenly silent round that old table 
where Loequialton sat. There were five 
of us there besides him. An old stained 
table and a low room in an inn; a fire- 
place behind Locquialton, huge and old. 
You could almost have burned trees on 
it. The embers were low now, the fire 
dying; it was dark outside, and inside 


a few candles. Pale-blue cigar smoke 


filled much of the room. As I see it now, 
I see the pale-blue smoke, the dark blue 
of the night beyond the uncurtained 
windows, the huge chestnut-brown table, 
and Locquialton leaning forward. I 


hear that voice of his as we heard it then, 
“Once on the Amber River,” suddenly 
out of the silence. We knew what a 
traveler he had been. That is to say, we 
did not know; no man knew. We re- 
membered long years and no Locquial- 
ton. No Locquialton anywhere, no ru- 
mor, and then his return. We knew 
Locquialton’s silences. And then—why, 
then, the world invented tales for itself, 
tales of amazing rivers and unknown 
lands where he went. He came back 
perfectly silent; nobody knew his busi- 
none knew where he went and 
none knew why. And then one day as 
smoked, “Once on the Amber 
River.” The words held us spellbound. 
And seated there so long ago, he told us 
one of his stories. None of us had ever 
heard him speak of himself before. Soon 
afterward other things happened. So 
this, as far as any one ever heard, iss 
Locquialton’s only story. I cannot 
vouch for it, and no man can. I knew 
Locquialton as well as any man and 
know he was grimly unimaginative. 
Vou, CXL.—No. 840.—102 


ness; 


we 
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“Once the Amber River’’—those 
words alone I remember as he said them. 
And the rest of the story, after this lapse 
of time, I rather see as pictures that 
floated under the pale-blue cigar smoke, 
past our attentive faces, going away 
from the fire-place. And the story—it 
throws no light on the man, for it is as 
strange as himself, I think the strangest 
story Lever heard; but of that the reader 
shall judge, if I can remember it. 

Once on the Amber River Locquialton 
was in a boat, a long boat that he did not 
describe, with thirteen rowers, black 
men; he had some strange name for it. 
He was so far from civilization then that 
at evening he used to take out a white- 
linen collar, all starched, and look at it. 
I imagine that he gazed on it wistfully, 
thinking of London ballrooms, but that 
I do not know, you never got what 
Locquialton was thinking. He just men- 
tioned that collar. It gave me the idea 
of the sort of place better than latitude 
and longitude. Then he told us about 
the songs the rowers sang, odd songs. 
But I cannot remember that, though I 
see to-day Locquialton’s eyes as he spoke 
of them. And after that they came to the 
bend of the river, and the reed hut on 
the left bank, and a white man there. A 
white man all alone by the Amber River. 
Locquialton landed and went up to the 
hut; he thought the black men looked 
contemptuous of it, but could not tell, 
though he knew them as well as most; 
it was in any case poor in comparison to 
a native hut, no more than six feet high, 
about the size of a summer-house. And 
here this man lived alone. He was sitting 
outside his hut when Locquialton came, 
a man with a yellow beard, looking 
genially out at the river as though he 


on 
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Behind the hut was a 
heap of untidy boxes, from these 
Locquialton says he brought two bottles 
of the had ever 
tasted. This strange white man would 
not drink himself, that he 
despised champagne, and looking on 
with a kind of amused toleration while 
Locquialton drank. His only talk was of 
mountains. 


owned the earth. 
and 


best champagne he 


saying 


Loc quialton had news to give him that 
was worth little less than ivory in such a 
place as that. He could have told him 
what the latest dance was in London, the 
He 
could told him just the kind of 
gloves men wore now when they went 
he could have brought back 
something that men have lost who live 
by the Amber River; and yet this 
strange man spoke only of mountains. 
He seemed where he was, at 
ease, even happy, yet he dwelt on allu- 
vial that the Amber River di- 
vided, where there was not a mountain 
for hundreds and hundreds of miles, and 
Moun- 
tains were clearly to him what London 
must have been to Locquialton, the 
London of lights and dances. 

And then, before they parted, this 
smiling, 


latest song, the new election cry. 


have 


dancing: 


content 


plains 


all his talk was of mountains. 


self-satisfied man raised a sort 
of door in the floor and drew an old, old 
bottle out of a box. With extreme care 
he poured out a small wineglassful, 
offering none to his guest, and carefully 
corked the bottle and put it back in its 
resting-place and closed the door in the 
floor. He drank, and his spirit seemed to 
leave Locquialton there, sitting over his 
champagne, and went smiling away with 
endless beatitude, seeming to have no 
part in mortal cares or any troubles of 
earth. If Loequialton spoke to his host 
the blue eyes and the tolerant smile 
locked far beyond him. He spoke no 
more nor noticed Locquialton, or if he 
noticed him it was only as a man in- 
finitely happy, infinitely wise, watches 
small children quarrel. We gathered 
that Locquialton was rude to him, and 
still more rude when he could not pos- 
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sibly ruffle his temper. Then he got up 
and left him, having never met such a 
man. He went down to the boat and 
the black men rowed him away. 

A year later, coming back, rowing 
against the current, Locquialton looked 
in there again. The hut was as shabby 
as ever. The man with the yellow beard 
sat blandly outside in the shade of it 
with the same look in his eyes, as though 
he owned infinity. And this time Loc- 
quialton got his story. He got it by 
talking about mountains to his host’s 
heart’s content. That man loved moun- 
tains, though he lived as far from them 
as Locquialton was then from the lights 
of cities. 

His name, he said, was MacDonald, 
and in his youth he had been a moun- 
taineer, climbing high places 
where; and so he had come one day to 
the Huthneth Mountains. They were 
seated inside the hut at the table over 
that grand champagne which MacDon- 
ald had despised, and he took off his old 
jacket and rolled back his flannel shirt 
and showed Locquialton a sear running 
along his left shoulder-blade. An arrow- 
wound, he said. It had come one day 
over the rocks in the mountains, very 
near his neck, but had just caught the 
edge of the shoulder-blade and slid away 
to the left. They broke off the end of 
the arrow when he got home, and the 
doctor had cut it out the way it was 
going—you can’t cut an arrow out any 
other way because of the barbs—and 
then they had cleaned it and looked at 
it. MacDonald’s voice grew grave, even 
after the lapse of years. Sick though he 
was, he had left his bed at once and had 
traveled as far as he could from any 
and never seen 
For the arrow-head was an opal. 
[MacDonald drew out of his waistcoat 
pocket and handed across to his guest 
such an opal as you would never find in 
any human market, a blue like the moon 
at midnight flashing in lakes at noon.] 
Well, as Locquialton said, there waS no 
describing it. And in the core of it was 
a long streak of scarlet, more like a flame 


every- 


mountains mountains 


since. 
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caught in ice, Locquialton said, or a tiny 
bit of a stormy sunset frozen. He won- 
dered what heaven was like if you could 
see it far off. That opal set you thinking, 
but you couldn’t describe it. “Only the 
gnomes use that,”” MacDonald had said. 
Locquialton had looked at the vicious 
barbed arrow-head and nodded. “I 
knew I'd offended the gnomes,” Mac- 
Donald’said. 

And Locquialton said, “You must 
have done something pretty annoying to 
them,” or some such thing. And Mac- 
Donald had been silent awhile; and 
Locquialton went on with that rare 
champagne. And then MacDonald 
sighed. <A sigh from that smiling, self- 
satisfied, contented man had astonished 
Locquialton; it was like a storm on a 


lake. MacDonald sighed and said: 


“T am going back to the mountains.” 

Still Locquialton was silent; and his 
silence somehow brought the secret out, 
as he had thought it would. 

“T had stolen Gorgondy,” MacDon- 
ald said. 

Locquialton did not need to tell any 


of us who sat in that somber inn what 
Gorgondy was; we had all read the Last 
Book of Wonder and knew it to be the 
hoarded wine cf the treasure-house of 
the gnomes. 

“Thad stolen Gorgondy,”” MacDonald 
said, “and the gnomes were after me.” 

And then he told Locquialton how the 
last bottle of hammered iron was very 
nearly empty under the floor of his hut 
and he could never go back to drinking 
champagne or any stuff like that; he 
would just as soon drink water. And life 
without Gorgondy might be all very well 
for those who had never tasted it, but 
life without it to those who had was no 
more worth while living than that Greek 
fellow had once said it was, anyway. 

“What Greek fellow?” we asked 
Locquialton. 

“Oh, that man who said,” Locequial- 
ton answered, “that it was best of all 
not to be born, and after that to die 
young.” 

“Oh yes; go on,” we said. 


ARROW-HEAD 
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MacDonald had sighed and was soon 
going back to the mountains. And then 
he had told Locquialton of the talks he 
had had with old peasants down in the 
valleys, men who talk little at first and 
then give you some treasured legend, 
and they knew of a gnome in those 
mountains that never missed. The peas- 
ants there believe that the chamois 
never die naturally; they said that this 
gnome got them, a brown man, beard 
and all, the tint of the rocks exactly, the 
gnome that never missed. And he was 
the MacDonald thought, that 
guarded the treasure, on the other side 
of the rocks, the gnome whose arrow- 
head he had in his waistcoat pocket. 
The windiest day he knew, MacDonald 
said, and the gnome must have aimed at 
his spine, yet, well as he must have 
known the wind in those valleys, it had 
flicked the arrow an inch more or less 
than the gnome had allowed. He was 
going back now, for life was no good 
without Gorgondy; and he sighed, and 
muttered under his breath, “The gnome 
that never missed.” 

“For that matter,” Locquialton said 
to him, “nor do I.” 

They talked it over and, briefly, 
their scheme was this: They should go 
together to the Huthneth Mountains; 
MacDonald should get his Gorgondy if 
he wanted it, and Locquialton should lie 
a little "way off with his light .275, ex- 
panding bullet, and get the dwarf as he 
came after MacDonald. And MacDon- 
ald was to get a horse up a grassy valley 
that ran near to the hoard of the gnomes, 
and ride for it, and the gnome would 
come out and Locquialton would get him. 

It was a queer arrangement for two 
men to make. We put it down to a fel- 
low-feeling there must have been be- 
tween Locquialton and this man that 
was hunted from his mountains, for 
there was a rumor that Locquialton had 
been hunted, and dared not go 
within a hundred miles of some valley 
that to him was the fairest; it was 
thought that he might have killed a 
female elephant. 


one, 


too, 
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These thoughts crossed minds 
as Locquialton’s blue eyes gazed far 
through the mist of cigar smoke, think- 
ing, in silence. When he spoke again it 
wis to speak of the Amber River two 
years later. He came to the hut again at 
the bend on the left of the river. It had 
all fallen in as those reed huts do; the 
old table was rotting away in the trop- 
ical damp, the iron bottle under the 
floor was empty, but thirty-two bottles 
of the very finest champagne still lay 
uncorked in the boxes. Locquialton was 
silent again like the man we had known 
He had told his story of the 
Amber River; mountains did not inter- 


our 


for yvears. 


est him; his spirit, his imagination, his 
memory—whatever you call it—was 
still on the Amber River in that long, 
quaint boat rowed by black men. We 
puffed our cigars and waited. 

“What happened in the mountains?” 
one said. 

Locquialton came back with a jerk 
from the Amber River. 

got there first,” he said, “with my 

peak of a sort of tiny 
mountain, higher than the hoard of the 


.275, behind 


gnomes, and about five hundred yards 
from it—five hundred and twenty-four, 
A little high green valley 
ran right to a spot under the hoard of 
MacDonald brought his 
horse there and picketed it, then clam- 
bered perhaps thirty vards up the brown 
rocks, and came to the hoard and went 
in. He soon came out with six of the 
iron bottles hung by strings from his 
belt, in loops that he had all ready. He 
dropped down those rocks in very good 


to be exact. 


the ‘gnomes. 


time indeed, and mounted his horse and 
loosed the rope by a swivel, and the 
gnome came tumbling after him. The 
brown gnome over those brown 
rocks like muddy water. I did not try 
to shoot against the rock; you could 
hardly see him; sometimes he would be 
behind the brown rock, sometimes in 
front of it; he wouldn’t be much more 
visible one way than the other. Mac- 
Donald hit his horse, and the bottles 
bumped and rattled, which frightened it 


came 
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more, and on the downward slope of 
that valley they got a good pace at once. 
The moment the gnome touched the 
grass of the valley he began to run, and 
I got my finger tight on to the trigger. 
There was no wind. You allow ten feet 
for a man running, of course, at five 
hundred yards. I had thought of allow- 
ing a little less, as he was a dwarf about 
three and a half feet high, but when I 
saw the pace he ran I allowed a little 
It was extraordinary. I never 
saw a creature less built for speed. He 
was short-limbed, square and squat, but 
he ran with violence. He did it by sheer 
strength of his abnormal muscles, his 
feet beat the earth, his thick 
pounded up and down with repeated 
blows. There was none of the grace of 
speed, just sheer violent motion; he ran 
with deliberate anger, crashing down 
every footstep. He went like hail over 
the ground. He was brown all over and 
showed up well against the green of the 
valley. At first he gained on MacDon- 
ald, but just as the horse got into his full 
stride, as 


more, 


legs 


a horse does not do for about 
a hundred yards, the dwarf halted and 
threw up a bow and shot his arrow. I 
had already fired and missed; I had 
made the wrong allowance and shot be- 
hind him. No one could have hit him; 
no one could have guessed the pace that 
that dwarf was doing; it would have 
taken a bad shot and a fluke to have hit 
him, and that is all about it. So I failed 
MacDonald.” 

He was silent then for a moment. We 
had almost seen the Huthneth Moun- 
tains and the high green valley, and the 
dwarf, halting all of a sudden and shoot- 
ing his arrow, and when his voice ceased 


the room, as it were, came back, and the 
blue cigar smoke and the uncurtained 
windows and the deep night outside. We 
sat there waiting for his final words, un- 
der his spell, not daring to disbelieve 
him. 

“In that man’s waistcoat pocket,” said 


Locquialton, “and in his heart, 
probably two of the finest opals a man 
has ever touched.” 


are 
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SHERMAN’S FOOTSTEPS 


GEORGIA 


TO-DAY 


PART II. 


BY STEPHEN 


PASSED through two ancient capi- 

tals of Georgia, first Milledgeville 
and then Louisville. The relationship 
which Milledgeville bore to Atlanta re- 
minded me of the relationship of the old 
Cossack capital of the Don country to 
the modern industrial wilderness of 
south Russia called Rostof-on-the-Don. 
But business is business, and there is 


only business in this land. Even along 


the way to the old capital it is always so 
many miles to Goldstein’s on the mile- 
posts, instead of so many miles to Mill- 


edgeville. 

Theoldlegislature satat Milledgeville, 
but it fled at the approach of Sherman. 
It was a day of great astonishment when 
General Slocum paused in his supposed 
march upon Augusta and General How- 
ard in his attack on Macon, and one 
came south from Madison while the 
other marched north from McDonough. 
There was an extraordinary saure gut 
peut. Panic seized the politicians and the 
rich gentry of the place—for the rumor 
of the terrible ways of the foragers was 
flying ahead of the Union army. All 
strove to carry off or hide their treas- 
ures. They must have had terrible priva- 
tions and adventures on the road while 
trying to race the army, and they would 
have actually done better to remain 
to face the music. For no private 
effects were destroyed in this city. Simi- 
lar scenes were enacted as at Covington. 
The darkies made a great day of jubilee 
and hugged and kissed the soldiers who 
had set them free. The cotton was 
burned and madea great flare—seven- 
teen hundred bales of it even in those 


GRAHAM 


days. The depots, magazines, arsenals, 


and factories were blown up. Governor 
Brown had fled with all his furniture, 
and Sherman in the Governor's hous 
slept on a roll of army blankets on the 
bare floor. 

There are many signs of ease and re- 
finement in the spacious streets of Mill- 
edgeville, though it has not increased to 
It has large 
schools for the training of cadets and the 
trainingof girls. Theseare mode! institu- 
tions and are very valuable in Georgia. 
The place, however, seemed to lack the 
cultural significance it ought to have. 
Churches and Sunday-schools were full. 
No shops of any kind were open on Sun- 
days; the people had forgotten the taste 
of alcoholic drink and were ready to 
crusade against tobacco. They are not 
given to lynching, though they allowed 
some wild men from Atlanta to break 
open their jail some years ago and take 
away a Jew and hang him. But they are 
too content with their sedate prosperity. 
At church on Sunday morning the pastor 
complained that while all were willing to 
give money to God none were willing to 
offer themselves. He invited any who 
were ready to give themselves unre- 
servedly to God to step forth, and none 
did. And it was an eloquent appeal by a 
capable orator. I met an old recluse who 
was at the back of the church. He had 
tried to give himself to God, but was 
now living at the asylum where he had 
found shelter, being otherwise without 
means. He had been a Baptist minister 
at a church near Stone Mountain, but 
rheumatism had intervened after twenty 


great size since the war. 
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years’ work and he could no longer stoop 
to immerse the candidates for baptism. 
He was an Englishman who had listened 
to Carlyle’s and Ruskin’s lectures, and 
he talked of Dean Farrar’s sermons and 
the good deeds of the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury. He spoke as no one speaks to-day, 
good old measured Victorian English. 
He was a touching type of the despised 
and rejected. He loved talking to the 
negro children in the “colored” school 
till the townsfolk warned him against it. 
His books formed the nucleus of the 
town library, or room of rest, but the 
rats had gnawed all the bindings of his 
Encyclopedia Britanica, and I formed 
the opinion that poor R., living on suf- 
ferance in the asylum, was probably one 
of the best-read men in Milledgeville. 


It is a delightful walk to Sandersville 


over Buffalo Creek and over many 


streams crossed by the most fragile of 
bridges apparently never properly re- 


built since Wheeler’s cavalry destroyed 
them in the face of the oncoming army. 
Georgia used to have many excellent 
bridges, but it never really hindered the 
Yankee army by destroying them. It 
seems rather characteristic of the psy- 
chology of the people that they would 
not replace what they had had to de- 
stroy. Now at the foot of each long hill 
down which the automobiles tear is a 
trap of mere planks and gaps which chat- 
ters, and indeed roars, when passed over, 
Many motorists get into the mud. 
Sandersville is a busy town hung in\ 
gloomy bunting which no one has had 
time to take down since the last county 
fair. It has a large, dusty, sandy square 
with a clock-tower in the middle. There 
are great numbers of cars and lorries 
parked around. Cotton bales, old and 
new, fresh and decayed, lie on every 
street. Huge gins are working, and 
negroes are busy shoveling oily-looking 
cotton-seed into barns; cotton fluff is all 
over the roadways in little clots; every 
man is in his shirt; the soda-bars do a 
great trade even in November. <A 
stranger said to me, “Come and have a 
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drink,” and we went in and had a 
“cherry dope.” There is an impressive- 
looking public library, much larger than 
at Milledgeville, with high frontal col- 
umns of unadorned old bricks mortared 
and laid in diamond fashion, a barred 
door, and an entrance so deep in cotton 
fluff, brick-dust, and refuse that one 
might be pardoned for assuming that 
learning was not now in repute. On the 
other hand, there is a fine, well-kept 
cemetery with large mausoleums for the 
rich and tiny stones for the poor. 
Sandersville was the scene of one or 
two combats during the war. But when 
it is borne in mind that only a hundred 
of Sherman’s army died from all causes 
on its march to the sea it will be under- 
stood that the strife not 
Sherman has been called a Prussian, and 
he certainly possessed military genius 
and understood soldiering as a mental 
science, but he always tried to save his 
men. He wished to win victories with the 
smallest possible loss of men, and he 
thought out his unorthodox plans of 
campaign with that in view. He could 
have lost half his army on this adventur- 
ous march to the sea. It was a most 
daring exploit, and if it had failed the 
whole responsibility would have been 
laid at Sherman’s door. But Sherman 
had thought the matter out, and he com- 
pletely deceived his enemy. Once more 
after Milledgeville Slocum is seen to be 
threatening Augusta in the north and 
Howard is striking south. The cavalry 
is driving the enemy ahead and plunges 
northward to Louisville and Waynes- 
boro well on the way to Augusta. The 
enemy evacuates the central regions of 
Georgia, and Sherman’s infantry moves 
through unscathed. Foraging has be- 
come organized and systematic. The 
wagons amount to many thousands, and 
it is curious that the population did not 
destroy all vehicles and so prevent the 
army from carrying away so much. The 
doubt which General Sherman expressed 
at the beginning of the march that 
supplies might prove inadequate en- 
tirely vanished, and the army had a 


yas serious, 
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crowd of negro camp-followers almost as 
big as itself. These eventually became a 
great hindrance, but they were evidently 
encouraged to join themselves to the sol- 
diers in the Milledgeville and Sanders- 
ville district. They proved invaluable 
helps in the seeking out of hidden treas- 
ure and the pillaging of farm-houses. 
They knew the likely spots where valu- 
ables would be buried, and they knew 
how to get the secret from even the most 
faithful black servants on the big estates. 
One reason why Georgia burns and 
hangs more negroes than any other state 
to-day is probably because of the bit- 
terness caused by the unstinted foraging 
and the “setting of the niggers against 
us,”’ as they say. 

Be that as it may, the seeds of future 
hate are always sown in present wars, 
and “Sherman’s bummers,” in their 
quest of spoil, took little heed of any 
future reckoning. The negroes led the 
soldiers even to the deepest recesses of 
swamps or forests, and showed the hol- 
low tree or cave or hole where lay de- 


posited the precious family plate and 
jewelry and money, and even clothing. 
It was common to take from the planter 
not only hams, flour, meal, yams, sor- 
ghum molasses, but, above all things, 
turkeys, so rare to-day along the line of 
Sherman’s march: 


How the turkeys gobbled which our com- 
missaries found, 

How the sweet potatoes even started from 
the ground 

When we were marching through Georgia! 


But 


these. 


the bummer did not stick at 
He would borrow grandfather’s 
dress-coat and hat surviving from the 
old Colonial days, and his mate would 
array himself in grandmother’s finery, 
and so attired would drive their wagon 
back to camp, hailed by the jests of the 
whole army, and if they met an officer 
on the way they would ery out mirth- 
fully the text of the army order, “The 
army will forage liberally on the coun- 
oy. 

It is said that no forager would ever 
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sell any of his loot, that indeed it was a 
point of honor not to sell. The veterans 
of the North must, therefore, preserve 
many interesting the 
South. Both officers and men took many 


mementos of 


tokens. ‘There used to be an amusing 
euphemism current in Sherman’s army. 
It was, “A Southern lady gave me that 
for saving her house from being burned,” 
and if any one said, “Oh, that’s a nice 
gold watch; where did vou get it?” the 
soldier replied, “Oh, a Southern lady 
gave it to me,” ete. 

The army made camp by three o'clock 
every day, and it was after three that 
most of the unauthorized foraging ex- 
peditions took place. They were gay 
afternoons spent in singing and gam- 
bling, athletics and cock-fighting. The 
South was found to be possessed of a 
wonderful race of fighting cocks. The 
enthusiasts of the sport rushed from 
farmyard to farmyard for astonished 
chanticleer, and, having captured him, 
fed him well and brought him up to a 
more martial type of life than that which 
in domesticated bliss he had enjoyed 
with his hens. Every company had its 
cock-fighting tournament. Each regi- 
ment, each brigade, each division, and 
indeed each corps, had its champion. 
The winners of many bloody frays were 
nicknamed “Bill Sherman” or 
“Johnny Logan,” but the losing bird 
which began to fear to face its adversary 
would be hailed as “ Beauregard”’ or 
“Jeff Davis.”” The cock-fight finals were 
of as great interest then in the army 
as the combat of the Red and White 
Sox to-day. 


soon 


regiment 
These 


Besides game-cocks, each 
had a great number of pets. 
were mostly poor homeless creatures on 
which the soldier had taken pity—oc- 
casional harmless dogs, singing birds, 
kids, who followed with the army and 
had the army’s tenderness lavished on 
them. 

So they went, marching and camping 
by old Louisville and the broad waters 
of the Ogeechee down to Millen. The 
old farmers say what an impressive sight 
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it was to watch them go by on the Millen 
road with seemingly more wagons than 
men, with all the wagons bulging with | 


spoil and drawn ‘by well-fed horses and | 


mules, with long droves of eattle, and 
thousands of frenzied negroes so frantic 
with joy that they seemed to have lost 
their heads and to be expecting the end 
of the world. 


Davishoro is a dust-swept sattheniunl 
two sides of a road at the foot of a hill. 
Doors stand open, and the general stores 
in all their disorder spread their wares. 
At one end of the little town a large gin 
is hard at work steaming and blowing, 
ravishing cotton-seed from cotton fluff, 
and many bales are waiting. Louisville, 
the old capital, is a dozen miles farther 
on beyond the woods and swamps of a 
sparsely settled country. It is now “the 
It is, how- 
ever, none the less pleasant for that. 

There are many old houses, and in the 
midst of the way stands the original 
wooden “Slave Market,’ built in 1758, 
according to a notice affixed, but now 
used as a fire station. In the old Colonial 
days, when Louisville was the capital, 
slaves used to be brought there in large 
batches on market-days. There was a lit- 
tle platform on which the all but naked 
victims had to stand and beexhibited and 
auctioned. As I sat on a bench and con- 
sidered the building, a young townsman 
joined himself to me and gave me a glee- 
ful description of the slaves: “Their 
front teeth were filed; they spoke no 
English; when they saw our big green 
grasshoppers they ran after them and 
caught them and ate them. The men 
wore loin-cloths, and the women cotton 
chemises half-way to the knee. Lots of 
cows, hogs, mules, and niggers were put 
up and sold as cattle in a lump. Ani- 
that’s all they were and all they 
And he laughed in a curious, 
self-conscious way. 

“It is strange to think of the history of 
them,” said I, “from the African wastes 
to the slave-ship, from the slave-ship to 
the harbors of the New World, then to 


slowest town in Georgia.” 


mals 
are now.” 
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these market-places and to the planta- 
tions, taught baby-English and hymn- 
singing, given the Bible as an only and 
all-comprehending book, petted and fon- 
dled like wonderful strays from the for- 
est in many families, tortured in others, 
becoming eventually a bone of fierce 
political contention, though innocent 
themselves, the cause of a great war, and 
then released in that war and given the 
full rights of white American citizens.” 

The young townsman’s imagination 
was not touched by the romance of the 
negro. He was full of the wrong done to 
the white South by putting it under the 
dominance of a free negro majority. 

“You know we lynch them down 
here,”’ said he, with a smile. “They want 
social equality, but they are not going to 
get it. The nigger can’t progress any 
farther.” 

“Well, there’s a vast difference be- 
tween the negro of 1860 and the negro 
of to-day,” said I. ‘Hundreds of uni- 
versities and colleges have arisen, thou- 
sands of schools and negro organizations 
for self-education. The negro has gone 
a long way since in yelling crowds he 
followed the banners of Sherman. I do 
not think he is going to stop short, and 
I wonder where he is going to and where 
at last he will arrive.” 


I passed through Eatonton, the birth- 
place of Joel Chandler Harris, on my 
way to the sea. He taught us much 
about the negro. In England Brer Fox 
and Brer Rabbit have become as cher- 
ished as the toys of the nursery. I think 
Uncle Remus meant more to us than 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. It is the genial point 
of view and the genial books that do 
most to help humanity. The very in- 
tensity of the white man’s thought about 
the negro bodes ill for the future. It is 
hard on the colored people, for it was the 
whites who set them thinking about 
their souls and desiring to be free and to 
progress. There is a negro intelligentsia 
to-day, but the white men of the North 
deliberately made the effort to rear that 
inteHigentsia: The negroes have not risen 
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through self-help in the first place, but 
through a fire kindled in their breasts 
from without. 

The idealists of the North said, “ You 
shall go on.” Others said, “No, you 
shall stay as you were,” and the clash 
of two wills has lit up racial war. 


In the panic of Sherman’s approach 
the planters and their wives told their 
slaves that the Yanks would flog them 
and burn them or put them in the front 
of the battle and drown the women. and 
children in the Ogeechee or the Chatta- 
hoochee. Many believed and fled with 
their masters; others hid in the woods, 
but the rumor of salvation was on the 
lips of mast. The Southerner has a say- 
ing, “The nigger is the greatest union in 
the country.”” News indeed travels faster 
among slaves and servants than among 


employers and masters. There was not 
much hesitation when the army arrived. 
The in- 
credulous were converted and the scared 
persuaded out of their hiding-places. All 


The negro saw and believed. 


with one accord forgot their fear and 
then went to the other extreme—that is, 
as far in credulity as the dull minds had 
lodged in incredulity. The arrival of the 
victors gave rise to the most extravagant 
hopes. The negro had never reasoned 
about anything in an informed way. He 
knew nothing of the world except the 
simplicity of the plantation. He had on 
the one hand slavery, and on the other 
the vague and vast idealism of Christian 
hymns, the melancholy of bondage, and 
the emotionalism of evangelical religion. 
He did not think of New York, London, 
Paris, St. Petersburg, of the working- 
men’s movement, of free thought, of 
political economy, but only of “de ole 
plantation,” and then “de ribber.” 
From drab slavery he looked straight to 
Jordan and the golden gates and to a 
no-work, easy-going Paradise, happy as 
the day is long, with God as Massa 
and Mary and the Son to play with. 
There were no between-stages to which 
to aspire. They expected, as did the 
Puritan churches about them, the huge 
Vot. CXL.—No. 840.—103) 
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combustion of the Last Day, and they 
did not set much store by this world. 
Hence their exalted state of mind fol- 
lowing Sherman’s army. They were 
ready to shout “Glory!” when the world 
was afire, and they displayed all the 
emotion which should have been saved 
for the coming of the Lord. 

At first Sherman’s army was quite 
pleased, and it encouraged the emotion of 
the freed men. But it got to be too much 
for the Yankee soldiers, who felt at last 
that the blacks were overdoing it and 
that in any case they were a nuisance. 
The nearer they got to Savannah the 
more impatient did they become. At 
last they began to destroy bridges be- 
tween themselves and the negroes and 
put rivers between them. Then, after 
leaving Millen for the pine forests of the 
Savannah shore, they deliberately de- 
stroyed the bridge over Ebenezer Creek. 
There was a wild panic, a stampede, and 
many, it is said, were drowned in the 
stream. The splendor of the army went 
by, the brass bands, the cheering and the 
singing of the soldiers and the standard- 
bearers of the North, and in the midst of 
them the the many 
laden with spoil, and the droves of cat- 
tle. But for Georgia and forthe negroset 
in the twilight of ruin and disillusion. 

Rural Georgia is not very much better 
off to-day than it was in slavery days. 
The large tracts of land which the blacks 
thought would be given them they 
neither could nor would farm. They 
lacked executive experience and initia- 
tive. They could be too easily deceived 
by their white neighbors, and were too 
subservient to their erstwhile masters to 
make good in the race of human indi- 
viduals striving one against another. 

“No negroes own land hereabout,” 
said some _..gro renters to me between 
Shady Dale and Eatonton. “They did, 
but got into debt and lost it. We rent 
a thirty-acre farm and pay two bales of 
cotton rent.” At the current price of 
cotton, thirty-eight cents a pound, that 
amounted to three hundred and eighty 
dollars in American currency, or ninety- 


wagons, wagons 
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five pounds in British currency, but the 
tenants paid in cotton, and as cotton 
boomed their rents advanced. 

It seemed to be everywhere customary 
to reckon rent in cotton-bales, and it is 
easy to see what an economic serf the 
negro can become under such a system. 
He is better off as a laborer on a white 
man’s plantation than he is when having 
the responsibility of picking a crop for 
his master before he picks for himself. 
There are many features of life on the 
modern plantation, be it of sugar or cot- 
ton, which slavery. Virtual 


suggest 


slavery is called peonage, and many ex- 
amples were given me by negroes. It is 


arranged in some places that the negro 
handles as little money as possible. In- 
stead of money he has credit checks, 
metal or cardboard disks, which he can 
use at the general store to purchase his 
provisions. He is kept in debt so that 
he can never get out and so lives with a 
halter round his neck. Especially during 
the war when the rumor of war wages 
was tempting the colored labor of the 
Seuth to migrate north in huge num- 
bers, efforts were made to keep the negro 
without the means of straying from the 
locality where the labor of his hands was 
the foundation of the life of the com- 
munity. 

I talked with an old negro after leav- 
ing Louisville and tramping south tow- 
ard Midville. He was lolling in rags on 
his porch—very near white. His father 
had been his black mother’s white mas- 
ter. He remembered Sherman’s passing 
when he was a boy. A remarkably intel- 
ligent and tragic face, where an unhappy 
white man looked out on the misery of 
abject poverty and 
Cotton had proved bad this year. The 
boll-weevil had entered the pod early. 
There were but three or four bales to 
the plow. He did not know how he’d 
foot his bills. The rations given him in 
the spring had become exhausted. He 
had also hoped to buy clothes. He said 
the traders came early in the year and 
supplied him with all sorts of things on 
the strength of a large cotton crop, and 


pseuc lo-b« mndage. 
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he pointed to a large toy bicycle lying 
upside down in the grass. He let his 
little boy stride it and mother thought it 
fine. Last year Providence had blessed 
them withavery finecrop, and why should 
it not beaskind thisyear? Sohesignedon 
for the toy bicycle and for a gramophone 
as well. Now he complained that they 
were cutting off his rations; mother lay 
ill in bed; the weather was getting cold, 
and they had no clothes. The boss was 
coming presently to turn them out of 
the cabin altogether, and they did not 
know where to go. Even while we were 
talking two bullet-headed young fellows, 
clean-shaven, frank, and surly, came up 
in an automobile, stopped short, and 
rated the old man from where they sat 
in the car. The cabin and the little cot- 
ton plantation belonged to them now 
and the old fellow was reverting from 
small proprietor to be farm laborer, and 
to be farm laborer was little better than 
to be slave. 

“We have to let down rope ladders to 
our people to get them up here,” said a 
colored dean of a university to me. “We 
live in such abysses down below, and 
there is no regular way out of the pit.” 

I felt, as I was marching into Georgia, 
as if I were descending the rope ladder. 
What a contrast there was between the 
bright, radiant-faced girls at Atlanta 
studying and languages and 
those whom I was meeting now. There 
Was a regular sequence or gradation go- 
ing downward to filth and serfdom. The 
first bathed twice a day and spent hours 
working anti-kink not only into their 
hair, but into their souls and minds. 
They were fresh and fit and happy as 
morning itself. That was on the Atlanta 
heights. I stepped down to the world of 
business with its heavier, gloomier types 
—the hard-faced, skilful, and acquisitive 
colored doctors; the fire-delivering, shad- 
owy-minded clergy; the excited and 
eager, yet heavy-footed politicians. I 
took the road and met the troubled land- 
owners, pathetically happy to exist fice 
though drowning in mortgage and debt; 
from them I passed to the farm-laborers 


science 
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with the jowl of the savage, matted hair, 
bent backs, deformed with joyless toil, 
exuding poisonous perspiration and foul 
odor, herded like cattle or worse, nearer 
to the beast than our domestic animals, 
feared by women and weak men, as 
beasts are feared when they come in the 
likeness of human beings. 

There were, however, steps lower still 
in the ladder which leads downward 
from the Atlanta hills. Frequently along 
the road I saw men in yellow-striped 
overalls, plodding together, working to- 
gether, overlooked by a white man with 
a gun, and as they walked sounded the 
pitiful clank-clank of the chains. 

“We do not keep ’em in jail, but 
make ’em work,” says the white man, 
knowingly. “When there’s much work 
to do on the roads we soon find the 
labor.” 

At Springfield I remarked the ter- 
rible state of disrepair of the highway 
and public buildings. The reason was 
that instead of setting their criminals 
to work on them they handed them 
over to the state authorities. Other 
towns knew better. But in the chain- 
gang and the striped convict so easily 
obtained in the the 
was seen at his worst, and the rope 
ladder stopped short before touching 
bottom. 


courts ex-slave 


There is not much to endear the or- 
dinary wooden cabins in which the mass 
of America’s black peasantry is found to 
live. They are poorer and barer than 
the worst you would see in Russia. 
Ex-serf has fared better than ex-slave. 
However, one detail of charm on this 
Georgian way was the putting up of 
tiny stars as a sign of boys serving in 
the army, a humble star of glory and 
hope like some tiny flower blossoming 
out of season in the wilds—one white 
star for a boy in the army, a golden one 
for a boy who had died. In their sub- 
merged way the negroes were proud of 
having helped in the war. The glory or 
the idea or the parrot ery of “making 
the world safe for democracy” had 
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penetrated even into the most obscure 
abodes. The poor negro had discovered 
Europe at last and was especially in love 
with the French. The 
South generally had not been very eager 
to see the negro in the war and has not 
reacted sympathetically to the black 
man’s war glory. 

“There’s no managing the niggahs 
now, they’s got so biggety since the 
war,” said a white woman at Shadydale, 
* Las’ year we white people jus’ had to 
pick the cotton usselves—men, women, 
and chillen.”” She told me she did not 
think it a bit nice of the French girls to 
walk out with negro soldiers, and then 
told a story of a French bride brought 
home by one of the white boys. She tit- 
tered. ‘Yeh—she had twins soon af’ 
she came, and, would you b’lieve it, they 
Of course he sent her 


one nation 


were neegahs. 
right back.” 
The French intimacy with the negro 
soldiers has cooled the Southerner’s re- 
gard for the best-loved nation of Europe. 
It has also stirred up the racial fear con- 
cerning negroes and white women. Be- 
cause the black soldier was a favorite 
of the white girls in France it is theught 
that his eye roves more readily to the 
pure womanhood of the South. 
Lynching seems often to be due to 
puritanical fervor, and is compatible 
with a type of religiosity. Mob feeling 
against love is very dangerous. A pastor 
kisses a girl of his congregation, a deacon 
happens to see it, and his career is ended, 
An old man on the road volunteered the 
fact that he had never “sinned” with a 
woman, black or white, his whole life. 
Certainly there is a high standard of 
righteousness. Family life is pure, and 
love-making is not the chief interest in 
life as in some European countries. 
Men’s minds are more on their business 
and women’s on their homes. The pres- 
ence of a Southern lady is not electri- 
cal, unless it be to an abnormally 
minded colored man who is attracted by 
whiteness as the moth by the street 
lamp. I am tempted to think that if the 
white race which inhabits the South were 
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French or Russian or Polish there would 
The great number of 
mixed relationships would beget toler- 
I said to 
a young Floridan going through in his 
car: 

“J can well imagine a certain type of 
European woman ogling the negro, mak- 
ing eyes at him and luring him to his 
destruction. Have you ever come across 
such a type?” 

He answered, “‘ No; and if there were, 
we'd do away with her, too.” 

Of course this rigidly moral point of 
view falls away when it is a matter of 
the white man and the black girl or the 
mulatto. The morality of the negro 
woman was badly undermined in slavery 


be no lynchings. 


ance for interracial attraction. 


days, whenslavechildren were bred with- 
But 


even there, though the moral standard 


out any thought of sin or shame. 


has been so low, it is nothing likeso low as 
it was. 
the moral purity of the colored woman as 


Pride of race has been born, and 


a whole is now comparatively high. Cer- 
tainly, even in the 
where the negro is nearest to his old state 
of being a chattel, there is a great de- 
crease in the number of half-bred chil- 
dren. The solution of the racial prob- 
lem by ultimate blending of color is not 
one which seems likely to succeed here in 
the course of nature. Black and white 
are far more separate and distinct in 
than they slavery. 
Even the black mammy is dying out. 
There are not so many of that type of 
The white mother, 
moreover, has more scruple against giv- 


country districts 


freedom were in 


colored woman. 
ing her child away from her own breast. 
The Southern woman is as much against 
promiscuous relationships of white men 
with manfolk is 
One 
woman said, ““You can understand the 
fondness of our young men for some of 


negro women as her 


against the negro’s roving eyes. 


the negro girls when as babies they were 


There is 
much psychological truth in that. 
During these weeks on the roads of 
Georgia three negroes were burned in 
my neighborhood, two near Savannah 


suckled by a negro woman.” 
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for supposed complicity in the murder of 
a deputy sheriff, and a mob of about a 
thousand white men took pleasure in the 
auto da fé. A short while later, near 
Macon, a negro was accused of making 
love to a woman of fifty as she was com- 
ing home from church one Sunday even- 
ing. He certainly did something foolish 
and impertinent, and, on being accused 
by the hysterical lady, fled. He wa: 
captured at midnight by certain well- 
known citizens whose names were pub- 
lished in the press. The sheriff argued 
with a crowd of about four hundred in 
the public street for an hour and a half, 
and then, like Pilate, washed his hands 
of the matter and let the mob have its 
way. Paul Brooker, the negro, lay on 
the ground terribly maltreated, but liv- 
ing; gasolene was poured over him, a 
lighted match was applied, and he was 
burned to death. This was not in 
Catholic Spain in the days of the In- 
quisition, but in religious Georgia, solid 
for Wilson and the League of Nations. 
I was told I could not understand why 
such things had to be done. No kind- 
hearted stranger could ever penetrate 
the secret of it. That seemed to put 
me in the when conversing 
with the Southern. people. It was a 
curious fact, however, that they also 
for their part took no pains to under- 
stand how such things made the blood 
boil in the veins of one who lived else- 
where. It was not the execution nor the 
crime, but the cruelty, that seemed to 
me unforgivable. I could understand 
killing the negro, but I could not and 
would not care to understand the state 
of mind of the four hundred who enjoyed 
his torments. 


wrong 


Burnings and hangings and mob vio- 
lence of other kinds are frequent in most 
of the states of the South, but even in 
such cases where the names of citizens 
are given in the press no prosecution or 
inquiry seems to follow. Thus the great 
flag is flouted, and it is possible to imag- 
ine the cynical mirth with which the 
ecstasy of the negroes following the 
Army of Liberation in 1864 might be 
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compared with the hilarity of the South- 
ern mob in 1920 watching the ex-slave 
slowly burning to death and yelling in his 
torments. 


I suppose nothing begets hate so 
readily as cruelty. That is why in all 
wars there is so much mongering of 
atrocities—one side tries to find out all 
the cruelties and barbarities committed 
by the other just to stir up its own ad- 
herents. So in the Civil War all the 
brutalities of the slave-owners were 
made known and the Northern soldier’s 
blood boiled because of them. Although 
the quarrel is now healed, there was at 
the time a deep hate of the Southerners 
in the war. It was not only a martial 
conflict, but personal hatred and con- 
tempt. What was done to the blacks was 
aggravated by what was done to the 
white prisoners. The North discovered 
a cruelty and callousness in the South 
which must have been a puzzle to those 
who reflected that they were of the same 
race. For Georgia is predominantly Eng- 
lish by extraction, and still proud, as I 
found, of grandfathers and great-grand- 
fathers born in the old country. 
ascribe the change of temperament to 
the hot sun and to the southern latitude 
more than to the brutalizing influence of 
slavery itself. 

When I was at Millen, which once in 
the glare of a burning railroad swarmed 
with Sherman’s troopers, I went out to 
the old Southern battery at Lawton and 
saw the mounds and the fields where the 
pen of Northern prisoners was kept. It 
is Waving with grass or corn to-day and 
there is a beautiful crystal spring in the 
midst of untroubled nature. 


Some 


serene, 


Here the prisoners were concentrated in 
a space of ground three hundred feet 
square, inclosed in a stockade and with- 
out covering, exposed to all kinds of 
weather. When any escaped they were 


chased with bloodhounds. Some seven 
hundred and fifty died while in this con- 
centration camp. No wonder a soldier of 
the time wrote: “It fevered the blood 
of our brave boys. . . . God certainly 
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will visit the authors of all this crime 
with a terrible judgment.” 

Sherman’s soldiers destroyed every 
hound they could find in Georgia as they 
passed through—so strongly did they 
resent the barbarity of the hunting men 
with dogs. For the South had learned to 
hunt runaway slaves with bloodhounds, 
and it was a type of hunting which gave 
a peculiar satisfaction to the lust of 
cruelty. What they learned in the mal- 
treatment of their slaves they could put 
into practice against the prisoners they 
obtained. There again, however, the war 
has failed to bear fruit. The hunting of 
negroes with bloodhounds has become 
common again. 

The Northern soldiers did not become 
gentler to the Southern population as 
they advanced farther into the depths 
of the country. Rather the reverse. 
They would have been even more de- 
structive than before had they not found 
the country to be more and more 
sparsely settled. The march from Millen 
to Savannah would have resulted in the 
harshest treatment of the people, but, 
happily, the way lay through forests and 
through the uncultivated wildernesses of 
Nature herself. The army had only its 
prisoners to vent its displeasure upon, 
and they certainly did not pet the few 
hundred Confederate soldiers and “ civil- 
ian personages” whom they had col- 
lected in bondage. The enemy was found 
to have mined the road at one point. An 
officer of the Union army had his leg 
blown off. Ejight-inch shells had been 
buried in the sand with friction matches 
to explode them when trodden on. 
Sherman was very angry and called it 
murder, not war, in a way which reminds 
one of the indignation caused when in 
the late war the Germans started any- 
thing novel. The answer to this mining 
of the road was to make the rebel prison- 
ers march ahead of the column in close 
formation so as to explode any more 
which might be laid on the way. They 
were greatly afraid and begged hard to 
be let off—much to the mirth of the pro- 
posed victims. It was not until nearing 
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one of the forts of Savannah that another 
mine exploded—the hurt done to the 
prisoners remains unrecorded. 


The way is eastward to Sylvania and 
the Savannah River and then south to 
the rice-fields and the harbor. The read 
is deep in sand, and on each side is un- 
cleared country with high yellow reeds 
below and lofty pines above. Persim- 
mons, ripe and yellow, grow by the way- 
side, a luscious fruit, good when just rot- 
ten and full of softness and sun heat. 
birdlike butterflies gracefully 
flitting down the long corridors between 


Large, 


the pines, and myriads of jumping man- 
tes and grasshoppers suggest that it is 
not November. The golden foliage of an 
occasional beech reminds you that it is. 
The woods are deep and gloomy and 
melancholy. A poorer population lives 
by pitch-boiling and lumbering. Every 
pine-tree is bearded with lichen. Moss 
hangs in long festoons from the branches. 
The great dark trunks are here and there 
silvered with congealed floods of sap. 
Trenches two inches deep have been cut 
in the wood, and tin gutters and pots 
have been fixed up to collect the resin. 
Every other tree has a brown pot tied to 
it and each pot is half full of the pearly 
liquid life of the trees. You emerge from 
the forest to the pretty clearing of Rin- 
com with a Lutheran church which has 
a swan above the spire—symbol of the 
fact that the first congregation, the one 
that built the church, had come across 
the water from Europe. Six miles from 
Rincom is the oldest church in all this 
part of Georgia, the Ebenezer Chapel, 
founded by German settlers who sailed 
up the Savannah River, and it also is a 
church of the swan. The forest is very 
dense, and negroes with shot-guns are 
potting at wild birds from the highway. 
Wayside cottages and churches seem al- 
There is a 
slight clearing and a cemetery in the 
depth of the forest, and the hundreds of 
pines and oaks about it are weeping with 
The county is that of 
Springfield, the principal 


most overcome with mosses. 


hanging moss. 
Effingham. 
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town, without electric light, deep in yellow 
sand, with a great public square where 
all the many trees look like weeping wil- 
lows because of the moss trailing and 
waving ten or twenty feet to a tress, is an 
obscure place. Guide-posts for Florida 
begin to appear, and heavy touring-cars 
roll past on the way to Miami and Palm 
Beach. There are some charming 
wooden churches—the negro ones being 
poorer, looking better sacrifices unto 
God than those of the whites. But above 
the counter in the chief store is written: 


IN GOD WE TRUST 
ALL OTHERS PAY CASH 


The sound of the ax clashes in the 
woods. There are many fallen trunks on 
which it is possible to sit down and rest. 
Sea mist rolls in from the Atlantic, and 
warm airs push through it, feeding the 
marvelous tropical mosses. It’s a long, 
long way to Savannah—distance seems 
to be intensified by the narrowness of 
the gray corridor of the road through the 
vast high forest. The surface whence the 
forest grows is swampy, old, lichened, 
mossy, springy. It’s hard to find solid 
earth, so many branches seem to be over- 
grown with verdure and moss. In the 
heat long black snakes glide away from 
your approach, having seen you before 
you saw them. And, Rat, tat, tat! the red- 
polled woodpeckers in_ their tree-top 
cities call upon one another and seek 
their insect luncheons and then flit home 
and knock again. The white people 
speak a “nigger brogue”’ which is almost 
indistinguishable from negro talk, and 
they never pronounce an r. The negro 
seems very poor and illiterate and afraid. 
“Here comes the OLD RELIABLE FRIND 
with the Lirt of cHRIsT” says a notice 
on an old wooden church of colored folk. 

I am overtaken by a negro with a 
wagon and twelve bales of cotton, and, 
though he seems trying to race a huge 
tourist car “heading for Florida” with 
trunks on top ana whole family within, 
he slows down to pick me up. His is an 
enormous lorry, ponderous and ram- 
shackle, shaking the bones out of your 
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body as it takes you along. The negro 
boy held the steering-wheel nonchalantly 
with one hand and blundered aleng at top 
speed. After ten miles of this we entered 
the vast 
outside Savannah, passed the gateman 
who would not have let me in but 
that he thought I was in charge, and we 
where a hundred 


one of cotton warehouses 


saw thousand bales 
were being housed and kept. Scores of 
negroes were at work manipulating bales 
on trolley-trains run by petrol-engines 
all over the asphalted way and from shed 
to shed. 

“Are you shipping much cotton?” I 
asked of a white man who was giving us 
a receipt for the cotton brought in while 
a dozen husky fellows were unloading the 
wagon. 

“Not much,” 
better prices,” he 
knowingly. 

Then with the empty wagon we rolled 


“<“ 


lolding for 
and 


said he. 


added, 


smiled 


THREE 


By LILLA 


THE 


CABOT 


off for Savannah, and the boy driver told 
me he was going to work his passage 
soon on a ship from Savannah to New 
York. “We don’t get a chance down 
here.” 

And yet how much better off was he 
with his wagon and union wages and 
life in a large city than the poor ex- 
slaves on the land! 

While unloading, it had become dark. 
But an hour more through the forest 
brought us to the outlying slums of 
Savannah and then to the “red-light 
district,” where were musie and dancing 
and open doors and windows and the 
red glow of the lamp luring colored 
youth to lowest pleasures, then to the 
grandeur and spaciousness of modern 
Savannah and the white man’s civiliza- 
tion, up out of Georgia, up out of the pit, 
through the veil of the forest and of 
nature to the serene heights of world 
civilization. 


QUATRAINS 


PERRY 


CUP 


HE said, “Lift high the cup!” 


iN Of her arm’s weariness she gave no sign, 


But, smiling, raised it up 


That none might see or guess it held no wine. 


FORGIVE ME NoT! 


Forgive me not! 


Hate me and I shall know 


Some of Love's fire still burns within your breast! 
Forgiveness finds its home in hearts at rest, 
On dead volcanoes only lies the snow. 


THE 


ROSE 


One deep red rose I dropped into his grave, 
So small a thing to give so great a friend! 

Yet well he knew it was my heart I gave 
And must fare on without it to the end. 
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_ AKE a man—any man,” said 

Mullin, “and take a girl—any 
girl—and put them off alone on a desert 
island -” 

We were sitting in front of the fire at 
the Forrest Club in Gramercy Park, 
Mullin and Bingham and I, discussing 
something or other, probably 
Mullin was doing the talking. It was 
his turn. His turn always came last. 
After the rest of the bunch had had their 
say, there would 


love. 


come a moment of 


silence during which Mullin would look 
courteously around, as if to ask, “Are 
there any more remarks on this sub- 
There being none, Mullin would 
settle down, nod his head, and proceed 


ject?” 


to state the real truth of the matter. 
That was what he was doing now— 
telling us what was what. 
“Take a —any man,”’ said Mul- 
lin, “and take a girl—any girl—and put 
them off alone on a desert island, and 


” 


man 


inside of twenty-four hours— 

“Don’t you believe it!” broke in a 
sudden voice from behind Mullin’s back. 

Mullin jumped while Bingham and I 
turned in amazement, wondering who 
had dared to interrupt Mullin. 

It must have been a stranger. It was. 
He had been sitting all the time on the 
hig lounge which faced the fireplace. In 
fact, he had been there when we had 
come in, but, being three to his one, we 
had firmly drawn our chairs between him 
and the fire, turned our backs to him, 
and ignored him. Nice, clubby places, 
aren’t they, clubs? 

Did you ever let any one put you up 
at a club in a strange town and leave 
you there? Well, don’t let them do it. 
That’s all I've got to say. Go to the 
railroad statién’ and wait. You'll have 


CROCODILE’S 


HALF-SISTER 


CURTISS 


twice the fun. If you want to sit for days, 
ignored and alone; if you find it excit- 
ing to read obsolete notices on a bulletin- 
board; if you like to watch strangers 
play pool, badly; if you find any interest 
in reading books which are only there 
because some member forgot to take 
them home in the fall of 1894; if you 
rejoice in seeing others gay and happy 
while you are miserable, by all means 
spend three or four days in a club where 
you don’t know a soul. 

Now that he spoke I realized that I 
had seen the stranger hanging around 
the club for three or four days, appar- 
ently in the last stages of being a guest. 
That is to say he was reading the books 
that no one else had opened for years. 
He was a youngish man with a friendly, 
humorous face, and I had half meant to 
speak to him but I had put it off. 

Now, however, in a sudden pang of 
remorse, we spread our chairs to include 
him in our circle. 

“T am afraid,” he said, hesitating, 
“that I have intruded. My name is 
Bracken.” 

We hastened to reassure him and in- 
troduced ourselves, at which, neverthe- 
less, conversation died for a moment. 
Naturally, we three waited for him to go 
on, but, alone among us, Mullin wore an 
expression slightly frigid. 

Bingham it was who seemed to scent 
the possibilities of the moment. Bing- 
ham always welcomed a chance to bait 
the omniscient Mullin ria a third party. 

“We were speaking,” he suggested, 
“about the old proposition of putting a 
man—any man—and a girl—any girl— 
alone on a desert island.” 

The stranger looked thoughtfully into 
the fire and his eyes sparkled as if with 
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some suddenly awakened — reminis- 
cence, 

“T never hear that proposition,” he 
said, “without thinking of a curious ex- 
perience.” He turned to Mullin. “You 
were going to say that a man and a girl 
in such a fix would have to fall in love 
with each other simply because there was 
no competition.” 

Mullin did not warm to the newcomer 
much. “* Well, do you mean to deny it?” 
he asked, a bit stiffly. 

“In a very instructive life,” replied 
Bracken, speaking very slowly and still 
looking at the fire, “I have learned to 
deny nothing. All that I can say is that 
it doesn’t happen always.” He looked 
up suddenly from one to the other of us. 
“Have any of you ever happened to be 
on the Oil Rivers?” 

Safe to say none of us ever had. Maul- 
lin had never really been outside of 
Gramercy Park, but neither Bingham 
nor I spoke for a moment, each hoping 
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A WAR-DANCE ALL 


OVER THE SCREENED VERANDA 


that the other might have had an uncle 
on the Oil Rivers. Bracken tried to 


assist us. 


“Tt is more commonly known,” he 
suggested, “as the Niger Coast Protec- 
torate, but the oldtimers all call it the 
Oil Rivers.” 

That placed him. We really felt rather 


meek at not being oldtimers. Bracken 
tried us again. 

“Well,” he suggested, “have you ever 
run down to Fernando Po?” 

Nary Fernando Poet among us. Bing- 
ham and I shook our heads frankly 
enough while Mullin still sat, hostile and 
rather ill-tempered. Bracken was obvi- 
ously casting around in his mind for 
some simple place within the reach of 
our childish experience. 

“Well,” he suggested, “vou know 
where Accra is? Or the old Calabar 
River? Or Sierra Leone?” 

That sounded something like. I was 
just about to take a flier and say, “Oh! 
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You mean that 
Brazil,” but I was glad that 
for, after one more look at 
Bracken laughed apologetically. 

“T thought,” he said, “that 
body knew those places along the Gold 
Coast and the Ivory Coast, and even as 


I didn’t, 


our faces, 


every- 


far as the Cameroons.” 

The speaker's voice grew wistful as he 
named over the ports. He seemed to 
picture their surf and sand and palm- 
trees there in the coals of Gramercy 
Park. 

*Assini River,” he mused, “with the 
old Duteh fort out on the point, and 
Cape Coast Castle and Accra and Lagos 
Akassa and the Bight of Benin, 
clear down to the mouth of the Congo 
why, all those places are almost tourist 
points now.”” He paused and shook his 
head a little bit sadly. * But, of course, 
it wasn’t like that in the old days.” 

A potent silence hung over the group. 
Bingham and I were suddenly rather de- 


and 


pressed about the old days. Those dear, 
dead days at Lagos and the Bight of 
Benin, we had never realized before how 
we should miss them! 

From the other side of our little group, 
however, IT had been conscious for some 
time of troubled noises. Mullin was not 
accustomed to being left out of a conver- 
sation like this. He had been persist- 
ently clearing his throat, trying to get in 
a word edgewise. At last he succeeded. 

“Just let me ask yvou—” he began, 
but luck was against Before he 
could finish a bell-boy challenged the 
party at large. 

* Did any gentleman call Chicago?” 

Bracken nodded and, in silent 
tempt, the boy held out the slip which 
he had neglected to sign. As the boy 
turned to go Bracken called after him: 

“Get mea taxi to go to Grand Central 
at nine-thirty, sharp.” 

I looked at my watch. It was twenty 
minutes to nine, but the interruption 
had given Mullin his chance. 

* And so,” he said, tartly, “it was in the 
Niger Protectorate that you had this 
this experience?” 


him. 


con- 


island off the coast of 
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“Oh no, indeed,” replied Bracken, 
“Tt was on the Gold Coast. You see.” 
he explained, turning to me and Bing- 
ham, “the Gold Coast proper only eX- 
the Assini River to the 
borders of Dahomey.” 

That made it perfectly plain to Bing- 
ham and me. We were quite ready to go 
on from there, but I heard Mullin clear- 
ing his throat again so I hastened to put 
in a word. 

“Now for the story.” 

Bracken laughed deprecatingly. 
wasn't much,” he began. He gazed 
thoughtfully at the fire. “‘Now that I 
come to think of it,” he went on, “it 
really did begin down in the Rivers, be- 
cause it was there that I first met her.” 

Bracken looked up with a twinkle in 
his eye. 


tends from 


a | 


“As T have already suggested, 
there was a lady in the story, but—” he 
waved his hand—‘you know the rule 

Besides, I 


might as well say at once that she was 


a lady’s name in a club. 


the daughter of some one rather impor- 
tant. I that the 
daughter of a resident and 
then again I won't say that she wasn’t.” 

We drew our chairs closer at that, and 
Bingham and I rather 
There was no telling what might leak out 
there in Gramercy Park and trickle back 
to cause trouble along the Ivory Coast 
and the lower Niger. 


wont say she was 


vovernor, 


vrew s¢ iI ered. 


“T shall have to call her something,” 
continued Bracken, “and so I will call 
her Lady Mary. As I say, she was the 
daughter of 


well, of an important offi- 
When I first met her, her father 
was making a tour of inspection down 
by the Niger delta while I was doing 
some work along the coast.” 

“What sort of work?” broke in Mul- 
lin, so sharply that Bingham looked at 


cial. 


but Bracken did 
seem to notice the hostile tone. 

“T was taking a survey of the bot- 
tomless pit,” he replied. 

Mullin — straightened 
Bracken laughed. 

“[T must explain,” he 


him in reproof not 


angrily and 


said. “Vou 
know, of course, that the whole ocean 
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bottom of the Gulf of 
Guinea is a shelving 
bank, caused partly by 
the silt from the muddy 
rivers and partly by the 
immense earth wash 
from the shore induced 
by the tropical rains, 
There is only one excep- 
tion and that is about 
fifteen miles east of the 
French colony at Grand 
Bassam. At that point 
there is a big V, a cleft 
in the bottom which is 
about two thousand feet 
deep near shore and 
LTOWS steadily deeper 
wider for several 
That is 
known on the Mereator 
charts as the Bottom 
less Pit. The danger is 
that that part of the 
coast is studded with 


uncharted rocks, so oc- 


and 


miles out. 


casionally ships try to 
anchor for the night. Then along comes 
a west wind; the ship drags her anchor, 
over the anchor drops into the Bottom- 
less Pit, and, not having several miles of 
cable, the ship drives on the shore. 
Nothing can save her.” 

“T see,” said Mullin, convinced in 
spite of himself, but I looked anxiously 
at my watch. Bracken noticed the mo- 
tion and laughed. 

“Well,” he continued, “you must re- 
member that the point of this whole 
story is this gentleman’s remark to the 
effect that if vou take any man and any 
girl and put them on a desert island they 
will fall in love with each other. Mind 
you, a man and a girl 
who were rather inclined to look at each 
You wouldn't 


we didn’t say 


other in the first place. 
have to put them on a desert island. In 
fact, the best thing you could do in that 
case would be to keep them off it. Really 
to prove the argument you have got to 
take a man and a girl who were rather 
hostile to each other to begin with.” 


I ORDERED THE 


CROCODILE’S HALF-SISTER 


BANTI rO FAN ME 


“Not at—” interrupted Mullin, hotly, 
but Bingham stopped him. 

“Oh, shut up, Mullin,” he said. 
*“'That’s what you did say. We all heard 
you.” 

Bracken waited for the atmosphere to 
“T am afraid you will have to 
grant that one point because the truth 
was that Lady Mary and I were not 
exactly lovers. In fact, Lady Mary had 
been heard to drop some remark about 
‘one of those surveyor people, a typical 


clear. 


American, a man of no breeding.’ 

** However, down in the Rivers I had 
managed to keep out of her way. My 
real station Accra on the Gold 
Coast. I went back there and forgot all: 
about my bad breeding until one day, 
when we were coming in from survey, we 
saw a man-of-war, one of the little river 


was 


gunboats, in the harbor, or, rather, the 
roadstead, for of course there is ho real 
harbor at Accra. We went on shore and 
I went up to the bungalow where I was 
living with a Waff.” 
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It was Bingham who interrupted this 
time. “What's a Waff?” 

“A Watt?” explained Bracken. 
“W.ALFLF. That stands for ‘West Afri- 
can Field Force.” It took the place of the 
old native constabulary about 1899. This 
Was one of the young English officers. 
We occupied a bungalow together with a 
nigger to take eare of us.” 

“A negro?” corrected Mullin, piously. 

“No Bracken. 
“This was a Bantu from East Africa. 
The true negro is the Kruboy who is 


indeed,” answered 


found north of the Cameroons.” 

“Now look here.’ [> commanded, 
sharply. “Our time is getting short. 
After the lecture is over I have no doubt 
that 
answer any questions which the audi- 
ence may wish to ask him on the flora 
and fauna of the Gulf of Guinea, but 
personally IT am all worked up about 
Lady Mary.” 

Bracken looked at his wateh. “‘I’m 
afraid that IT shall have to make it brief,” 
“Well, anyway, when I got 


the speaker will be pleased to 


he agreed. 


HE RESORTED TO ARTIFICE AND HATCHED OUT 


EGG IN A FIRELESS COOKER 
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to the bungalow there was Hepple- 
thwaite, my chum, doing a war-dance 
veranda with a 
great, long, cold whisky-and-soda in his 
hand.” 

Bingham groaned, but he said nothing 
and Bracken went on: 

“When I got there he pressed the 
whisky-and-soda to my lips and mur- 
mured: ‘Here, old drink this. 
You'll need it. You are about to receive 
a blow, not to say earthquake.’ 

“*What’s up?’ I asked him. 

* For went and 
another — whisky - and - soda, 
strength.” 


** Look Bingham, 


bursting the bonds of silence, “you've 


all over the screened 


‘ce 
Keg, 


mixed 
double 


answer he 


here.” broke in 
got to cut that out.””, He waved his hand 
toward Mullin and me. “Tl try to re- 
strain myself if you draw such word 
pictures, but I 
men.” 

Bracken laughed. “Well, the long and 
the short of it was that Hepplethwaite 
turned at last and said: ‘Steady now, 
Bracken. Pull yourself to- 
gether. *“Slops”’ is here! He’s 


been 


can't answer for my 


transferred as resident 
as an official of Accra! 

* Yousee,” explained Brack- 
en, “‘Slops’ was the 
that given to Lady 
Mary’s father because he was 


LYOV\ 


name 
we had 


always messing around with 
specimens of sea-urchins. In 
addition to being 
official, he was a 
great student of natural his- 


gov—to 


being an 


tory and submarine growths, 
“Now, as nobody had had 


to tell 
“that I 


among 


me,” he continued, 
had been reckoned 
the undesirable 
ment at the residency down 
onthe Rivers, youcan imagine 
how I felt at having Slops 
with his family invade my 
privacy on the Gold Coast. 
[ looked at Hepplethwaite. 
fearing the worst. ‘Is—?’ ] 


asked him, ‘Is—?’ 


ele- 


THE 





LADY MARY LOOKED OUT AS CALMLY AS IF SHE 


**She 


replied Hepplethwaite, 


dancing around and going over to mix 


I beg your pardon, 
over to kick the 
Lady Mary with 
Tony. I saw him 


himself another 
Mr. Bingham—going 
Bantu. ‘Not only is 
him, but he’s brought 
carried ashore on a litter by some twenty 
or thirty Kruboys.’ 

**Qh, good heavens! I groaned. I sat 
down and ordered the Bantu to—to fan 
me, but Hepplethwaite was not through, 
not half. 

**And [ll tell you a juicy little bit of 
scandal,” he said. ‘Tony has a half-sister 

here in Accra!’ 

sali looked at him 
Louise?’ [ murmured. 

** Louise,” he affirmed. ‘Our Louise.’”’ 

Bracken looked quietly from Bingham 
He had stopped looking at 


‘Not 


aghast. 


to me. 
Mullin. 

*“T must explain,” he said, “that Tony 
was a crocodile, and the most damnable 


WERE WATCHING THE CROWDS IN HYDE PARK 


disagreeable, evil-minded crocodile you 
ever saw. When I think that Lady Mary 
couldn't stand me and yet could stand 
that crocodile—well, it” 
heart—it hurts. 

* You see,” continued Bracken, “Slops 
had been out in Africa for thirty or forty 
vears—ever since the big Ashanti war in 
73. He was related by marriage to all 
the best West Coast families governors 


he tapped his 


and collectors and constabulary officers 
from Bathurst clear down to the French 
And all the time he had been 


Congo. 


collecting specimens and writing books 


about them. At one time, early in his 
career, he had been vice 
important official right there in Accra, 
and while there he had hatched out a 


I mean a less 


crocodile egg.” 

Bracken suddenly lowered his voice 
and leaned forward, looking from right 
to left. 


“T don’t want to say anything that 
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might get me into trouble back there,” 
he sad, but, Vou see, a crocodile evy 
is hatched by the heat of the sun. Now 
while the Niger country is swarming 
with crocodiles, vou never see one wild 
on the Gold Coast. The traders and all 
the rival said that they 
couldn't live there, couldn’t be hatched 
there. 


scientists 


They said that the sun was not 
hot enough. Slops said that was all non- 
Said the sun on the Gold Coast 
Was just as hot as it was on the Rivers. 


SCTISC 


So he had a basket of eggs sent up from 
Oil Rivers to prove his theory, which he 
did—-eventually. 

“Tn short, the rumor was that, when 
he found that the sun was on the side of 
the rival scientists, he resorted to artifice 
hatched out 
cooker Then he published al book which 


and the egg in a fireless 


made a tremendous sensation among 
students of the crocodile, but he never 
mentioned his guilty secret.” 

Bracken straightened up and went on 
in il normal voce: 


The 


gov —Slops had kept him with him ever 


“So that was who Tony was. 
him on all his 
travels and to all the meetings of the 
scientific As Tony the 
Slops’s supposed dis- 
covery, Slops hardly dared to let him out 
of his sight 


since egghood, taking 


societies. Was 
living proof of 
He couldn't have been more 
fussy about him if Pony had been his 
own son, Which, in a manner of speak- 
ing, he was. 

“When Tony was little, Slops used to 
travel with him in the seabbard of his 
court saber, then later in a riding-boot 
until finally they had tohaul him on board 
the official vacht with a 
Tony had even gone to England, where 
Slops had kept him in the Regent’s Park 
Hepplethwaite used to say that it 


steam) winch. 


ZOO 


was a blooming wonder that Slops hadn't 


tried to send him to Eton or Harrow. 
“So now, when a fresh breath of scan- 
dal had begun to blow over Tony it was 
if it had 
high up in official circles. 
“As Hepplethwaite told me the latest 
version itappears that, years before, when 


almost as touched some one 
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Slops had begun the experiment which had 
resulted in Tony, he had had a house 
bov,aneducated mission black from up in 
Liberia. That was Just another instance 
of a little education being a dangerous 
thing. When the mission boy had found 
what the gov 
had got another egg from 
basket and tried it, too. 


ceeded just as well as Slops had 


what Slops was doing, he 
the same 
He had suc- 
better, 
in fact, for he had not even used a fireless 
cooker. 


bed with him. 


He had simply taken the egg to 


* Before Tony was much larger than a 
rolling-pin, Slops had been promoted and 
the coast and taken 
At least he thought it 
was Tony, for until that day the real 
truth of the story had not been known 
to the white population. 
Whispered at dusk 
native villages. 

*T 


crocodiles were born, the mission hoy 


transferred down 
Tony with him. 


It had merely 
been around the 
seems that, shortly after both 


had slipped into Slops’s quarters one day 
to compare his crocodile with the other. 
He had seen to his shame that Slops’s 
crocodile was much more slender and 
than moved by some 
jungle instinet, he had secretly changed 
the Then, terrified at the white 
man’s anger, he had kept it a secret that 
there were two crocodiles in Accra at all. 


Being 


Tony 


graceful his, so, 


two. 


a native, he had guessed that 
* would have been a silly name for 
Slops’s crocodile, anyway, so he had left 
his own, which really fitted the name of 
‘Tony, and taken away Slops’s crocodile, 
which he had renamed ‘Louise,’ after 
one of his old teachers at the mission. 
“Ata safe interval after Slops had left 
the Gold Coast the mission boy had 
brought Louise forth in public with the 
story that she had been put in his care 
There now 
being no other ere vwodile in Acera, Louise 


by an aunt in Dahomey. 


speedily became the pet of the station, 
for she grew up to be as sweet and as 
lov able al reptile as Tony had been a 
snobbish and disagreeable one. 

“So there,” continued Bracken, “vou 


had the old, old story—those two croco- 
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diles growing into maturity hundreds of 
miles apart and neither one of them 
suspecting the seeret of his birth—his or 
hers.” 

*But how did you know—?” began 
Mullin, suspiciously. 

“Oh, that was easy,” replied Bracken. 
“Louise laid eggs in time. You found 
them in all sorts of odd, pathetic places 
where she had left them, hoping that the 
sun would prove to be as fine a father as 
Slops and the mission boy had proved to 
be. But, poor girl, that side of her life 
All the eggs were ever 
vood for was to serve as ornamental bor- 
ders when they laid out the new street 
from the harbor-master’s house up to the 
It saddened 
Louise, but at the same time it seemed to 
make her character sweeter. You used 
to see her going around the village with 
a basket of locusts and driver-ants in her 
mouth, carrying little dainties to rheu- 
matic old snakes and horned toads that 
had lost their horns. 

“But now,” exclaimed Bracken, “af- 
ter twenty vears, had come the time for 
the reckoning! Slops was returning to 
as a very lofty official, but 
there was no longer any reason for keep- 
ing dark the sécret of Louise’s birth. The 
mission boy had also become a powerful 


Was a sad one. 


old constabulary barracks. 


Accra as 


GREAT, GAPING JAWS 


personage and bowed his head to no- 
body. He had what vou might call the 
traffic concession for the roadstead. He 
Was a sort of taxi-starter for all the 
lighters and canoes that went out to un- 
load the incoming ships. Every passen- 
ger and every ounce of freight that went 
in or out of Acera paid toll to him. He 
Was a typical transportation magnate 
still vulgar, of course, but enorniously 
rich. What 
delicate, from the political standpoint, 
was the fact that his word had become 
law for the savage chiefs up in the hin- 
terland. At a nod of his head the tom- 
toms would have begun to beat on a 
thousand hillsides. From the way that 
things were shaping, both the white and 
the native colonies saw that Louise was 
in a fair way to come into her own. The 
officers of the W.A.F.F. 
their pay for months ahead on whether 
or not Louise would be 
Government House.” 

As Bracken reached this crucial point 
I looked at my watch anxiously. It was 
fourteen minutes past nine. 

“Well, did she?” I asked. 
come into her own?” 

“Yes,” said Bracken, “she did, but 
not in the way that the world expected. 
It was no paltry social recognition thet 


made the situation more 


were betting 


recognized at 


“Did she 
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she obtained. It was something more 
splendid— more spiritual.” 

Bracken had noticed my glancing at 
my watch and he now looked at his own. 

“T see that LT must tell it very briefly,” 
he said. “ Before [had been in my bun- 
valow ten minutes on that day of which 
I am telling you, a Kruboy came up with 
It seems that the 
the new high official, Slops, had 
decided that he wanted to inspect the 
Bottomless Pit. He had heard that some 
French Grand 
had trawled up some coral from the bot- 
tom of it and, like the true scientist that 
he was, he had denied it offhand. He 
wanted to prove that they were lying. 


a note from my chief. 
new 


scientists from Bassam 


The party was going out on the survey 
hoat at nine the following morning and 
of course Slops took Lady Mary along 
with him. 

“Tf I didn’t have to make that beastly 
train to-night,” said Bracken, “I should 
love to tell you about that trip out to the 
reefs, for it was the coldest thing that 
ever happened south of Madeira. Of 
course Lady Mary remembered me in an 
instant; but did she give a sign of it? 
She did not. At our first meeting she 


** LOUISE!” 
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calmly looked me through and through, 
then, walking over to her father, not ten 
feet away, she remarked, * Father, what 
a peculiar variety of people one runs 
across in official life.’ 

“Well, about noon of the second day, 
while we were just at the edge of the 
Bottomless Pit and were preparing to 
make soundings, Slops came up to my 
chief, who was playing setback with me 
in the pilot-house. 

**Captain,” he says, ‘my daughter is 
a bit of a botanist in her own way and 
she has decided that she would like to 
look over the plants and other growths 
on one of these small islands. If you will 
kindly have her put ashore for an hour or 
so in charge of some capable person, I 
will try to remember it when making up 
my despatches.’ 

“*Why, certainly, your Excellency,’ 
says my chief. ‘Mr. Bracken will go 
himself.’ 

“Of course,” explained Bracken, “my 
chief had never heard of the misunder- 
standing between Lady Mary and me on 
the Oil Rivers. He thought that he was 
giving me the chance of a lifetime to get 
my name before the colonial office, while, 
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I CRIED, ‘‘ LOUISE!” 
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naturally, I could not refuse, either as a 
subordinate or as a gentleman, even 
though Lady Mary did not consider me 
one. 

“The upshot was that, as all the 
tenders and whaleboats were being used 
on the survey, I gave orders to lower a 
little portable canvas boat that we kept 
stowed on deck for use on the rivers. All 
that part of the Gulf of Guinea, around 
the edges of the Bottomless Pit is a 
checkerboard of rocks and islands, some 
no bigger than a pocket handkerchief, 
some several acres in extent. This island 
that Lady Mary had picked out was 
about a hundred yards square, densely 
covered with tropical vegetation. It lay 
only a dozen rods from the side of the 
ship and the sea was calm, so I rowed 
Lady Mary over myself. You can imag- 
ine her expression when she saw who 
was to be her sole escort, but it lasted 
only a minute. She considered me too 
unimportant even to snub. She simply 
ignored me. The understanding was that 
the ship was to work out over the Bot- 
tomless Pit, fish for coral, and then re- 
turn for us in an hour. 

Bracken glanced at his watch but saw 
that he still had a few minutes. 

“Well, we landed and Lady Mary 
started right up into the bush with her 
collector’s case and her magnifying-glass. 
Naturally, I started after her, but she 
turned and lifted her lorgnette. From 
the way she looked at me she might bet- 
ter have lifted the magnifying-glass. 

“*Nr.—er Mr. Heather,’ she said, ‘I 
prefer to be left alone.’ 

***QOh, all right, then,’ I said to myself, 
and sat down on the beach to smoke. I 
knew that nothing could happen to her 
on that island. She was not likely to 
meet any one with whom she would not 
care to associate. 

“T must have fallen asleep, for, when 
I awoke, I was conscious of a change in 
the air. Jumping up and looking to the 
southeast, I saw, way off in the sky, a 
great arch of clouds. I stood looking a 
moment longer and saw that, inside the 
arch, were patches of white. Every 
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West-African 
means. 
Gulf of Guinea it iornado,. 
When the arch has white clouds inside it, 
it means a typhoon. 

"Way out on the horizon T could see 
the survey ship. 


knows what that 
When you see an areh in the 


sailor 


means a 


I could imagine the 


hustle there must be on her, for they 


were in more danger than we were. Even 
while I watched, the air grew steel-gray 
and the cold wind began to bend the 
tops of the palm-trees. I turned to rush 
into the bush, but, before I reached it, 
Lady Mary came out on the beach. She 
was as cool and calm as ever, but she 
remembered my name this time. 

“*Mr. Bracken,’ she said, ‘do you 
think it is going to rain?’ 

*“*No, Lady Mary,’ I said. ‘The peo- 
ple at home would never 
what’s coming as rain. 
think it Niagara Falls.’ 

**Really! she said. ‘How unique!’ 

“Well,” said Bracken, “I have to 
grant it to Lady Mary. The typhoon 
came and it was a record-breaker, even 
for that coast. The rain was all that I 
had said it would be and more, but we 
found a sort of cave up in the middle of 
the island, and there Lady Mary sat at 
the doorway, looking out as calmly as if 
she were watching the crowds in Hyde 
Park. She never moved. She seemed to 
realize that if she ignored the rain it 
would see its own folly in time. Of course 
the ship had been blotted from sight be 
fore we had left the beach, but she was 
not even worried about that. If it had 
been a merchant ship she might have 
worried; but it was a government boat 
and had a high British official on board. 
The typhoon surely would not forget 
that. 

“In an hour or two the storm was 
gone and the sun came out bright and 
hot, but I knew that we should not see 
the ship that day and that we should be 
lucky if we saw it the next. By the way 
it was flying before the wind the last 
time I saw it, I judged it must be in the 
English Channel by that time. I broke 
the news to Lady Mary as gently as I 


recognize 
They would 
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could, but it did not upset her. She 
fished down into the bottom of her col- 
lector’s box and set about making tea. 

“T started to help her, getting sticks 
for the fire, but she put a quick end to 
that 

“Nir. Heather, she said, “vou are not 
a servant.’ 

“Even so T intended to tell her that I 
was a gentleman, but then [ decided not 
to raise an issue on that old point She 
cup of tea and then I left her 
to herself, returning at nightfall. 

“You Bracken, 
‘what a tropical twilight is like. In 
fact, there ism’t any. Tt was pitch dark 
before Lady Mary realized that it was 
sunset. She let me help her make some 


Pave mea 


know.” continued 


s 


more tea for supper. About nine o'clock 
the island was flooded with soft, tropical 
moonlight and then she let me just. sit 
around. That is to say, she did not 
actually send me away.” 

At this confession Mullin sat up tri- 
umphantly and smiled to himself, but 
Bracken and 
implication. 


saw him understood his 
he added, “‘she 
She 
did not even answer my attempts to be 
pleasant 


“At the same time,” 
did not throw me one single word. 


continued Bracken, “that 
after an hour or two of that sort of thing 
I began to get rather huffy. Finally I 
could stand it 


*Tconfess,” 


no more. 
**Now look here, Lady Mary,’ T said. 
*T don't 


seem to me 


want to intrude, but it does 

“But at that very moment I heard a 
sort of low grunt right behind me and, 
very quietly, Lady Mary said, ‘Mr. 
Heather, if you value your life, I suggest 
that vou climb a tree.’ 

*T looked behind me and there, within 
an inch of my heels and also my neck 
and all that came in between, I saw six 
feet of great, gaping jaws and two yards 
Did I jump? 
I broke records, but Lady Mary never 
moved 


of white, gleaming teeth. 


**Tt is only Tony,’ she said. ‘TI recog- 
nized him by his collar is he Was creep- 


ing up behind you in the moonlight. At 
first T thought that it 
crocodile. This is rather interesting. I 
had that swim 
hundreds of miles and now [have proved 


Was a strange 


heard crocodiles could 
it. He has actually come after the ship. 
I must write this down.’ 

“T, however, was not following her 
very closely. Neither was Tony. He was 
following me, giving playful little snaps 
and shaking the rings on his collar. Lady 
Mary continued: 

“*T still cling to my original sugges- 
tion that you climb a tree. Tony is like 
a member of the family to us, but he is 
thoughtless with strangers. He seems 
to make queer distinctions between dif- 
ferent classes of persons.” 

“And so he did. Another of Lady 
Mary's theories was being proved on the 
spot. Suddenly getting tired of his hoy- 
denish play, Tony made a rush and I 
went up a big thorn-tree, roosting in the 
bottom branches. Tony lay down at the 
foot. but kept the 
other turned up at me. IT swear I could 


He closed one eve, 


feel a dotted line coming right up from 
that eye and hitting the second button 


of my tunic. Lady Mary watched us a 
minute and then she said, 


cultured voice: 


in her low, 


“*Mir. Heather, [regret beyond words 
that this should have occurred with any 
crocodile of ours, but since you have 
taken advantage of our unfortunate iso- 
lation to force your attentions on me- 

“T interrupted her. ‘Lady Mary,’ 
IT said, with a voice as detached as her 
own, ‘I am very sorry to be obliged to 
annoy you still further, but if you will 
kindly glance over your shoulder, you 
may see the wisdom of climbing a tree 
yourself.’ 

“Lady Mary turned, and in ten sec- 
onds she was up a thorn-tree across the 
clearing from mine. Into the patch of 
moonlight which she had just been occu- 
pying sauntered another crocodile. As 
soon as Lady Mary was fairly composed 
in her thorn-tree, I reassured her. 

“*Tt is only Louise. I recognized her 
at once by the ribbon around her neck. 
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She is perfectly harmless to those whom 
she knows, but, hy the cruel social dis- 
tinctions of this world, she has never had 
her rightful opportunity to become ac- 
quainted in government circles.’ 
“While this had been going on, how- 
ever, we had not been the only ones who 
had been exchanging compliments. As 
Louise had walked into the moonlight of 
the clearing IT had that she had 
taken in the situation at a glance. 
Silently, stealthily, she stalked toward 
the recumbent figure at the foot of my 


seen 


tree. A dozen paces away she stopped. 
She stood motionless, her accusing eve 
fixed on Tony. I heard his scales rattling 
and, looking 
that 


been 


against my tree 
bough, IT saw 
which had 


grown sick and slimy with fear. 


over a 
his malignant eve, 
had 
Louise 
just stood and fixed him with her gaze. 
If ever a crocodile said, ‘Ha! ha! Jack 
Dalton! 
moment 

“You should have seen her. T had 


always been fond of Louise, in a negli- 


fastened on me, 


Louise was saying it at that 


vent, older brotherly sort. of way, but 
now I positively loved her. She was 
magnificent! As she stood stiently, ac- 
cusingly, in the tropical moonlight, glar- 
ing at Tony, T could see all the fire of her 
lost birthright, all the passion of her 
thwarted motherhood concentrated in 
the set of her jaws. 
to bear. 
nerve snapped like a violin 
string. Suddenly the silence was broken 
by a low, sharp snarl, and Louise stepped 
forward to meet the crocodile who had 
WwW ronged her. 
* Prehistoric 
“jungles peopled bv 


“The tension was too great 
Tony's 


Bracken, 
mammoths and 


horse- 


forests,” said 
and dinosaurs and 
lizards may have seen fights like that 
which followed, but no forest since that 


mastodons 


time ever saw one. Tony was strong, but 
over-feeding and luxury at the big coast 
had undermined him, while 
Louise had the strength of virtue and 
clean living. 


stations 


tearing, and 
snarling, those two giant saurians went 


*“Swashing, swirling, 
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threshing around the clearing until the 
very trees shook and bent as if they were 
seized by another typhoon. One minute 
Tony would seem to have the advantage 
Whenever the tide of 
battle carried the contestants near Lady 
shrilly to 
England was 


and then Louise. 


Mary's tree she would ery 
Tony to remember that 
watching him. Whenever they came 
near mine | would seize a lemon from a 
near-by lemon-tree and squeeze it down 
into Louise’s uplifted jaws. Her eyes 
thanked me. 

“The issue was not 
Might had met right. 


feebler grew Tony's attacks. 


long in doubt. 

Feebler and 
Inch by 
inch Louise was forcing him back toward 
Regardless 


of personal safety, T slid down my thorn- 


the eastern end of the island. 


tree and cried out to Lady Mary: 
**Come on, Lady Mary, if vou want 
to see the last of your crocodile.’ 
“Wringing her hands with impotent 
defeat, she joined me, and, step by step, 
we followed the struggling animals. All 
was easy for Louise now. Her oppo- 
nent’s struggles were weaker and weaker. 
She seemed to be raising herself for a 


hoarse grunt of triumph when suddenly 


I gave a ery of alarm. 

**Louise!’ T cried, ‘Louise!’ 

“On that side the island was bounded 
by a perpendicular clit? which dropped 
sheer down for hundreds of feet to the 
Bottomless Pit. I knew it well from my 
surveys, but Louise did not know it. A 
clump of pepper-bushes masked it from 
sight. 
Squarely into the bushes the tide of bat- 
tle carried the fighters. Out of the 
tumult I heard a sudden groan. It was 
as I feared. The pepper had blinded 
Louise. Momentarily in her sudden pain 
she loosened her hold, and, with a grunt 
of triumph, Tony sprang away—in my 
direction. But only for a moment. 
Blinded and = anguished as 
Louise summoned her last 
strength. Gripping him in her teeth, she 
gave one last despairing surge of her once 
beautiful body. It was enough. Out into 
space they hurtled. Locked in each 


My warning cry was too late. 


she was, 


ounce of 
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other’s jaws, down they plunged to the 
Bottomless Pit.” 
Bracken paused and the bell hao came 


Into the room 

“Mr. Bracken.’ he panted, “vour 
cab’s been waiting for fifteen minutes. 
You'll have to run for that train!” 


Bracken looked at his watch. “ Excuse 
me, gentlemen,” he LuUsp d 
We 


heard the doorman rushing around for 


He made a dash for the stairs. 


his baggage Then followed a silence 
a long one. We looked at one an- 
other, and finally bingham summed it 
all up 
“But. still” he argued, as if to him- 
self, “the « hap must have been there.” 


Mullin rose ponderously and without 
We 


stic k. 


[lis lips were set tight. 
hin call lor his hat 


\ moment later my old friend Simmons 


il smile 
he ird and 


came into the room evidently from =a 


jOUrNES He 
for a ay lI hoy. 


nodded to me, then rang 


Find out, please, whether a guest of 
mine named Mr. Bracken is still in the 
house.” 

The bell ho told him. ‘He left not 
fifteen minutes ago to catch the Chicago 
train R 

* How long has he 

* Four or five days.” 

I decided that the time had come for 
“By the way, 
Bracken? 


been hie re?” 


nie to speak 
this 
business?” 


STINEOTIS, 


What is his 


who Is 
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*. nd 
lis 


* THe is a bond broker. He is the manager 


business?” repeated Simmons. 
of my Chicago office.” 

“Well, has he 
Africa?” 

Simmons gave me a curious look. ‘‘] 
don't know that he has. In fact 1 know 
that he hasn't. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing.” | answered. 

Simmons went out and Bingham with 
him, but IT could not leave the spot. In 
spite of all, T could still see the palms 


has he ever been to 


and the surf and the white, tropical 
I stretched myself languidly 
on the lounge where Bracken had been 


moonlight. 


sitting for the larger part of the past four 
days. I had sat on 
It was a book, one of 


those dusty old books which had been 


I rose up suddenly. 
something hard. 


lving around the club for years and years, 
but I looked at it curiously now. 
TWENTY YEARS IN 


WEST AFRICA 


With Three Appendices, 

Ten Maps and Trade 

Reports for the Years 
1895-1901 


I smiled as I turned the pages. Acera, 
the Bight of Benin they 
were all there. 

Yet aren't people funny? In spite of 
it all, in spite of what Simmons had said, 
to this day I sometimes lie awake in the 
stilly night and wonder whatever be- 
came of Lady Mary. 


Lagos, ves, 


THE QUEST 


BY JESSIE B. 


WOULD go 


SOOT. for if ] 


RITTENHOUSE 


stay 


You will have gone so far 


I cannot find you in that place 


Where the most 


radiant are. 


And all eternity will be 
A seeking after you 


A coming to some gate to find 
That you have just passed through. 























BIRD 


BY JOHN 


WON DER how many of the scores of 

persons passing along the road be- 
tween my place and the railway station 
one early May day became aware that a 
rare bird incident was being enacted in 
the trees over their heads. It was the 
annual singerfest of the goldfinches 
one of the prettiest episodes in the lives 
of any of our birds, a real musical re- 
union of the goldfinch tribe, apparently 
a whole township, many hundreds of 
them, filling scores of the tree-tops along 
the road and in the groves with a fine, 
sibilant chorus which the ear refers 
vaguely to the surrounding tree - tops, 
but which the eye fails adequately to 
account for. It comes from everywhere, 
but from nowhere in particular. The 
birds sit singly here and there amid the 
branches, and it is difficult to identify 
the singers. It is a minor strain, but 
multitudinous, and fills all the air. The 
males are just donning their golden uni- 
forms, as if to celebrate the blooming 
of the dandelions, which, with the elm- 
trees, afford them their earliest 
While they are singing they 
are busy cutting out the green germs 
of the elm flakes, and going down to 
the ground and tearing open the closed 
dandelion-heads that have shut up to 
ripen their seeds, preparatory to their 
second and ethereal flowering when they 


food- 


supply. 


become spheres of fragile, silver down. 
Whether this annual reunion of the 
goldfinches should be called a dandelion 
festival or a new-coat festival, or 
whether it is to bring the sexes together 
preliminary to the mating season, I am 
It usually lasts a 
week or more, and continues on wet days 
as well as on fair. It all has a decidedly 
festive air, like the féte days of humans. 


at a loss to decide. 


TT 


INTIMACTES 


BURROUGHS 


I know of nothing like it among other 
birds. It is the manifestation of some- 
thing different the flocking in- 
stinct; it is the social and holiday 
instinct, bringing the birds together for 
in celebration of 
] have 
observed it in my vicinity every spring 
for many years, usually in April or early 
May, and it is the prettiest and most 
involving a 


from 


a brief season, as if 
some special event or purpose. 


significant bird episode, 
whole species, known to me. 

The goldfinch has many attractive 
Ways. Heisoneofourmost amiable birds. 
So far as my knowledge goes, he is not 
His tones 


are all either joyous or plaintive. In 


capable of one harsh note. 


his spring reunions they are joyous, In 
the peculiar flight-song in which he 
indulges in the mating season, beating 
the air vertically with his round, open 
wings, his tones are fairly eestatic. His 
call to his mate when she is brooding, 
and when he circles about her in that 
long, billowy flight, the crests of his 
airy waves being thirty or forty feet 
apart, calling, ** Perchic-o-pee, perchic-o- 
pee,” as if he were saying, “For love of 
thee, for love of thee,” 
back, “Yes, dearie; yes, dearie’’—his 
tones at such times express contentment 


and she ealling 


and reassurance. 

Another of our familiar birds that en- 
dears itself to us by its note and its ways 
is the bluebird. The first bluebird in the 
spring is as welcome as the blue sky 
itself. 
tempered as soon as we hear his note 
and see his warm breast and azure wing. 
His gentle manners, his soft, appealing 
voice, not less than his pleasing hues, 
seem born of the bright and genial skies. 
He is the spirit of the April days incar- 


The season seems softened and 


te a 
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nated inoa bird He has the quality of 
Winsomeness, like the violet and = the 
specdwell prprenis thre flowers. Not 
str tly au songster, vet. his every note 


soul of harmony. 
olfshoot 
W ithout 


calbis from out the 
The bluebird is) ey 
from the thrush 
the thrush’s 
affords us much of the same pleasure. 


How re ucily thre 


and 
identhy an 
but 
still his voice 


family, 


eit of song: 


bluel irds become our 


friends and neighbors when we. offer 
them: suitable nesting retreats! Bring 
them something from nature, something 
with the bark on a section of a dry 


beech or maple limb in which the downy 


Wen ree Ker has Xe avated his chamber 


cna passed the winter or reared his 
brood: 


the corner of your pore h. or on the trunk 


fasten it in early spring upon 


ofos tens hy tree, and see what inter 
esting neighbors vou will soon have. 
Qne summer TL brought home from a 
walk to the woods a section, two 
or three feet Jong, of a large vellow 
birch limb which contained such a 


as I speak of, and | wired it to 


CAVily 
one of the posts ol the rusty porch at 
Wood bivne k Lodve. 
pair of bluebirds reared two broods in 
{ Phe the eges for the 


second brood was well under way when 


The next season a 


1 incubation of 
[ appeared upon the scene in early July. 
Mv sudden presence so near their treas 
ures, and my lingering there with books 
HewWsprpers, disturbed the birds a 
deal The first the 
mother bird did not enter the ¢ avity for 
hours I 
earnest manner in which 
tried to her 
her that the danger was not 


aus ot appeared to be, probably 


ana 
vood afternoon 
shall always remember the 
the 
persuade 


miatle 
reassure and 
so. Immi- 
nent 
mate 
The 
mother bird would alight at the entrance 
to the chamber, 


feared 


encouraging a confidence in- his 


which he did not himself share. 
but, with her eve fixed 


The mate, 


telegraph wire fifty 


upon me, to enter. 


perched upon the 
feet away, would raise his wings and 


all the 


voice he was ¢ apable of, apparently trv- 


put love and assurance in his 


Ile would warble 


ing to dlispe ] her fears 
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and warble, and make those delicate 


Wing gestures over and over, saving SO 
plainly: “Tt is all right, my dear, the 


Hanh is harmless absorbed there in his 


newspaper. Go in, go in, and keep 
Warm our precious eggs!” How long 
she hesitated! But as night drew near 


she vrew more and more anxious, and he 
Finally 


alighted upon the edge of the overhang- 


more and more eloquent. she 
ing roof and peered down hesitatingly. 
Her mite applauded and encouraged till 
finally she made the plunge and entered 
the hole, but instantly came out again; 
her heart failed her for a moment, but 
she soon returned and remained inside. 
Then the 
orchard, cheery note which 


her mate flew away toward 
uttering a 
doubtless she understood. 

The birds SOOT! became used to my 
their household) matters 
progressed satisfactorily. Both 
the feeding the voung, which 
grew rapidly. When they were nearly 


presence and 
birds 


shared 


ready to leave the nest a cruel fate befell 
I slept upon the porch, and one 
the ery of 


them: 
night I 
voung bluebirds, and the sound of feet 


Was awakened by 


like those of a squirrel on the roof over 
me. Then T heard the ery of a young 
the 
across the road opposite the house. I 


bird proceed from butternut-tree 
said to myself, “A squirrel or an owl is 
birds.” 


the butternut-tree 


after my The ery coming so 


from made 


me suspect an owl, and that the bird 


quickly 


whose cry T heard was in his talons. I 
was out of my cot and up to the nest 
ina moment, but the tragedy was over; 
the birds were all gone, and the night 
was silent. In the morning I found that 
a piece of the brittle birch limb had 
been torn away, enlarging the entrance 
the 


to the cavity so that murderous 


talons of the owl could reach in and 
seize the young birds. I had been 


aroused in time to hear the marauder on 
the roof with one, and then hear its ery 
as he carried it to the tree. In the grass 
in front I found one of the young, unable 
to fly, but apparently unhurt. IT put it 
back in the nest, but it would not stay. 


BIRD INTIMACIES 


The spell of the nest was broken, and 
the young bird took to the grass again 
The parent birds were on hand, much 
excited, and when I tried to return the 
bird to the the male 
came at me fiercely, apparently charging 
the whole catastrophe to me. 

We had strong proof the previous 
season that an owl, probably the screech- 


surviving nest, 


owl, prowled about the house at night. 
A small statuette of myself in clay which 
an artist was modeling was left out one 
night on the porch, and in the morning 
its head was unusually bowed. The 
prints of a bird’s talons upon the top told 
what had happened. In the bronze re- 
production of that statuette the head has 
more of a droop than the artist at first 
planned to give it. 

The next season the bluebirds occu- 
pied the cavity in the birch limb again, 
but before my arrival in July the owls 
had again 
doing they had ripped the cavity open 
nearly to the bottom. For all that, early 
in May of the 1916, blue- 
birds were occupying the cavity agair. 
It held three eggs when I arrived. I 
looked over the situation and resolved 
to try to head off the owl this time, even 
at the risk of driving the bluebirds away. 
I took a strip of tin several inches wide 
and covered the slit with it and wired 
it fast. Then I obtained a broad strip 
of dry birch-bark, wrapped it about the 
the tin, and wired it fast, 
leaving the entrance to the nest in its 
original form. I knew the owl could not 
slit the tin; the birch-bark would hide 
it and preserve in a measure the natural 
appearance of the limb. When the blue- 
birds saw what had happened to their 
abode they were a good deal distressed; 


cleaned them out. In so 


season of 


limb over 


They could no longer see their eggs 
through the slit which the owl had 
made, and they refused to enter the 
cavity. They hung about all day, utter- 
ing despondent notes, approaching the 
nest at times, but hesitating even to 
alight upon the roof above it. 
sionally the female would fly away 
toward the distant woods or hills utter- 


Occa- 


ing that plaintive, homesick note which 
The 


ealling in a 


seemed to farewell. male 
would 


cheery and encouraging tone. Once the 


mean 
follow her, more 
pair was gone three or four hours, and 
I concluded they had _ really deserted 
the place. But just before sundown they 
were back again, and the female alighted 
at the entrance to the nest and looked 
in. The male called to her cheerily; still 
she would not enter, but joined him on 
the telephone the 
seemed to hold a little discussion. Pres- 
ently the mother bird flew to the nest 
again, then to the roof above it, then 
back to the nest, and entered it till only 
her tail showed, then flew back to the 
wire beside her mate. She was evidently 
making up her mind that the case was 
not hopeless. After a little more maneu- 
vering, and amid the happy, reassuring 
calls of her mate, she entered the nest 
cavity and remained, and I was as well 


wire, where two 


pleased as was her mate. 

No owls disturbed them this time, and 
the brood of young birds was brought 
off in due season. In July a 
brood of four was successfully reared and 
sent forth on their career. 

The oriole many kinds of 
oaks, maples, apple-trees, elms— 


SCC ‘ond 


nests in 
trees 
but her favorite is the elm. 
the end of one of the long, drooping 
branches where a group of small, swaying 
twigs affords her suitable support. It 
is the most unlikely place imaginable 
for any but a pendent nest, woven to 
half a dozen or more slender, vertical 
twigs, and swaying freely in the wind. 
Few nests are so secure, so hidden, and 
so completely sheltered from the rains 
by the drooping leaves above and around 
it. It is rarely discoverable except from 
directly beneath it. I think a well-built 
oriole’s nest would sustain a weight of 


She chooses 


eight or ten pounds before it would be 


torn from its moorings. They are also 
very partial to the end of branches that 
swing low over the highway. One May 
I saw two female orioles building their 
nests twenty or twenty-five feet above 
our State Road, where automobiles and 
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other vehicles passed nearly every min- 
ute all the day. 
field far 


dwellings is a rare occurrence. 


An oriole’s nest in a 
remote from highways and 

Real castles in the air are the nests 
of the orioles: no other nests are better 
hidden or apparently more safe from the 
depredations of crows and squirrels. To 
start the 
quite an engineering feat. 


oriole’s nest successfully is 
The birds 
inspect the branches many times before 
When they have 
the mother bird 
brings her first string or vegetable fiber 


they make a decision. 
decided on the site, 
and attaches it to a twig by winding it 
around and around many times, leaving 


one or both ends hanging free. I have 
nests where these foundation strings 


are wound around a twig a dozen times. 
In her blind windings and tuckings and 
loopings the bird occasionally ties a 
knot, but it is the 
result. of a deliberate purpose as some 


substantial never 
observers contend, but purely a matter 
When she uses only wild 
vegetable fibers, she fastens them to the 
twig by a hopeless kind of tangle. It is 
about the craziest kind of knitting imag- 
inable. After the builder has fastened 
many lines to opposite twigs, their ends 


of chance. 


hanging free, she proceeds to span the 
little gulf by weaving them together. 
She stands with her claws clasped one 
to each side, and uses her beak industri- 
ously, looping up and fastening the loose 
ends. [have stood in the road under the 
nest looking straight up till my head 
swam, trying to make out just how she 
did it, but all IT could see was the bird 
standing astride the chasm she was try- 
ing to bridge, and busy with the hanging 
strings. Slowly the maze of loose threads 
takes a sacklike form, the bottom of the 
nest thickens, till some morning you see 
the movement of the bird inside it; her 
the from 
within, like a needle or an awl, seizes a 
loose hair or thread, and jerks it back 
through the wall and tightens it. It is 
a regular stitching or quilting process. 


beak comes through sides 


The course of any particular thread or 
fiber is as irregular and haphazard as if 
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it were the work of the wind or the 
waves. There is plan, but no conscious 
method or procedure. 
In fact, a bird’s 
It is not builded as we 
build, in which judgment, design, fore- 
thought enter; it is the result of the 
blind groping of instinct which rarely 
errs, but which the end 
from the reason 
The oriole sometimes overhands the rim 
of her nest 


nest is a growth. 


something 


does not see 
beginning, as does. 
with strings and fibers to 
make it firm, and afford a foundation for 
her to perch upon; but it is like the 
pathetic work which an untaught blind 
child might do under similar conditions. 
The birds use our fine, strong strings in 
their nest-building at their peril. Many 
a tragedy results from it. I have an 
oriole’s nest sent me from Michigan on 
the outside of which is a bird’s dried foot 
with a string ingeniously knotted around 
it. It would be difficult to tie so com- 
plicated a knot. The tragedy is easy to 
Another nest me from the 
Mississippi Valley is largely made up of 
fragments of fish-line with the fish-hooks 
on them. 

I think the prize nest of the woods, if 
the nest 
that of the 
smooth and compact and symmetrical 
as if turned in a lathe out of some soft, 
feltlike substance. Of 
phoebe’s artistic masonry 


read. sent 


of the humming- 
pewee. It is as 


we except 
bird, is 


course, the 
under the 
shelving rocks, covered with moss and 
lined with feathers, or with the finest 
dry grass and bark fibers, sheltered from 
the storms, and beyond the reach of 
four-footed prowlers, is almost ideal. It 
certainly is a happy thought. 

About the most insecure nest in our 
trees is that of the little social sparrow, 
or “chippie.” When the sudden sum- 
mer storms come, making the tree-tops 
writhe as if in agony, I think of this frail 
nest amid the tossing branches. Pass 
through the grove or orchard after the 
tempest is over, and you are pretty sure 
to find several wrecked nests upon the 
ground. “Chippie” has never learned 
the art of nest-building in trees. She is 
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a poor architect. She should have kept 
to the ground or to the low bushes. 
The true tree nest-builders weave their 
to the branches, but 


nests fast *“chip- 


pie’ does not; she simply arranges her 


material loosely between them, where 
the nest is supported, but not secured. 
She seems pathetically ignorant of the 
fact that there are such things as wind 
and storm. Hence her frail structure 
is more frequently dislodged from the 
trees than that of any other bird. 

Recently, after a day of violent north- 
wind, I found a wrecked robin’s 
nest and eggs upon the lawn under a 
maple—not a frequent spectacle. The 
robin’s firm masonry is usually proof 
against wind and rain, but in this case 
the nest was composed almost entirely of 
dry grass; there was hardly a trace of 
mud in it, hence it was flexible and yield- 
ing, and had no grip of the branches. 
It was evidently the second nest of the 
pair this season, and the second nest in 
summer of any species of bird is frailer 
and more of a makeshift than the first 
nest in spring. Comparatively few of 
our birds attempt to bring off a second 
brood unless the first attempt has been 
defeated, but the robin is sure to bring 
off two, and may bring off three. But 
the robin is a hustler, probably the most 
enterprising of all our birds. I recall a 
mother robin that, in late June, repaired 
a nest in a climbing rose-bush which her 
first brood had vacated only a week 
before. A brood of wood-thrushes which 
left their nest about the same time was 
still being fed by their parents about the 
pl ce. 

The song-sparrow, the social sparrow, 
the phoebe, the bluebird, all build a 
second nest. The first brood of the 
bluebird will be looked after by the 
father in some near-by grove or orchard, 
while the mother starts a new family in 
the old nest. If all goes well with them, 
those two bluebird families will unite 
and keep together in a loose flock till 
they migrate in the fall. 

So many of our birds nest about our 
and lawns and and 
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west 
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along our highways, that at first sight 
it seems as if they must be drawn there 
by a sense of security for their eggs and 
young. The robin has become almost 
a domestic institution. It is rarely that 
one finds a robin’s nest very far from a 
human habitation. One spring there 
were four robins’ nests on my house and 
outbuildings—in the vines, on window- 
sills, or other coigns of vantage. There 
were at the same time at least fifteen 
robins’ nests on my lot of sixteen acres, 
and I am quite certain that I had not 
seen them all. They were in sheds and 
apple-trees and spruces and cedars, in 
the ends of piles of grape-posts, in rose- 
bushes, in the summer-house, and on the 
porch. We did not expect to get one of 
the early cherries, and might count our- 
selves lucky if we got any of the later 
ones. 

A robin has built 
summer-house. 


her nest in my 
She abuses me so when 
I try to tarry there, after incubation 
has begun, that I take no comfort and 
presently withdraw. Until her brood 
has flown I am practically a stranger in 
my open-air rest-house and study. 

When the fish-crows come egging in 
the spruces and maples about the house, 
and I hear the screaming of the robins, 
I seize my gun and rush out to protect 
them, but am not always successful, as 
the mischief is often done before I get 
within reach; but I am not sure but 
that the robins think—if they think at 
all—that I am in league with the crows 
to despoil them. I was not in time to 
save the eggs of the wood-thrush the 
other morning, when I heard the alarm 
valls of the birds, but I had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the black marauder go 
limping over the hill dropping quills 
from his wings at nearly every stroke. 
I am sure he will not come back. The 
fish-crow is one of the most active ene- 
mies of our small birds. Of course, he 
only obeys his instincts in hunting out 
and devouring their eggs ard young; 
but I fancy I obey something higher 
than instinct when I protest with pow- 
der and shot. 
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The birds do not mind the approach 
of the domestic animals, such as the 
cow, the horse, the sheep, the pig, and 
they are only a little suspicious of the 
dog; but the appearance of the cat fills 
them with sudden alarm. I think that 
birds that have never before seen a cat 
join in the hue and cry. What alarms 
alarms all within hearing. The 
orioles, of all our birds, are pre »bably the 
most immune from the depredations of 
crows and jays and owls, and yet they 
will join in the ery of, “Thief, thief!” 
when a crow appears. 

I fancy the phabe selects our sheds 
and bridges and porticos for her nesting- 
sites because they much 
numerous than the overhanging rocks 
where her forebears built. For the same 
the swallows and the 


one 


are sO more 


reason certain of 
swifts select our barns and chimneys. 
If the birds themselves are not afraid 
to draw near us, why should their in- 
lead them to feel that their 
will be afraid of us? How 
do they know that a jay or a crow or a 
red squirrel will be less timid than they 
And why also, if they have such 
confidence in us, do they raise such a 
hue and ery when we pass near their 
nests? The robin in my summer-house 
knew, if she knew anything, that I had 
never raised a finger against her. On 
the contrary, my hoe in the garden had 
unearthed many a worm and slug for 
her. Still she sees in me only a possible 
enemy, and tolerate me with my book 
or my newspaper near her nest she will 
Another robin has built her nest 
in a rose-bush that has been trained to 
form an arch over the walk that leads 
to the kitchen door and only a few yards 
from it; but and 
repass she scurries loud, 
angry protests and keeps it up as long 
as we are in sight, so that we do not feel 
at all complimented by her settling down 


If one’s appearance is so 


stinct 


enemies 


are? 


not. 


whenever we 
with 


pass 


away 


so near us. 
alarming, even when he is going to hoe 
the garden, why did the intolerant bird 
set up her household gods so near? If 
I keep away her enemies, why will she 
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not be gracious enough to regard me as 
her friend? The robin that trusted her 
brood to the sheltering vines of the 
woodshed, and lined her nest 
the hair of our old gray horse—why 
should “Murder!” when- 
ever any of us go to the well a few feet 
away? 

What is the real explanation of the 
fact that so many of our birds nest so 
near our dwellings and yet show such 


with 


she 


scream, 


unfriendliness when we come near them? 
Their apparent confidence, on the one 
hand, contradicts their suspicion on the 
other. Is it because we have here the 
workings of a new instinct which has 
not yet adjusted itself to the workings 
of the older instinct of solicitude for the 
safety of the nest and young? My own 
interpretation is that birds are not 
drawn near us by any sense of greater 
security in our vicinity. It 
from the start that 


fear of us to be overcome. 


is evident 
there is an initial 
How, then, 
could the sense of greater safety in our 
Fear and trust do not 
Hunted ani- 
mals pursued by wolves or hounds will 
at times take refuge in the haunts of 
men, not because they expect human 


presence arise? 


spring trom the same root. 


protection, but because they are des- 
perate, and oblivious to everything save 
If the hunted 
deer or fox rushes into an open shed or 


some means of escape. 
a barn door, it is because it is desper- 
ately 
nothing but some object or situation 
that it may place between itself and its 
deadly enemy. The great fear obliter- 
ates all minor fears. 

The cat-bird does not come to our 
vines on the veranda to nest from con- 
siderations of safety, but because her 
line of descent runs through such places. 
The ecat-birds and robins and phoebe- 
birds that were reared far from human 
habitations doubtless return to such lo- 
calities to rear their young. The home 
sense in birds is strong. 


hard-pressed, and sees and knows 


I have positive 


proof in a few instances of robins and 
song-sparrows returning successive years 
It is very 


to the same neighborhood. 
Lo) 
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certain, I think, that the phoebe-birds 
that daub our porches with their mud, 
and in July leave a trail of minute 
creeping and crawling pests, were not 
themselves hatched and reared in the 
pretty, moss-covered structure under the 
shelving rocks in the woods, or on the 
hillsides. 

How different from the manners of 
the robins are the manners of a pair of 
eat-birds that have a nest in the honey- 
suckle against the side of the first-floor 
sleeping-porch! Nothing seems farther 
from the nature of the cat-bird than the 
hue and cry which the robin at times 
The cat-bird is sly and dislikes 
publicity. An appealing feline mew is 
her characteristic She never 
raises her voice like the town-crier, as 
the robin does, perched in the mean 
time where all eves may behold him or 
her. 
soft protest from her hiding-place in the 
This particular pair of cat- 
birds appeared in early May and began 
slyly to look over the situation in the 
vines and bushes about the house. All 


sets up. 


note. 


The cat-bird peers and utters her 


bushes. 


their proceedings were very stealthy; 
they were like two dark shadows gliding 
about, avoiding observation — no tree- 
tops or house-tops for them, but coverts 
to the ground. We hoped they 
would divine safety in the shadow of the 
cottage, but tried to act as if oblivious 
of their goings and comings. We saw 
them now and then stealthily inspecting 
the tangle of honeysuckle on the east side 
of the veranda, where a robin last season 
reared a brood, and the low hedge of 
barberry bushes on the south side of 
the cottage, where a song-sparrow had 
her nest. If they come which will they 
take, we Several times in 
the early morning I heard the male sing- 
ing vivaciously and confidently in the 
thick of the honeysuckle. I guessed that 
the honeysuckle was the choice of the 
male, and that peean 
in praise of it, addressed to his mate. 
But it was nearly a week before his 
musical argument prevailed, and the 
site was apparently agreed upon. 


close 


wondered. 


his song was a 
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When the nest-building actually be- 
gan, the birds were so shy about it that, 
watch as I might, I failed to catch them 
in the act. One morning I saw the 
mother bird in the garden with nesting 
material in her beak, but she failed to 
come to the honeysuckle with it while 
I watched from a near-by covert. At 
the same time robins were flying here 
and there with loaded beaks, and wood- 
thrushes were going through the air 
trailing long strips of white paper behind 
them, but the cat-bird was an emblem of 
secrecy itself. She, too, brought frag- 
ments of white paper to her nest, but 
no one saw her do it. Like other nest- 
builders, she apparently put in her big 
strokes of work in the early morning 
before the sleepers on the veranda were 
stirring. A few times my inquisitive eye, 
cautiously peering over the railing, 
started her from the vine, but I never 
her enter it with leaf, stick, or 
straw; yet slowly the nest grew and 
came into shape, and finally received its 
finishing touches. So cautiously had 


Saw 


the birds proceeded that, were they 
capable of concepts, like us, I should 
fancy they flattered themselves that we 
had not the least suspicion of their little 


secret. 


The male ceased to sing near 
the house after the nest was begun. So 
much time elapsed after the finishing of 
the nest before the first egg appeared in 
it that some members of the household 
feared the birds had deserted it, espe- 
cially as they were not seen about the 
premises for several days. But the 
weather was wet and cool, and the eggs 
ripened slowly. Then one morning the 
birds were seen again, and one _ blue- 
green egg was discovered in the nest. 
The next morning another egg was 
added, and a third egg on the third 
morning, end a fourth on the fourth 
morning. In due time incubation began, 
and thenceforth all went well with our 
dusky neighbors. 

It is an anxious moment for all birds 
when their young leave the nest. One 
noontime by the unusual mewing of a 
parent cat-bird I felt sure that the crit- 
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ical time had come. Sure enough, there 
sat « 
inches above the nest, motionless and 
hushed. No lusty response to the agi- 
tated ery of the mother, as is usually the 


e of the voung on a twig a few 


case with the robin. “No publicity” 
is the watchword of the young eat-birds 


An hour or two 
young one was perched 


as well as with the old. 
later another 
on a branch, and before night, when no 
one was looking, the vy both disappeared, 
birds in the nest. 
any 
signs of alarm or agitation on the part 
ol the old birds, t] e\ took the important 


leaving two motionless 


The next morning early, without 


ste p)- 


It could hardly have been much 


of a flight with any of them, as their 


wing quills were only partially devel- 
oped. and their tails were mere stubs. 


kor 


sol nd of old or voutriy Was 


several days afterward no sign or 
secn or heard. 
They were probably keeping well con- 
cealed in the near-by trees or in the vines 
currant bushes in the 


week the 


and vineyard. 


In about a whole family ap- 


peared briefly in upper branches of the 
maples near the house. The young 


were only distinguishable from the old 
by their shorter tails. A few days later 


the parent birds were scen moving 
stealthily through the vines and bushes 


perching on the 


near-by stakes that supported the 


‘ t the } e r 
avout Ufit nouse, Ol 


W ire 


netting. Are they coming back for a 

md brood? was the question in our 
minds. Soon we began to hear snatches 
of song from the male, then one morning 
a regular old-time burst of joy from him 


in the vine that held the old nest. Then 
bush the 


side of the cottage, 


he sang in a syringa near 
window on the south 
and both birds were soon secn paying 
frequent visits to the We felt 
sure another brood was In the air. 
Whether or not the first 
now shifting for themselves, 


know: 


the scene. 


bush. 


brood were 
we did not 
they never again appeared upon 
Finally, on the morning of 
the Fourth of July, the foundation of a 
new nest was started in the svringa bush 
three feet from the 
four feet from the 


eround, and 


harely 
window! We had a 
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view of the proceedings that the first 
site did not afford us. The old nest 
appeared to be in perfect condition, but 
evidently the birds thought 
of using it again, as the robins some- 
times do, and as bluebirds and _ cliff- 
swallows always do. 


had no 


A new nest, built 
identical with that 
of the old, and in a more exposed posi- 


of material almost 
tion, was decided upon. It progressed 
rapidly, and I was delighted to find that 
the male assisted in the building. In- 
deed, he was fully as active as the female. 
Very often they were both in the nest 
with material at the 
They seemed to agree perfectly. At 
first I -got the lmpression that the male 
was nol quite as decided as the female, 
and | 


same moment. 


sitated more, once or twice bring- 
terial that he finally rejected. 


warmed up to 


ing m 


But he 


soon the work 


and certainly did his share. With most 
species of our birds the nest is entirely 


built by the female. With the robin, 
the wood-thrush, the pha be, the oriole, 
the humming-bird, the pewee, and many 
interested 
wr of the proceeding. He usually 
attends his mate 

terial, but does 
bill I think 

nm st-buil i , | 


? 


others, the male is only an 
spectator 
in her quest for ma- 
not lend a hand, or a 
the cock wren assisis in 
know the male cedar- 
bird does, and probably the male wood- 
pe kers do also. The male rose-breasted 
incubation, and has 
upon the nest. It 
seems fair to infer that he assists in the 
nest-building also, but I am not certain 
that he does. 

My eat - birds both worked over- 
time one afternoon at least, being on 
their job as late as seven o'clock. In 
three days the nest was done, all but 
touching up the interior. During the 
construction I laid out pieces of twine 
and bits of white paper on the buslies 


grosbeal assists in 


been seen to sing 


and wire netting, also some loose ma- 


terial from the outside of the old nest; 
all was quickly used. How much labor 
the birds would have saved themselves 
had they pulled the old nest 
and used the material a second time! I 


to pit ces 
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have known the oriole to start a nest, 
then change her mind, and then detach 
some of her strings and fibers and carry 
and I once saw 
} 


wes had 


them to the new site; 
a “chebec,” whose « been de- 
stroyed, pull the old nest to pieces and 
rebuild it in a tree a hundred feet away. 
The slightly brighter 
and fresher-looking than his mate; bu 
we could easily tell her by her often 
simulating the actions of a young bird 
with ial in her 
he would alight on a near - by 


male cat-bird was 


) 
when she came mater 
beak; 
post and slightly spread and quiver her 
hing kind of 
his also 
brood. When 


one of the parent birds of 


wings in a tender, beseec 
way. 
bringi 


She would do 


t 
first 


when 
ng food to her 
any species 
simulates by voice or manner the young 
her heart 


with 


birds, it is always the female; 
would naturally be mor 
anticipation tha hat { male. 
On the fifth day tl 
pleted and received its first egg. 
was considerabl delay with the 
ery, but it app ared on the 


was com- 
There 
econd 
ond or 
hird day, and the third egg the following 
Then incubation began. In twenty 
m the day the nest w: 

hatched, and 
hey had quietly 
friend of mine, who 

mn one of the trout-stre 
that 
was fond of butter, and she soon had 


one of t! 


were 


nore t 


ills, discove red 


ie birds coming every day to the 
dining - room window for its lump of 
fresh butter, and finally entering the 
dining-room, perching on the back of 
a chair, and receiving its morsel of but- 
ter from the mistress’s hand. I think 
the My friend 
was convinced after three years that the 
same pair of birds returned to her each 
year, because each season the male came 
promptly for his butter. 

The furtive and stealthy manners of 
the cat-bird contrast strongly with the 
frank, open manners of the thrushes. 
Its cousin, the brown thrasher, 
skuiking about in much the sam 
flirting from bush to bush like a culprit 


butter was unsalted. 


Oo »S 
Hort ~ 


way, 


But he does lov Cc 


to.sing from the April tree-tops where 


escaping from justice. 


all the world may see and hear, if said 
world does not come too near. In the 
South and West the thrasher als 
in the vicinity of houses, but in New 
York and nust look 
for him in remote, bushy fields. I 
not know of bad traits that go 
with the thrasher’s air of suspicion and 
secrecy, but I do know of one that 
with the cat-bird’s—I have seen her 
perch on the rim of another bird’s nest 
and deliberately devour the eggs. But 
Whether or not fre- 
quently does this, I have no evident 
If she does, she is doubtless so sly al 


it that she escapes observation. 


nests 
New England we 
any 


LOCS 


only once. she 


TI welcome the 
not so attractive a neighbor as the woox 
thrush. of the 
thrush’s dignity and grace. 
and slinks away alike a culprit, while the 


eat-bird, though she 


She has none wood 


} 
lks 


She sku 
wood-thrush stands up before 
limb, 
spotted waistcoat toward you in the 
most open and trusting manner. In 
fact, few birds hav 
as the wood-thrush, and few 
Paul 


og 
eat - bird. 


you or 


and turns his 


perches upon a 


ood manners 


such S 
much the manner of a 
eavesdropper as the 
flight of the wood-thrush across the law 
is such a picture of grace and harmony 
it is music to the eye. The cat-bird 
seems saying: “There, there! I told 

so, pretty figure 


But 


good-br edin 


pretty jigure you n al 
thrush 


in you which he himself 


the courteous invites the 
shows. ‘The thrush never has the air o! 
a culprit, while the cat-bird seldom ha 

any other air. But I them 
both. One shall stand for the harmony 
and repose of bird life, and the other 
The 
songs and the manners of birds corre- 
spond. The cat-bird, the brown thrash- 
er, and the mocking-bird are all theatri- 
cal in their manners—full of gestures of 
tail and wings, and their songs all imply 
an audience, while the serene melody 
of the thrushes is in keeping with the 
grace and poise of their behavior. 


welc me 


for its restlessness and curiosity. 
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OUR STATISH LANGUAGE We are sprung from European fore- 
ise teeiasiioan iene bears, indeed, but so is England made up 


NEW Declaration of Independence 
LY’ is needed. 

Could any one imagine an English au- 
thor hesitating to use a word because of 
his concern as to the ability of American 
readers to understand it and approve it? 

The mere suggestion is fantastic. 

Yet it is the commonest thing imag- 
inable for an American author to wonder 
if the word that 
“English,” or, as the dictionaries 
“colloquial U. 8.” 

The like 
awe-inspired governesses, take pains to 
remind their pupils that Americanisms 
are not nice, and are not written by well- 
bred little writers. 

When you stop to think of it, isn’t this 
monstrously absurd, contemptible, and 
servilely colonial ? 

The foremost British authors have al- 
usually 


interests him is good 


say, 


critics, awe-inspiring and 


ways found a wide market here, 


a wider than at home, and often an 
earlier recognition. Yet they are not 
foolish enough to try to write Amer- 


icanese. Indeed, when they try to insert 
a little American they 
make themselves ridiculous, one and all. 
There are 
erature than English presentations of 
America 

Yet almost all Americans try to write 
Englishese, not merely in dialogue, but in 
their proper persons. This is 
sublimely idiotic. Why should an Amer- 
ican consider it dignified to write British, 
and undignified to revel in the idioms of 
country? We are a hundred 
million strong, this side of the water, and 
there are only two or three races in the 


conversation 
no sillier passages in all ht- 


n speech. 


own 


his own 


world having as large a population. 


of the descendants of many immigrant 
races, and the English do not pretend 
that they ought to write Saxon, German, 
Norman French, or even Old English. 
Modern English is the mongrel language 
of all time. That is one of its great 
virtues, as our mixed blood is one of ours, 
though some of us, I among them, trace 
ourselves directly back to Great Britain 
without other blood. 

We refuse to submit our laws, our in- 


stitutions, our inventions, our life in 


general, to foreign inspection and ap- 
proval. Why should we fail to realize 


that all our arts must be American to be 
great?) Why should we permit the sur- 
vival of the curious notion that our lan- 
guage is a mere loan from England, like 
a copper kettle that we must keep 
scoured and return without a dent? 
Have we any less right to develop the 
language we brought away with us than 
they have who stayed behind? 

Mr. H. L. Mencken, in his recent fas- 
cinating work, The American Language, 
takes the professorial mind to task for 
neglecting its plain duty and reverence 
toward our own, our native tongue. The 
very idea that it is the opposite of schol- 
arly to ignore our linguistic peculiarities 
will startle many of them like a sacrilege. 

American professors and _ professorial 
minds pour forth books on English lit- 
erature devoted almost entirely to Brit- 
ish authors. If they let in an American 
who died later than 1872, it is only for 
the purpose of giving him a pat on 
the head as a rather promising child 
hopelessly handicapped by his birth in 
this distant neck of the great English 
forest. 

Lowell complained of English conde- 
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It is nothing to the American 
condescension to Americans. 

A London publisher once wrote of a 
book of mine that it was bewildering in 
its Americanism. He instanced, among 
others, the verb “tiptoed” as an amazZ- 
ing and incredible thing. “On tiptoe,” 
or, “a-tiptoe,” he could well understand 
because he had seen it in print at home. 
But the well-recognized truth that our 
language is largely made up of inter- 
changeable parts did not calm his di 


scension. 


is dis- 
may. 
We know what a “foot” is, 

we can say “she footed it gracefully,” or 
speak of “foot troops” or “f 
To “toe the mark” is a legitimate devel- 
opment from the noun “toe.” “Tip- 
toed” is a simple employment of the 


therefore 


} ” 
ootiess. 


franchise of our language, a franchise 
that Shakespeare and countless others 
have taken full advantage of. In fact, 
it in “Clarissa Har- 
lowe” as far back as 1747: “* Mabel 
tiptoed it to her door.” But even if he 
did not, why should not I? 

Frantic excitement over an unfamiliar 


tichardson used 


expression is Just as frequent in America 
as in England, but this London editor 
complained of “tiptoed” as an American 
word, not as an illegal word. British 
critics are forever exposing their ig- 
norance of their own language by brand- 
ing as Americanisms words of the most 
respectable antiquity. Not to be known 
to them is crime enough for some critics. 

As for coinages, English papers quiver 
with protests against what we are doing 
to their language. As if it were not just 
as much ours as theirs. 

The Roman critics shuddered at the 
abominable dialects that made 
from their sacred Latin by outlying peo- 
ples, yet the French and Spanish lan- 
guages made good their liberty, and they 
are not much farther away from the 
original Latin than the Italians are who 
stayed at home. 

Neither is the American language of 
to-day any farther away from the Eng- 
lish of Shakespeare’s time than the Lon- 
It is as easy for an 


were 


donese of to-day. 
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American to read Elizabethan English or 
Chaucerian, as for an Englishman; per- 
haps easier. 

The language forked at the time of 
great colonizations, and the Britishers 
who founded a republic here developed a 
speech to suit their needs and whims 
just as the British who stayed at home 
present-day lan- 


have developed the 


guage of the British Isles. 
tht to say 


every rik 
tl 


Knelishmen have 
what they please ase. 
But have we not the same right? Is it 
not just as dignified for an American to 


in the way they please 


use Americanisms as for an Englishman 
Brander Matthews amazed 
them by ealling “ Briticisms’’? 

It is unfortunate in a way that the 
British and the Americans have a lan- 


to use what 


guage of common origin, but 


it is Won- 
derfully fortunate in a thousand ways. 
We should not, however, trv to f 
ourselves like two Siamese twins wit 
bond 
motion, or, more probably, denying free- 
dom to both. 


consent to become a mere caudal ap- 


isten 
han 


inelastic compelling a common 


Above all, we should not 


pendage to the English language-mon- 
gers to drag where they will or check as 
they will. 

Nobody pretends that the British 
should consult us. Yet nearly everybody 
assumes that we should defer to them. 
Why? in the name of all that is sweet 
and reasonable, why? 

We Americans and they English would 
never dream of abusing a French author 
or an Italian for writing words that we 
do not immediately understand. If we 
want to know what Tolstoi or Anatole 
France or D’Annunzio meant, we get a 
dictionary or a translation to help us. 

Why should not the English have 
translations made of such of our works 
as may interest them? They read Chau- 
cer, Gower, Skelton, Shakespeare, and 
Burns with a glossary. They are doubt- 
less puzzled by much of their own con- 
temporary dialect prose and verse, such 
as William Barnes's rural lyrics. Why 
should they not issue glossaries for such 
American writers as interest them? 
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Or, at least, why should their igno- 
ance of our language impose upon our 
writers the restriction of keeping one eye 
on the British comprehension? 

There was a time when reputable 
English wrote their serious 
works in either Latin or court French. 
Chaucer apologized, as Dante did, for us- 
ing a vulgar speech. There was a time 
when the French and other continental 
peoples felt ashamed of their own au- 
thors in the presence of the British mas- 
ters, and the furor Anglicanus raged over 
Europe. At a time when Russian gen- 
iuses were sweeping the world and many 
critics thought nothing artistic that was 
not Russian, the Russians themselves 
were reading American and English 
writers in multitudes, stealing the copy- 
rights as Americans and British once 
stole each other’s. During the late war 
the Russians seem, according to Hugh 
Walpole, to have spent most of their 
time at the movies or in the pages of 
Jack London and “O’Henry,” as Mr. 
Walpole spells him. 

England to-day has no lack of critics 
who think that other nations have a cer- 
tain superiority over the native of Eng- 
land. But history has always adjusted 
these matters, rewarded the patriotic 
writer and rebuked the poor coveter of 


authors 


some other nation’s elegances. 

I do not blame the English for fighting 
for their own speech as long as possible. 
I am not bigot enough to ask them to 
take our standards as theirs. We are 
coming to a contest for supremacy of 
speech and the commerce of the seven 
There is room for both. I do not 
think that the English are to be despised 
for failing to keep abreast of our writers. 
They have giants of their own. I see no 
reason under heaven why an English- 
man should be expected to understand 
Not all Americans do. Not 
all Englishmen understand 
British slang distresses solemn British 
fogies and they howl about it, just as our 


seas, 


baseballese. 
cricketese. 


fogies squeal at ours. 
I am not speaking of slang, however, 
but of the literary language, and our own 
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treatment of it as a mere appanage of the 
British Empire. 

The evil this snobbery works on us is 
that it divides our writers into two sharp 
who in their effort to 
write pure English strut pompously and 
uneasily in Piccadilly fashions, and those 
who in their effort to be true to their own 
environment seem to wear overalls and 
write with a nasal twang. 

The cable and the overseas telephone 
will bind the world together more closely 
with a resultant improvement in under- 
standing and also a resultant improve- 
ment in the facilities for swift and bitter 
quarrel. But the French and Italians 
are not preparing to drop their speech 
for English. Why should we? Let those 
who wish to understand the foreign lan- 
guages of France, Italy, Spain, Poland, 
and Great Britain provide themselves 
with instructors or translators. 

Nobody can be more eager than I to 
benefit from the magnificent thought 
and art of England. No one admires 
their authors more. But I feel that the 
sincerest flattery is non-imitation. 

It is privilege enough for us to be 
understanded of our own people and to 
try to express them to themselves in 
their own racial terms, and not in a kind 
of false, scholastic foreign tongue. There 
is an audience of a hundred million here 
and it is an omnivorous reader. It is 
more than enough to support any au- 
thor’s dignity. 

Worst of all, Americans who try to 
write like Englishmen are not only com- 
mitted to an unnatural pose, but doomed 
as well to failure, above all among the 
English; for the most likable thing about 
the English is their contempt for the 
hyphenated imitation Englishmen from 
the States, who only emphasize their 
nativity by their apish antics. The 
Americans who have triumphed among 
them have been, almost without excep- 
tion, peculiarly American. 

The fact is, we cannot conceal our- 
selves. And if we could, why should we 
want to? To be offensively American is 
to be as offensive at home as abroad. 


classes—those 
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But to be amiably, gracefully, nobly 
American is to be as fine as anybody can 
hope to be. 

Let us go on importing great books 
from all nations overseas, and let us give 
foreign geniuses the fullest and often the 
first recognition, as we have always done. 
We shall show particular favor to the 
English who under- 
stands our language can get a rough idea 
of theirs without an interpreter—as a 
person who speaks Polish can under- 
stand a Russian or a Czech in simple 


because a person 


communications. 

But let us a Declaration of 
Literary Independence and _ formally 
begin to write, not British, but United- 
statesish. 


sign 


For there is such a language, a brill- 
iant, growing, glowing, vivacious, elastic 
language for which we have no specific 
name. We might call it Statesish, or for 
euphony condense it to Statish. 

But, whatever we call it, let us cease 
to consider it a vulgar dialect of English, 
to be used only with deprecation. Let us 


study it in its splendid efflorescence, be 
proud of it, and true to it. 

Let us put off livery, cease to be the 
butlers of another people’s language, and 
try to be the masters and the creators 


of our own. 


EXTINCT? 


CURTISS 


IS FAME BECOMING 


BY PHILIP 


BALL-PLAYER of national prom- 
inence was hailed into court not 
long ago in connection with some misde- 
meanor. One can picture this darling of 
the public approaching the bar of justice 
self-possessed, tolerant, and, perhaps, 
slightly amused. What, then, was his 
shock to find that the judge had never 
The blow to his pride 
must far greater than the 
humiliation of his original arrest. 

Yet this incident is only a sign of the 
times. With blinking eyes I have 
watched the world for the past few years 
and asked myself whether fame has 
ceased to be the reward of achievement 

Vou. CXL.—No. 


heard of him! 
have been 


840,—107 
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or distinction. We have close at hand a 
really startling proof that it has. 

It would be ridiculous even to assume 
that any reader of these lines has not 
been familiar from infancy—or from the 
event—with the and 
ments of Grant, Lee, Sherman, Sheridan, 
McClellan, Meade, Hooker, 
Custer, and probably Longstreet and 
war fought 
nearly sixty years ago. To the public of 
1867 these names were certainly as vivid 
as they are to-day, yet how many read- 
ers can name a single American general 
who commanded any one of the huge 
separate armies into which our troops in 
France divided? Who led the 
American forces at Saint-Mihiel? At 
Belleau Wood? At the Argonne? We 
all know that General Butler occupied 
New Orleans. Who occupied Germany? 

Instinctively most of us would explain 
this phenomenon by some vague refer- 
“modern trench warfare,” but 
the present-day anonymity of military 
heroes can be strangely duplicated in 
every one of those lines of prowess in 
which great fame has always been the 
peculiar reward. 

Let me give some appalling examples. 
The name of Christopher Columbus is a 
part of our inborn consciousness, yet 
how many readers can give the name of 
the first man to cross the ocean in an 
aeroplane? Reid? Are you sure? Or 
was it Read? Now, then, his first name. 
If ever a group of young men was en- 
titled to feel that it was making history, 
it was that little group of Argonauts that 
sat in the cockpit of the N C-4. Who 
were they? 

Perhaps it may seem more important 
if you can name offhand the two English- 
men who flew straight from Newfound- 
land to England without stopping. Hav- 
ing given these names, please tell me 
which one is still alive and which one 
was recently killed. 

A few days before this was written an 
American aviator went up seven miles 
into the air—almost a mile nearer the 
vault of the blue than any human being 


names achieve- 
Jackson, 


Beauregard, leaders in a 


were 


ence to 
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had ever been before. At that unthink- 
able height his eyes froze shut, he lost 
consciousness and fell five miles. Surely 
such a drop as that should etch that 
hero’s name on the tablets of fame in 
letters as large as those of that earlier 
dropper, Steve Brodie; but will it? 
try to defend 
“But,” we exclaim, “the altitude record 
Well, then, 
let us bend our wits to this commonplace 
trifle. Who discovered the South Pole? 
I have just asked this question of a cler- 
gyman and a_ teacher. Both 
“Stefansson.” 

When I speak of fame I do not mean 
what might be called intraprofessional 
fame, the tribute which each profession 


Again we ourselves, 


is broken every few day ar 


said, 


pays to the acknowledged leaders in its 
[ presume that surgeons still 
honor, with men 
names are wholly unknown to the base- 
ball faney. I know that baseball “fans” 
still thrill to the names of Ty Cobb and 
Babe Ruth and—and—well, there vou 
are! Iam not a baseball fan, you see. 
Personally, I love to come across evi- 


own line. 


faces of awe, whose 


dences of these limited hero-worshipings. 
I never see in the papers that the na- 
tional trap-shooting championship has 
just been decided somewhere in Illinois 
without forming a picture of ‘some ob- 
scure man with a heavy mustache who is 
probably a traveling salesman for eleven 
months in the year, but who, for two or 
three days, knows the eestatic delight of 
hearing a silence fall as he enters a hotel 
lobby, and seeing men point, as they 
whisper: “Hs-sh! Here comes Jones!” 

What I mean by fame, however, is 
that great general fame which is involved 
in the term “a household word.” The 
household into which I was born might, 
indeed, have taken as a very 
stringent test of what had and what had 
not the right to call itself “‘a household 
word,” for ours was not a household 


been 


which could be lightly invaded by vulgar 
or transient celebrity. It was a religious 
household, a bookish household, a strict 
Puritanical household, and yet one of 
my earliest recollections is of hearing my 
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father announce at the dinner-table, 
with a catch in his voice, that John L. 
Sullivan had been knocked out by “a 
man named Corbett.””. The world had 
tumbled about his ears. 

John L. Sullivan! There was fame for 
you. There was the household word par 
excellence, but already the era of gods 
and heroes was passing. Even the man 
named Corbett never became a house- 
hold word to quite the same extent in 
that rigid home, while, unnoted, un- 
counted, across the pages of my father’s 
evening paper have flitted the names of 
all his successors in a shadowy mist like 
that which enveloped the insignificant 
rulers of tottering Rome. 

The test of sheer fame is not that a 
name should be known to those who seek 
it, but to those into whose consciousness 
A perfect ex- 
ample of this comes down to us from the 
‘eighties. There was at that time a race- 
horse known as “Maud §$.” There are, 
to-day, men and women of retired and 
secluded habit who never saw a race in 
their lives, but to whom the name of 
Maud §. is still as well known as that of 
James k. Polk. Sinée the day in which 
Maud §S. flourished her record has been 
steadily lowered and lowered. There are 
horses living which have far more claim 
to being epoch-makers, for they have 
succeeded in passing the ne plus ultra of 
harness racing—a mile in two minutes— 
but what are their names? Sporting men 
know, but who else does? How many 
general readers can name a jockey since 
Tod Sloan or a driver since Geers? 

Say, if you will, that the day of the 
horse is passing. Well, then, give me the 
names of the later heroes who, for the 
sake of glory, have risked their lives at 
the wheel of a racing-car hurtling a hun- 
dred miles an hour on the Vanderbilt 
course or clinging like flies to the per- 
pendicular sides of the concrete track at 
Indianapolis. This question is not for 
automobile men. I am asking the gen- 
eral public. Barney Oldfield? Yes. De 
Palma? Yes, but both those men are 
survivors of the golden age when fame 


it is unwillingly forced. 
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was achievement’s perquisite. Name 
some of the present-day men who have 
beaten them both. man chal- 
lenged death in making the present 
world’s record for automobile racing. 
Who was he and what is the record? 

It is inevitable that I should draw my 
illustrations largely from the world of 
sport, for, next to its martial heroes, the 
world has always reserved its crown of 
fame for its gladiators. We have always 
taken it for granted that the greatest 
authority in the world on Sanskrit verbs 
must languish in obscurity, but now we 
are faced with the strange state of affairs 
in which there is no more glory in hang- 
ing head-downward from a trapeze or in 


Some 


punching your fellow-man in the eve 
than there is in painting a picture or 
writing a sonnet. 

Where, for instance, are the football 
As I have said, I 
emerged into consciousness just in time 
to find out that John L. Sullivan was a 
champion no more, but shortly after- 


heroes of vesteryvear? 


ward I became conscious of the fact that 
another crisis in human affairs was im- 
pending. Once again civilization bub- 
bled up and boiled over. Men went 
about with long faces, talking in whis- 
pers. Harvard had beaten Yale! 
Football is still played but, honestly, 
does it still shake the nation? Until 
about 1908 or 1909 every autumn would 
see some young man emerge from New 
Haven or Cambridge and, for at least a 
year, occupy a position not one whit 
lower than that of the president, the 
champion heavyweight, or Lillian Rus- 
sell. Who captains Yale, Harvard, or 
Princeton this year? I mean does every 
newsboy know as he did in the ‘nineties? 
The real tragedy of this curious decline 
of hero-worship lies, however, not with 
with 
very sad case of a man who has spent 


us, but the heroes. Imagine the 


laborious, painful vears in acquiring sur- 
passing skill in kicking a football, ex- 
ploring the Arctic, wielding the stiff jab 
to the kidneys, or dancing a clog and 
then discovers that the fame for which 
he underwent all his hardship no longer 
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If a who does a double 
somersault Falls learns 
that he attracts no more attention than 
a poor dolt who merely discovers radium, 


exists. man 


over Niagara 


who is going to do our somersaults over 
Niagara Falls? Let me ask you that, 
ye placid citizens who think that our 
civilization is secure. 

Personally I do not think that our 
race of heroes will die out for a rather 
curious reason—the law of compensa- 
tion. It is a strange truth, but an actual 
truth, that, in exploring, flying, racing, 
acting, fighting, painting, singing—in 
short, in all the fine arts—while the 
lamp of fame has burned dimmer and 
dimmer, the chink of gold has grown 
louder and louder. 

The laurel crown, which once at a 
rakish tilt adorned the brow of the 
famous Terry McGovern, is worn to-day 
by a quiet young man named Leonard. 
Is the name familiar? Yet open report 
says that Mr. Leonard’s returns from his 
fists have been, in one year, three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. There 
is a man whom you might call tight- 
fisted. I doubt whether John L. and 
Corbett, combined, ever earned as much, 
for all their glory. 

The, Arctic explorer to-day, anony- 
mous as he may be to the household, 
has hardly clapped his hand on the Pole 
before a trained seal comes up with a 
message offering fabulous sums for the 
movie and serial rights. The obscure 
actor once worked for small glory and 
even less money. To-day he gets even 
less glory, but he gets a sizable salary. 
There are even serious painters to-day 
who can earn as much in a week as a 
lightning sketch artist, and there are 
pianists who command prices as high as 
those of the greatest trick cyclist. 

Can it be, then, that in our future 
romances our young hero will lie in his 
cot in the lonely garret and dream, not 
of fame and fortune, but simply fortune? 
No, I think not, for, now that it is all 
written down, I will confess that my 
theory has just collapsed. It is true that 
soldiers, fighters, explorers, and aviators 
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can no longer hope for real fame, but 
just as I had proved that the household 
word was extinct I caught sight of my 
little daughter, aged two, gurgling over a 
As, in the 


early ‘nineties, | emerged into conscious- 


picture of Charlie Chaplin. 


ness just in time to become aware of 
John L. 


arrived on the scene just in time to be 


conscious of Charlie Chaplin. 


Sullivan, so has my daughter 


The paralle lis too exact to be denied. 
I bow my head and submit to the ruth- 
Eheu fugaces! Just as my 


father felt toward prize-tighting, so have 


less logie. 


I always felt toward moving pictures. 
With will have I 
closed my 
them. 
to read about them. 
them I send the children to the nursery. 
ut vet I know them. They have forced 
my barriers. Fatty Arbuckle, Elmo the 
Mighty, Mary Pickford, Norma Tal- 
madge, Theda Bara, that peerless vamp 

I have never seen one of them in life 
or on the screen, but I know them by 
They live with me. They eat 
Yes, their names 


every effort of my 
ears against 


I try not 
If people mention 


house and my 


I never go to see them. 


sight. 
their meals beside me. 
are household words in our house. 
Even now my nieces and nephews tell 
Tht that Charlie Chaplin is losing his 
punch. They say that 
Fairbanks” 


“a man named 
is crowding him out, but I 
cannot A bit low, perhaps, 
but, after all, Charlie has been a part of 
our No, chil- 
dren, don’t try to joke with an old man. 
There can never be any one like Charlie 
( haplin. 


AN EPISTLE TO ALEXANDER 


believe it. 


national consciousness. 


POPE 


sy CLINTON 


I 
OST Honored Sir: 
"Twas thus began 


Epistles in the Age of Anne; 
And though our sun-illumined star 
Cincy 


’ 


SCOLLARD 


then has traveled fast and far, 
And Time wrought changes not a few, 
] chose this mode, addressing vou. 

Though thick-crowned 


bre Ww, 


laurels once your 


They say you are no poet now, 
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But just a sort of rhyming sham 

As formal as your Twickenham 

Hedges close clipped, walks primly laid, 
Wearing an air severe and staid! 

Some even claim you had no wit: 
(Lucky they weren't the butt of it!) 
Others aver vou wanted heart 

Not mine to play the critic’s part, 
(The wise-brain critic who dissects, 

And sneers, complacent, at defects, 
With “he but just to add 
A kindly word on what you had! 


lacks this*’) 


Precision first! It is a 


In modern days to be precise; 

We love enigmas, strive to bring 

To mind the image, not the thing; 
Howe’er so vague it be in name, 
Ofttimes the greater the acclaim! 

But vou struck straight, and hit the mark, 
Nor left your readers in the dark. 
Then vour unfailing metrie sense 

Was clear as noon in ey idence: 

Now verse seems built upon the plan 
Of those who can’t, or scorn to, sean, 
And stumbles to a faltering close 


In sort of semi-demi prose. 


We know that fads and fashions pass 
Like summer shadows on the grass; 
We know vou live because you wrote 
Some vital lines that still we quote, 


And sometimes wonder if Pretense 
That 
And puffs and perks itself as “‘new,”’ 


scoffs to-day at “* Elegance,” 


Is likely to survive like you! 
THE 


CASE OF JACK 


BY CAMBRAY 


ROBINSON 


BROWN 


HE three ladies who, the ancient 

poets would have us believe, spin 
the threads of human destiny, had in- 
vited Arachne to tea. They seldom went 
out themselves, but they were always 
glad to have visitors. Arachne had ac- 
cordingly brought her knitting and had 
come to spend the afternoon. There was 
gossip as usual, for Arachne was full of 
a story about Jupiter which mustn’t be 
It was 
pleasant on the front porch where the 
Fates sat and spun interminably, for one 
could look down and watch the whole 
panorama of the affairs of mortal men. 


allowed to reach Juno’s ears. 
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“Ts that the same kind of wool vou 
used to use?”” Arachne inquired of the 
three sisters during a lull in the conver- 
sation. 

‘*‘No, indeed,’’ Clotho answered for 
the others. “It’s nothing like the qual- 
ity we used to get before the war. But 
we have to go on spinning the threads 
with it just the 


of human destiny 


Same. 


“It’s short-fibered and breaks easily 


and is a general nuisance to handle,” 
put in Lachesis. “*We can’t depend on 
it at all.” 

“It must be very hard on the poor 
mortals down below,” — observed 
Arachne. 

“Naturally,” agreed Clotho. “* When 
we first got hold of this inferior stuff we 
could hardly work it at all. We were 
spinning Russian fates at the time, and 
you know happened in Russia. 
Now we have to use it for the whole 
world. Fortunately, we've got the hang 
of it a little better.” 

“But if the price continues to go up 
and the quality to get 
Arachne propounded with concern. 

“We should worry,” said Clotho with 


what 


worse —?” 


a shrug. 

Atropos, the third sister, who had 
been silent for some time, suddenly 
nudged Lachesis with her shears. ** Will 
you just look down on earth, at Jack 


Robinson!” 


Jack Robinson had reached the age of 
forty, and he would have epitomized the 
latter half of that earthly term as a 
process of slowly losing his hair and his 
ideals. He had started with an abun- 
dance of both—the one thick and wavy 
and carefully parted in the middle, the 
other likewise nicely assembled for the 
adventure of life. 

Both had suffered in the adventure. 

Robinson had not observed the first 
elusive departures of either. But by 
degrees he had begun to take notice. In 
the morning he scrutinized the thin 
filaments carried away by the hair comb. 
He began to reflect that various of his 
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ideals had been reclassified as illusions 
and had gone into the discard. 

There was, for example, the belief- 
now an t!lusion—that perseverance and 
hard work would make him a captain of 
He but 
he was far from being a captain. He 


Was, as 


industry. had been industrious, 


wasn't even a corporal. He 
fact, an assistant head 
The “captain” of that 
particular industry had never heard 


a matter of 
bo 1k keeper. 


of it while he was sowing his youth- 
ful wild oats between Paris and San 
Remo. But there he had and 
married the daughter of a wealthy busi- 


met 


ness man traveling abroad, and on the 
death of the latter he had inherited 70 
per cent. of the capital stock of the in- 
dustry in which Robinson had been so 
industrious. 

He had also cherished the ideal that 
he had only to wait for a good and true 
that would iney- 


woman—the woman 


itably come into his life and make it 
But the girl 
much reflection, he 
had changed her mind and married a 
man that was already rich. Chancing to 


to whom, after 


perfect. 


became engaged, 


see her after several years, he had a 
shock; she was 
he doubted 
whether “ perfect” was exactly the word 
that would have described their life to- 
gether. 

He had practised setting-up exercises 
every morning for vears and had always 
drunk two glasses of water before going 
to bed. He had never smoked or in- 
dulged in alcoholic stimulants (although 
he had wanted to) 
upon a hale and lengthy existence. But 
he had begun to have twinges of rheu- 
matism on rainy days, and a life-insur- 
ance examination had revealed that un- 


further disillusioning 
changed in many ways; 


with a rigid resolve 


mistakable processes of decay had set up 
in his interior mechanism. 

In the mean time he had come to know 
the futility of memory systems, hair 
restorers, uplift magazines, non-partisan 
polities, self-sharpening razors, endowed 
dramatic leagues, and ideal places for 
summer vacations. He had figured out 
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that a year’s contract held by any one 
of a dozen blonde minxes that had quit 
high school to go into the movies would 
have paid the salaries of all the profes- 
sors at Johns Hopkins University. 

His last illusion was that some day his 
luck would turn. He looked forward to 
the ultimate demise of a wealthy uncle, 
a misanthropic recluse who had never 
married and from whom he would in- 
herit. But at sixty-eight the old gentle- 
man developed a sudden fondness for 
jazz music, then took to dancing, and 
thence to matrimony. 

Robinson woke up the next morning 
with a strange feeling of light-hearted- 
ness. It was 
From 
now on he could face the world with a 
new confidence; he was divested of every 
hampering and misleading ideal. He 
saw life at last for what it really was 
and not what the schools and the books 
and the editorials in the Sunday papers 
falsely declared it to be. He was buoy- 
ant, almost ecstatic. He passed ordinary 


His last illusion was gone. 
a novel and pleasant sensation. 


people on the street with a secret sense 
of superiority and pride. 


“Will vou just look down there at 
Jack Robinson,” said Atropos, prodding 
Lachesis with her shears. Clotho looked, 
and Arachne stopped her knitting to 
look, too. 

**He prides himself on not having a 
single illusion,” explained Atropos. 

Arachne shrugged her shoulders and 
resumed her knitting. “Which means 
that he has fallen for the biggest illusion 


of all.” 


THE DOMINION OF THE SENTI- 
MENTAL 
BY MAYONE LEWIS 


HEN [I was a serious-minded girl 

of fifteen I took part in a class 
play wherein I played the ingénue who, 
My 
lover was a charming, golden-haired lad 
Ile was very bashful, and, 
as I was afterward told, he that winter 
imagined himself in love with me. If so, 


in one scene, is kissed by a lover. 


of eighteen. 
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it must have been the result of the simu- 
lated passion of the play, as I have often 
observed to be the case. Later, in col- 
lege, I frequently noticed that two girls 
who had long been rehearsing Romeo 
and Juliet, or any other pair of lovers, 
were thereafter inseparable for a time, 
as if bewitched by the passion they had 
feigned. But I had seen or experienced 
nothing of the kind at fifteen, and my 
only sensation, when it came time to be 
kissed, was one of annoyance at Harry, 
who fumbled and seemed unaccountably 
embarrassed. It put me in an awkward 
position! At rehearsals, I remember, I 
frequently had to urge him on, and even 
during the play I had to relinquish the 
receptive attitude which at such mo- 
ments convention assigns to maids, for a 
much more positive and helpful gesture. 
After that experience I “went in for” 
character parts, usually playing the ec- 
centric old maid with a caustic or whim- 
sical humor, a part for which nature 
vidently intended me, for I emerged 
from the play in a serene mood quite 
different from the vexation aroused by 
my premature venture into sentiment. 
Later I became reconciled to the senti- 
mental; but now I find myself again 
often vexed at the universal dominion it 
holds over the human mind. These very 
lines are a testimony to that dominion. 
To insure a reader's attention, one has 
to write on sentimental topics, if only to 
rail at them. Many an amateur author 
has submitted to an editor essays or 
sketches that he thought not unworthy 
of a corner in some magazine of the elect. 
“not suited to the 
needs of the publication,” for they dealt 
merely with education or horticulture or 
the fallacies of socialism, trifles all of 
them. But let him send a few profound 
the 
vagaries of the human heart, especially 
on the men and 
women, and he is fairly sure of a publi- 
cation. Presumably the subject is so 
fresh that the wariest editor does not 


Alas! the topics were 


observations, such as these, on 


relations between 


doubt of a hearing for it. Or possibly the 
harassed editors, who, after all, are men, 
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are but following the brilliantly success- 
ful example of a theatrical producer who, 
in his own graphic words, holds his audi- 
ence by “ keeping the petticoat wagging.” 

The petticoat motif in all its var- 
iations, flippant or passionate, is the 
leit-motif of all our drama, spoken and 
pictured, and of most of our fiction, and 
it makes itself heard even in the essay, 
dedicated though that is to the service 
of the humanities. The amateur author 
aforesaid is but one of its minor victims, 
yet surely his case is deserving of note 
and of relief. He may want to talk about 
other things but he is not allowed to do 
so. He is not always interested pre- 
dominantly in the loves of John and 
Mary, or the causes of their unconge- 
niality, which lead to a divorce with its 
concomitants of half-orphaned children 
and precipitate remarriage. It is possible 
that his emotions are stirred far more by 
a railway strike or by a symphony, by a 
mountain climb, or by the sublime imag- 
inations of men, than by the approaches 
and 


retreats of a self-conscious pair 


whose emotions are as instinctive, as 
universal, and as familiar as the love- 
making of a pair of sparrows. But when 
he sets about writing, in particular when 
he writes a story or a play, he must fix 
his eyes upon such a pair; for the world, 
which would not pause to listen to the 
music of the spheres, in its present mood 
seems never to tire of John and Mary. 

Some time ago I read a study of Louisa 
Alcott, written by a penetrating and 
appreciative inquirer into the heart of 
woman, but one criticism made by him 
roused in me a question and a counter- 
Miss Alcott, by all accounts, 
must have been a refreshingly whole- 
some woman, but he professed to find in 
her a hidden and repressed eroticism 
which found its outlet in her undeniably 
sentimental novels. I wonder, rather, if 
Miss Alcott was not following, instinc- 
tively or deliberately, the course of that 
leader in the theatrical world, the course 
of an infinite number of successful novel- 
ists? She needed money and she desired 
fame; the easiest way to obtain both was 


charge. 
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to give the publie what it wanted—that 
is, course after course of sweets, the only 
difference in the taste of the public being 
that in her generation the sweets were 
wholesome, if saccharine, whereas now 


they are too often poisoned with highly 


colored adulterants. Is not a proof of 
my contention in this, that the one book 
of hers which remains her chief achieve- 
ment, the one surely, then, which is the 
that 
book which has practically no sex ele- 
ment in it, the story of Jo and Meg and 
Laurie, the story of Miss Aleott’s love 
for her inel- 
dentally, for boys? Happy Jane Austen! 
You alone have mocked at everything, 
love included, and have lived. Yet, if 
you lived to-day, could even you breast 
the torrid flood of that the 
Wio\ ing picture has loosed to overwhelm 


genuine expression of herself, is 


mother and sisters and, 


eroticism 


us? Could you be sure of one reader for 
one thousand who flock to the Broadway 
plays with their skilful blend of false 
sentiment, questionable situation, and 
And if 

keen 


wedge of satire, could not cut through 


suggestive wit? I dare say not. 


you, gentle mocker, with your 
the soggy mass on which the public bat- 
tens, how can we little people expect to 
do so? 

The world outside furnishes its myri- 
ads of subjects of sense delight and spir- 
itual reflection; the world within us is 
varied and fruitful. The intellect is like 
a mine from which one extracts, now 
nuggets of gold, now veins of copper, or 
maybe only shining mica, thin, and of 
little value, yet with a smoothness and 
sparkle of its own. Why, then, should we 
dig always in the exhausted region of 
the passions? Take up a book of Muir’s 
on the Mountains of California, and ere 
you have read far you will say that in 
no book does life throb more fully, for 
to him the very stones have life, the 
waters sing an enthusiastic song, the 
trees tell each a story in a different key. 
In no book, too, is there less of sex and 
more of love. Its pages thrill with a 
great heart’s love for the majesty and 
sweetness of earth. After his pure and 
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powerful diapason, how thin and false 
sound the hysterics of passion! His 
studies of the so-called inanimate are 
nearer to the truth that is in the healthy 
manorwoman. OneofJohn Burroughs’s 
essays on birds tells us more of love and 
life, and tells it more interestingly, than 
many novels reeking with sentiment. 
He did not have to write “The Primal 
Instinct” to better some of our tribe of 
novelists and playwrights in their chosen 
theme of love. 


One impulse from the vernal wood 
Can teach us more of man, 

Of moral nature, and of good, 
Than all the sages can— 


more, certainly, than all and sundry of 
the sentimentalists. But how many 
prose writers can be found to subscribe 
to this doctrine? notwithstanding that in 
the sister art of painting it is accepted as 
a truth, self-evident and fundamental. 
By his limitations the painter has been 
set free, free from the dominations of the 
sexually sentimental. Through whatso- 
ever subject he pleases, animate er in- 
animate, realistic or fantastic, he ex- 
presses his sense of the wonder and the 
mystery of life, its infinite variety and 
beauty, its endless themes of gaiety and 
pity and terror. The heart of a cardinal 
or a laborer, the soul of a French village, 
or the spirit of awakening or brooding 
earth, all are subjects of his faithful ex- 
position, all true, all worthy, all inter- 
esting alike to the artist and to his 
public. For the painter's more limited 
public has been taught to love the truth, 
and when one loves the truth, one finds 
all truth interesting. Conversely, one 
finds lies intolerable, and the major lie 
in the art of the present time is the 
encroachment of the sentimental love- 
story on the entire field of story-telling 
and of the drama, an 
which amounts to a 


encroachment 
monopoly and 
which is wholly out of proportion to the 
part it plays in life. 
It may be said here that I am protest- 
ing against a situation which has always 
existed, which must always exist, be- 
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cause it is inherent in the nature of the 
arts in question. What is the proper 
study of mankind but man? What is the 
province of fiction and of the drama but 
the relations between men and women, 
their attractions and repulsions for one 
another? Sexual love is the strongest of 
the passions; it is, therefore, as it has 
always been, the theme of the story- 
teller from Euripides to the latest maker 
of “movies.” It is true that the choice 
of subject is almost inevitable, hence my 
protest is directed not so much against 
that initial choice as against the belit- 
tling treatment, the false emphasis, and 
the narrow scope of the moderns. Strip 
the “* Medea” to the skeleton of its action 
and one has a melodramatic love-story 
more highly colored than any which the 
present generation can show. But read 
it, and one is seated in the whirling 
chaos of the human heart where every 
passion is set in motion and force beats 
against force; and before the majestic 
and terrible spectacle of ingratitude and 
humiliated pride and outraged honor, of 
jealousy and maternal agony, of bitter 
contempt and wild revenge, one all but 
forgets the love that set these mighty 
forces in motion toward their inevitable 
and tragic end. In this story, as in life, 
love is the dynamic force that sets going 
intricate and far-reaching processes, in 
the working out of which the love ele- 
ment may be strengthened or destroyed 
or completely lost sight of—it hardly 
matters which. The emphasis has come 
to be placed elsewhere, the range has 
indefinitely widened, the stream has 
grown fuller, as in life every stream must 
grow, increasing in power and interest as 
it flows. But the modern publie has no 
interest in the stream of life except at the 
moment of its joining its fountains with 
those of another. It chooses, for its 


entertainment and contemplation, pre- 
cisely that period of life when human 
beings are most alike, most reduced to 
the simplest terms, before the interplay 
of forces has had a chance to mold the 
individual into his unique and _ note- 
worthy form. 
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JUST LIKE 


BY CLARENCE 


HE explorer was sitting in the club win- 
dow, as stiff as an old wooden image 
I went over on impulse and joined the poor 


| 


devil. He seemed to need human companion- 


ship. It’s not good for any man to live too 
much off in the wilds. 

I tried him on a few civilized subjects, such 
but he 
remained unresponsive. L wondered what I 
could talk of. IT could have asked, ** Well, 
how are the that 


his mind off 


as motor trips and psychoanalysis 


wilds, eh?” but wasn't 


my object. LT wanted to get 
them. 
Gary came in the room. [introduced him. 
The explorer stared at him and asked me: 
“What are his 


“Mr. Gary is a real-estate man,” I said. 


tribal duties?” 


The explorer looked puzzled. 

“LT build and sell apartments,” Gary was 
amiable enough to explain. “* My interest in 
life is in the proper housing of people.” 

And he went on to say that things were 

difficult The 
housing, especially in) New 
supply. He 


was 


extraordinarily nowadays. 
demand for 
York, was far bevond the 


dese ribed how every one 


changing old four-story houses, 
that had been intended for the use 
of one family, into apartments that 
would hold several, and he pointed 
out, rather needlessly, that this 
had made an immense saving in 
space, but still the situation was 
serious. It was hard to know what 
to do. 
* The 
where!” the explorer said, as if to / 
himself. ‘Every group is so 
Won't adapt itself to its 


environment.” 


same old story every 


stupid. 


Gary observed him attentively. 
“Well, 
some very intelligent men who are 
They 
want to get things straightened 
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sir,” he said, “there are 


at work on this problem. 
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has occurred to 
shall 


to make use of 


out somehow, but 
us. If 
be more 


no way 


you have any suggestions, I 
than glad to try 
them.” 

The explorer stared woodenly in front of 
him, and began talking—vaguely, as I 
thought—of some tribe he had once lived 
[ hardly listened at first 


to have nothing to do with the subject. He 


among. it seemed 
was describing their hats. 


“In their own village.” he was saving, 


“they wear hats made like up-turned um 


brellas, and they have a quaint way of 
fastening to the ends of the ribs of these hats 
as many as possible of the little possessions 
they value. Little clay bowls of ochre, and 
the blowpipes they use to kill game, and a 
or charm bag, and the instruments 
The idea is display. 
A man walks about with his objets d’art dan- 
When the 
this 
Furthermore, the 
bird of 


make swoops at him and scream 


sesheke, 


they use for tattooing. 


gling all the wav round his hat. 
wind is strong, as vou imagine, 
makes his life difficult. 


Waréws—a 


can 


mean - natured those 


regions 


“the «whlea 
OFS olin play 


——_—— 








SOS 


In 
short, it is inconvenient for him in every way. 
But it is the custom. 

“Yet wl 


iit’ 
Yash River and camp on the shore they do 


disagreeably and snatch at his belongings. 


never these same men vo to the 


not wear these hats. The custom then is to 
soft cloths leaf 
heads, and to carry their little possessions in 


wear small or a on their 


their belts. This, of course, is more comforta- 
ble 


it does not 


The wind can blow all it wants then, but 
disturb them 
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pointed out, atter lengthy reflection, that one 
had to wear such a hat in order to hang his 
possessions on it. One couldn't always stow 
things in belts.” 

“In other words,” said Gary, thes would 
not adjust themselves to their windy en 
vironment?” 

“Although they supposed they were most 
anxious to,” said the explorer. 
“And vou think we're like that?” 


“All men are.” said the 


“Yet fanev!” he con sa explorer. “* Wherever any 
tinued Thus will “Ins WA “AD M ifkic ulty or need of adjust- 
vou. One of their head <u Sa 2 7 { ment exists, there isalways 
men once came tome, and be \S! ——_ — some obvious remedy, yet 

=~ WN OS de 
asked, with the utmost = a 2 they will not adopt it. 

‘ — —_ . ’ ° 
seriousness, mind you [ff Can Gary's eve twinkled in- 


I could suy 


gest for the terrible incon 


What remedy 


v 


? 
verence thev suffered cs 
through having to wear ov 
those umbrella hats when 
they were in their own 
village 


Gary looked politely interested, but he did 
not seem to see what useful light this could 
throw on his problem. 

“J to the 
plorer, “that it might be well to abandon the 


suggest,” said eX- 


ventured 


umbrella-stvle hats entirely, since they were 
not really fitted to the windy environment in 


which the tribe found themselves, and to 
wear at all seasons the hats and belts they 
wore on the Yash. Not unreasonable, 
was [?” 


Gary said, Why, no; it seemed reasonable. 
More than reasonable. Obvious. 
“Quite so,” 
zim, as this head man was called, did not take 
it that way. He said to me: ‘This is strange 
talk. We could not wear Yash gear at home.’ 
“T replied diplomatically: ‘Of course I 
And yet, since I 
am a foreigner and do not understand these 


said the explorer, “* but Chelu’- 


should have realized that. 


things readily, perhaps you will explain to 
me just why it is so impracticable.’ 

“His answer was merely to repeat in a 
most patient way, as though he were talking 
to a child, that the idea was absurd. The 
umbrella hats were the only kind suitable 
for in the village. 
duced the width of them, he added, from five 
feet to three. This he considered a triumph 
of human intelligence. But to give them up 


se The tribe had once re- 


Tho. People would not he comfortable or 
happy, or feel'at ease, living without them. 


si And another chief, who had joined us, 
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QU mean-udtured bind 


credulously. 
“My dear sir.” said the 
explorer, “this citw’s diffi- 


J 
Sh 


Oe T= 


culty is lack of space. You 
have moved people out of 
and into 
that 
only reducing the size of your umbrella 
still the kind 
of furniture and pictures and ornaments. 
Do relief? — Look 
vou. lies farther 


houses 


but 


separate 


apartments is 


hats, and you have same 


you need about 
One 


than the piers on your water-front. See how 


more 


solution no away 
men live aboard ship. A traveler will look at 
a space, six by ten, and say, “What a large 
cabin!’ On shore he would be discontented 
and call it a cramped little room. What is it 
makes such a difference?) Why, it’s just the 
idea. On shipboard men are willing to stow 
their 
But when they come ashore they feel, some- 
they 
houses. 


bric-a-brac and live unencumbered. 


how they should not live in cabins; 


must then have apartments or 
‘suitable.’ 

“And is that vour great remedy?” I said, 
for I thought it far-fetched. ‘* You led up to 


it so elaborately that I hoped it would be 


Nothing less would be 


novel at least.” 

“No.” the explorer replied, bitterly, “it’s 
no more novel than my Yash River remedy. 
I feel the Chelu’zim 
did.” 

I felt slightly impatient, for the man didn’t 


see Vou just Was 


seem to be joking, and he looked ready to 
advocate his fantastic suggestion all night. 
As to Gary, I knew his good sense would tell 
him it was out of the question to confine 
New- Yorkers little 
rooms, as though they were on board ship! 


in cabins or. state- 


But he said seriously enough to the explorer: 


EDITOR’sS 
thought. This whole 
1man might well say, is 
a ship, and it is far 
Hence, 
wish to live here should be content to live in 
the 


“T think I see your 
island of Manhattan, : 
a ship; it is shaped like 
more crowded with people. those who 


about same and take about as 
little space as they 


H'm! Well, we could 


many persons if we built skyscrapers 


way up 
would on shipboard. 
times as 
full of 
but I fear our prospective 
the 


house ten 


rooms, 


find 


small state 


tenants would notion rather out- 


landish! 
*Pough! 


seem outlandish at first 


* said the explorer. “All notions 
You must have had 
th of that in vour own busi- 
good New Yorke ‘Ts lived 1 in 
front’ 
a loaf of bread, 
Thea 


than turning 


experience enoug 
Years azo 


‘brownstone 


ness 


long rows of houses. 


Ea h row or blo« k Was like 


and each house was a slice. partment 


idea was really nothing more 
the loaf up on end and living in horizontal 
slices instead of vertical ones. Yet it was 
thought quite outlandish.” 

“Te, but that objection was 
not rational. 


verhaps, but still room enough; 


said Gary, * 
The new system gave people 
less room, ] 
and it had other 
than made up for the change.” 

said the explorer, “‘and the same 
buildings of state 
will be but still 
and there will be new conveniences. 


conveniences which more 


“True,” 
will be true of rooms. 
There 
enough, 
Men who build ships have learned how to 
save space in hundreds of ways. They put in 
lockers instead of closets, for example, and 
place drawers under the bunks. Call such 
men to vour aid. Tell them to design kitchens 
like a ship’s galley—they'll be far more con- 
And a combination washstand and 
phonograph, and all that sort of thing.” 
thought for a while. “IT 
am afraid there are limits to 
crowding,” he “After all, 
people need a certain amount of 
There is irreducible 
minimum.” 

“If vou are speaking rationally 


room, room 


less 


venient. 
Gary 
said. 


space. an 


and not merely conventionally,” 
the explorer replied, sa 
agree that some people need space. 


| | 
t > 
a 


quite 


There are people with active legs, 
to move 
about, Very well, 
let them live in the country. Or, 
if they can afford it, let them pay 

But others 
coziness, 


restless eves, who want 


even at home. 


for a palace in town. 


could learn to like 
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space. It would 
state 
might 


well as waste 
be easier to heat or 
And think of 
If we wanted a place 
there could be promenade decks, on the roof. 


quite as 
ventilate 

they 
to stretch our 


-rooms. 


how low rent! 


legs, 
There would be 


Steamer-chairs, and a view. 


plenty of people who would like to live in 
buildings like that. 

“We not 
gestions from ships,” 
to the 


another solution. 


need confine ourselves to sug- 


he went on. “Go over 


railroad stations, and there you'll see 
Why 
ment-house be erected on the Pullman-car 
principle? Nice, homelike berths, 
leased to bachelors, and whole compartments 
for families. And millionaire 


along and wanted to make a great 


shouldn’t an apart- 


upper 


whenever a 
came 
a space equivalent 
still be a 


showing, he could lease 


to a private car. It would 
saving.” 

laughed. ‘“‘Come, come!” he said. 
“Don't go too far! We 
existence, but it is 


could like it 


The demand is for more comfort, 


Gary 
could endure such 
ridiculous to 
Civilization moves 


an Sup- 


pose we 
forward, 
not less.” 
The explorer was silent. 
Gary felt he 
builders are practical men,” 
“and 


“You see, 
he continued, 


had scored, we 


good-humoredly, we have to con- 
sider ia 

But the explorer broke in 
ness is to house human beings, I should think 
you would first learn something about them.” 
He glared at poor Gary. ‘You will never 
learn by listening to their talk, sir. You 
must observe what they do. Comfort? Hah! 
That is one of the last things that any tribe 
Human beings are not 


Far from it. 


“Tf vour busi- 


on earth ever seeks. 


sensible, hard-headed creatures. 


Sey 


en 


\ 


Aas 


a. 














Any misbegot- 
When the fashion 
a home perched on a tall 


They are temperamental, sir. 
ten notion can rule them. 
was to have 
they all wanted that kind. 
old or young, the poor things 


W hen 


sacrifice 


he re 
flight of steps, 
Lame or strong, 
daily for 
is fashionable, they will 


climbed ‘stoops’ vears. 


largeness 


comfort to largeness. Look at the great 
mansion that that retired steel king built 
on upper Fifth Avenue. He was an elderly 
man when he built it, and a little man, too, 


yet he had it made so huge that the distance 
hall from his bedroom and then 
lower halls to the 
walk. Ifa 
law compelled rich men to sleep a quarter of 


down the 
back 


dining-room was 


around through the 
a ten minutes’ 


a mile from their dinner-tables, or if—-such 


an idea being new to them—vou were to 


A Humane Warden 


"THE a New 


aman of exceeding good nature, 


England village, 
found it 


a nstable ot 


tramps who had 
Shortly after 


mavor of the 


necessary to lock up three 
straved into his jurisdiction. 
the arrest he 


village, 


was met bv the 
observing the constable hurry- 
ing down the main street, asked: 
“Where are vou going, constable?” 
“Oh,” explained the constable, 


who, 


unting for a fourth!’ 


and I’m out h 





“the three 
tramps I just locked up want to play bridge 


suggest it, they would call it a hardship. But 
they let themselves be governed by the idea 
that largeness is suitable.” 

“Ah, my dear sir!” 
“if people would only associate 


Gary gave me a wink. 
he sighed, 
compactness with fashion, and see the beauty 
of the 
largest! 
that idea in their heads!” 


smallest surroundings instead of the 
But how can we builders ever get 


‘The shoemakers have done it,”’ said the 
“And the 
trees and things 

He got up and walked off. 

ae looked over 

“An odd character,” he 
thought I'd best 
isn't it, the 
sound reasonable!” 


explorer. Japanese—iminiature 


at Gary. 
chuckled. ie 
him. It’s curious, 


that can make 


humor 
way a man like 


honsense 


Rather Fair 
asked Miss Jones of one of 


: Wi 2 gy 
her pupils, ““do we mean by the 
word plural?” 

Marie, knowing the teacher’s custom of 
following a definite in putting her 
questions to the class, had been expecting 
this particular one for some time and was 


rather proud of the answer she had ready. 


“order 


She promptly responded : 
* By the plural of a word we 
thing, only more of it.” 


mean the 


same 


EDITOR'S 


Another Practice Wanted 
AT a meeting of a state 
- medical society the 
secretary reada letter from 
a consular officer in one of 
the West 


urging the need of a resi- 


Indian islands, 
dent physician in his dis- 
trict. In the moment of 
silence that followed the 
announcement, a vVvoung 
man in the hall arose and 
said, modestly ° 

that 
would put me down for 


“I wish, sir, vou 
that place. It sounds good 
to me. My practice here 
died last night.” 


Heavenly Amusement 
EK; 1G HT- YEAR-OLD 
- fobert had 
for nearly a month with 
tonsilitis, and nothing kept 
him contented but pictures 


been ill 


of his favorite, Charlie 
Chaplin, clipped from the 
pages of the motion-pict- 
ure pictorials. 

One morning, as his 
mother sat beside his bed, 
he studied earnestly a full- 


yage drawing of the mill- 
I 


ion-dollar comedian. 
“Mother,” he asked, 
“will Charlie Chaplin go 
to heaven?” 
“Why, ves—I 
somewhat astonished parent. 
the Lord 
was Robert’s comment. 


hope so,” answered the 


“Gee! won't have fun 


then!” 


some 


Not Much Progress 

TOT long ago there appeared in a Western 

+ * paper the following: 
“The gentleman who found a pocketbook 
with money in Main Street is requested to 
forward it to the address of the loser, as he 
Was recognized.” 

The next day there appeared in the same 
paper the response, which, although courte- 
ous, had an elusive air: 

“The recognized gentleman who picked up 
a pocketbook in Main Street requests the 
loser to call at his house at a convenient 
date.” 


“Tm not worrying about the car. 
made the blamed thing go” 


DRAWER 


* Hang it! man, tf your flivver has been stolen, why don't 
you ring up the police?” 


I'm wondering how they 


Sauce for the Gander 
I URING a trial in a Western court an 
Irish witness was called upon to give 
his testimony. 

* Did you see the shot fired?” was the first 
question put to him. 

“No, sir, but I heard it.” 

“That is not satisfactory. You will step 
down.” 

As the Irishman turned to go, he laughed 
out’ loud. Whereupon he rebuked 
by the court and told that he was in con- 
tempt. 

“Did your Honor see me laugh?” ques- 
tioned the witness, respectfully. 

“No, but I heard you.” 

“Excuse me, your Honor, but that is not 
satisfactory.” 

Then the court did not seek to restrain its 
own laughter. 


Was 
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Tt Lapy: “* OR: Tv lost my little boy. 
mone nt ago yi 
Tue FLooRWALKER: “ Candy counter, first aisle to the 


right, madam” 


A Precious Gem 

LI NEGRO sWaln entered his sweetheart’s 
44 parlor one evening wiih the assured 
manner of a conqueror Or a Croesus. 

“Ts got sumpen fur ver, honey,” he re- 
marked at once. 

* Lemme see it, Rastus,”” she pleaded. 

“Hol out ver lef? han’, Mandy. I's 
gwine ter put it whar it b’longs.” 

“Oh, Rastus! 


“Yes. it is, honey, an’ IT means jis’ whut it 


Is it er shore-nuf diamun’?” 


means dar on ver finger.” 

* But is it er shore-nuf diamun’, Rastus?”’ 
she asked, examining it closely. 

“Tf it taint, honey,” 


skun 


he replied, “dis here 


dun been outen a_perfec'ly 


nigger’s 
good ha’f-dollar.”” 

“Oh, 
*vou'se a wunderful man! I always b’lieved 


Rastus,”” she sighed, contentedly, 


you'd be a good prervider— When we goin’ 
ter git married, Rastus?” 








Tle was here a of 
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A Wise Chauffeur 

R. DIGGS, having 
just purchased his 

first car, desired to obtain 


a 


the services of a compe- 
tent chauffeur. He re- 
jected several applicants, 
but as the last 
presented himself seemed 


man who 


engaged 
him and remarked: 
“You understand, of 
course, that I want a 
chauffeur who is absolutely 


satisfactory, he 


honest.” 


“You think so 


may 
now,” said the man with 
a grin, “but vou won't 


after vou have paid a few 
fines.” 


No Rudeness There 

N an underground train 

two persons, with that 
easy grace that betokens 
long habit, swaved from 
the straps. They were en- 
gaged in a pleasant chat, 
when a man sitting near 
rose and offered his seat 
toa lady. Whereupon one 
the strap-hangers re- 
marked to the other: 

* Although I have been 
riding in these trains for 
nearly ten years, I have 
never vet given my seat to a lady. 

“Then I must say you have no manners at 
all,” retorted the friend, severely. 

“Don’t blame my manners,” the other re- 
torted, “but the company. The fact is I 
have never had a seat!” 


His Object 
OHNNY'S mother was tired of having 
her table-cloths stained, so she instituted 
a fine of a penny for every spot. At supper a 
few days later Johnny was observed rubbing 
his rather grimy finger on the cloth beside his 
cup and saucer. 

“Johnny, what are vou doing?” asked his 
mother, in surprise. ‘* You'll soil the table- 
cloth.” 

“Oh no, I won't!” replied the voungster. 
“Tm just trying to rub two spots into 


one. 


EDITOR'S 


Frightful Reparation 


Was a very angry man who burst into 


[" 
the office of the superintende nt of astreet- 
car line. “IT demand justice!” he said, by 
way of introducing himself. 


“Why, the the 


superintendent, smiling at the man’s im- 


what’s trouble?” asked 
petuosity. 

Just this, sir.” continued the irate man. 
* Yesterday, as my wife was alighting from 
one of vour cars, the conductor jostled her so 
that a considerable portion of her skirt was 
torn.” 

Still the superintendent did not become 
excited. ** Well,” he said, “I don’t know that 
we are to blame for that. What do vou ex- 
pect us to do? Get vour wife a new dress?” 

“No,” cried the irate man, closing his lips 
firmly; “I do not intend to let vou off so 
Then he brandished in his 
right hand a small piece of silk. ‘*‘What I 
expect of you is to match this piece of 


easily as that.” 


material!” 


No Need of Adornment 
( NE Sunday evening a charming voung 
Woman invited a voung man, who had 
the reputation of being a cle er CONN ersation- 
alist, with two or three other acquaintances, 
informally tosupper. She promised them some 
of her mother’s wonderful coffee. 
Upon reaching home she intro- 
duced her mother, who made apol 
ogies for her appearance. 
After a moment’s conversation, 
the older woman started to leave 
the room, remarking: 
“Tl go and put on the percola- 
tor.” 
“Oh, don’t bother, Mrs. Doty,” 
said Allen. ‘*You look all right 


just the way vou are.” 


A New Factor to Reckon With 


“YVoevLp 


three bags with two ap- 


you rather have 
ples in each bag, or two bags with 


three 
teacher asked a pupil. 


apples in each bag?” a 
Whereupon,to the great surprise 
of the teacher, the lad replied: 


“Three bags with two apples in 


each bag.” 

“Why?” 

“Because there “d be one more 
bag to bust!” 


Monk: “ He y, duck your head! 


DRAWER 


A New Disease 
N unusual event stirred the negroes of a 
mountain town in the South, where last 
summer there was held for the first time a 
WwW idely advertised 
The darkies all be- 


gan asking one another what on earth this 


Chautauqua meeting, 


throughout the district. 


could be. 

Conspicuously flown from the flag-staff of 
the “hotel” 
* Chautauqua.” 


was a flag bearing the word 
Up to this establishment 
there drove one day an aged negro, peddling 
His eves encountered the flag 


its ominous slogan, which so alarmed 


vegetables. 
with 
him that he would not enter the hotel or even 
When the owner of 
the hotel finally appeared the old man asked: 

“Say, boss, what disease is you-all quar- 


get down from his seat. 


antined ag inst?” 


A Personage 
ANY persons will no doubt sympathize 
. with the perplexity of the little girl who 
sought out her father one evening with this 
query: 

* Daddie, who ts this Mr. Less that adver- 
tises so much? And he seems to deal in 
everything, too. Everywhere I go I see signs 
“Eat Less Bread,’ ‘Eat Less Sugar,” ‘Eat 
Less Meat.” 


Hi re comes an 
.s 
ae roplane 
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Mother Goose, Linguist 
M ARY’S mother was improving the shin- 
4 


ing hours with a little French conversa- 
Mary, 


irksome, 


tion, which aged four, was finding 


To some remark, hie r 
“Out, oui” at which Mary 


somewhat 
mother replied, 
said, in an exasperated tone: 

“Don't talk that pig talk to me.” 

“That isn’t pig talk, dear; it’s —”’ 

“Yes it is, too, mother. That’s just what 


the little pig said all the way home.’ 


Bad Bookeeping 

\ FARMER in Missouri ordered a fancy 
When the pig ar 
rived it was so small that the farmer sent it 
back with this note: 

“Dear Sitr,—From the comparative size 
of the pig and the bill, Pam forced to the con- 
clusion that you got them mixed. You should 


pig from a breeder. 


have sent the pig by mail and the bill by 
expre ss. 
Economic Information 
\ TEACHER in one of the lower gram- 
£% mar-school grades was telling her class 


ing upa two-dollar bill, she dwelt at lengthon 


the story of how our money is made. 
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the many things which were engraved upon 
its crisp surface. 
“What 


asked Jimmy, 


this *2B’ 
W ho had 


does stand for?” she 
been an attentive 
listener. 

“Two bucks,” was the ready reply. 

A Different Itinerary 
A SUNDAY-SCHOOL teacher, trving to 
4A impress her teaching about the future 
life upon the plastic minds of her vouthful 
pupils, asked that all those who wanted to go 
to heaven to stand up. Three-vear-old Dora 
alone remained seated. 

“Why, Dora!’ 
“all good little girls want to go to heaven. 
Whi don't vou?” 

“No, ma’am, we 
back to Detroit.” 


questioned the teacher, 


ain t goin’; we're goin’ 


The Easiest Way 
¥V' IUNG Collins from the West Was spend- 
ing the summer on the farm of his East- 
ern uncle, and offered to assist the farmer. 

They had been making hay one afternoon 
and after finishing a high haystack, the voung 
fellow called from the top: 

“Say, uncle, how am I 
going to get down?” 

The old farmer studied 
the problem a minute and 
finally solved it to his 
own satisfaction. 

“Oh, just shut vour eves 
and walk round a bit!” 


Virginibus Puerisque 
V OTHER was much in- 





. terested in the new 





friends Clarence had made 


during the first days of 





the new school term, and 
she questioned him rather 





closely about them. 





“Who is this 


Shine?” she asked. 


Louis 


Ts he 





= Mothe rs. wont you please speak to baby? 


the flj- pa pe ran there’s a lot o fli 





¢ waitin 


a good little boy?” 
He sure is!” was Clar- 
ence’s emphatic response. 
“Does he 
naughty words?” 
tinued the mother. 
“No, 


from Clarence, with equal 


ever use 


con- 
mother,” came 


She’s sitting emphasis, “‘and I am not 


to get going to teach him any!” 
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HIS Firestone Cord is built to 

the largest size established by 
the industry. It is so much bigger 
than usual standards that there is no 
comparison. Dealers everywhere say 
it “sells on sight.” 


Most Miles per Dollar 


Firestone 
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Finishing Touch 


1 
' 


lat completes the charm of good 
furniture is Johnson’s Prepared Wax. 


t} 
Ul 
¢ 


‘OI 


For the charm of good furniture 
lies not alone in the grace of out 
line, the grain of the wood or the 
richness of upholstery—rather in the 
exquisite cleanliness and smooth- 
ness of surface that bespeak in- 
telligent care. 


JOHN SON'S 


PREPARED WAX 


Johnson’s Wax imparts an artistic 
lustrous polish of great beauty and 
durability. It forms a_ protecting 
coat over the varnish, similar to the 
service rendered by plate glass over 
a desk or dresser top. 
Johnson's Prepared Wax has a form for 
every use. 
Paste—The perfect floor finish—wood, 
linoleum, tile or marble. 
Liquid—For polishing furniture, wood 
work, leather and m 
Powdered—F or perfect dancing floor 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
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C Jeans and Preserves Fine Upholstery 


ARCO WAND 


_ Vacuum — 


The thorough renovat ts and fabrics by this efficient vacuum cleaner 
] ind pr \ ae ness ot the color, “Alls tace or ground-in dust, dirt, lint an grit 
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. Beautiful for Generations’’ 


Stellite is one of the most beautiful of metals. 
It contains no iron, It is an alloy of semi- 
rare metals and there is so far no other 
metallurgical development that can be com- 
pared with it in beauty, in usefulness, in 
durability. It is the discovery of Elwood 
Haynes of Kokomo, Indiana, a metallurgist 
of international reputation. 

Stellite is an alloy of semi-rare metals. Knives 
made from it are harder than the hardest steel, 
have a richer and more beautiful luster than 
silver, and have the rust-resisting properties of 
platinum and gold. Fruit acids will not affect 
them andthey willneverlosetheirtemper. They 
will be sharp, stainless and beautiful for many 
generations. 


Each knife packed in an attractive box 


IN FOUR STYLES 


Stellite handle, stippled 

Stellite handle, plain °° 

Pearl handle, metallic ends ° 

Pear! handle, plain a om 6.00 


To secure one of these diamond hard, stainless, rust- 
proof knives, send order and check to 


The Haynes Stellite Company 
Kokomo, Indiana 
Send for the Story of Stellite 
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STELLITE 


Not Steel Bits lts Master | 





























.... The Master Metal’ 


Stellite knives are not offered as a substi- 
tute for silver. Stellite should not be re- 
garded as a substitute for any metal. 
Stellite knives have a value that cannot be 
computed in terms of other metals. 


All Stellite ware, of every kind, possesses un- 
usual distinction. The table knives, offered for 
the first time herewith, will add a new note of 
refinement to the dinner service. 


Stellite knives will not rust, stain, tarnish or 
corrode, Fruit acids will not affect them. They 
may be made sharper than the sharpest steel, 
and they will retain their edges longer than any 
steel. Stellite knives are more beautiful, more 
expressive than silver. They are guaranteed 
forever. 


Prices: Knives only, either Quaker or Flan- 

ders design, $25 the dozen, $15 the half 

dozen. To be had only from the patentees 
and sole manufacturers. 


The Haynes Stellite Company 


Kokomo, Indiana 





Send for the Story of Stellite 


Not Steel Bilt Its Master 
















ome Early to- 
anada this Year 


With a blaze of flowers and long sunny 
days, June swings over the glistening 
peaks into the Alpine Valleys of the Canadian 
Pacific Rockies. 
Sunny days that herald the four radiant 
months of the Canadian Summer offer the 
alluring charms of this Mountain Garden of 
the Giants to the tourist, the lover of the wild, 
the vacation seeker. 
Trails to walk and ride upon, roads tor tally-ho or 
motor, mile-high links for the golfer, peaks, snow- 
passes 1 glaciers for the Alpine climber, warm 


pools, luxurious 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC ILWAY 
Come Early and Stay Late ~ 


At 
Lake Louise 
a 


Canadian Pacific Passenger Offices 
and Agencies in the United States 


Atlanta, G 
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AZDA 


“Not the name ofa thing. but the mark of a service” 








Rehind the red glass— What? 


Tail-light dependability keeps the danger signal set as long as 
the switch is on. With the MAZDA Lamp there is a reliabil- 
ity which MAZDA Service has put into every lamp marked 
MAZDA—be sure there’s a MAZDA Lamp behind your red glass. 


MAZDA is the trademark of a MAZDA Service is centered in 





world-wide service to certain the Research Laboratories of the 
lamp manufacturers. Itsp. . General Electric Company at 
istoc tec +t and select scie Schenectady, N.Y. The trade 


and practical information 
concerning progress an 


mark MAZDA ci an appear 


only on lamps which meet 








devel the standards of MAZDA 
incar Service. Itis thus an as- 
factur “e) surance of quality This 
this inf w/ trademark is the property 
compa ti of tt General Electric 
cel this servi Compan 






BESEARCH LABORATORIES % GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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TL EINWAY 


e Instrument of the Immortals 





musical world. He was a composer, not of musi- 
cal scores, but of musical instruments. His master- 
work was a piano. Liszt wrote to him: “Even to my 
piano-weary fingers the Steinway affords a new delight.” 
From that day to this the Steinway has been the piano 
which the world has chosen to interpret the compo- 
sitions of the great. The music of the Immortals and 
the instrument of the Immortals live on together. They 
are inseparable. In homes where you find the one 
there also is the other. 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-109 E. 14th St. New York 


Subway Express Stations at the Door 


° YHREE score years ago a new genius burst upon the 
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FILLING SUMMER ens | 


and Promises—at Sloane’s! 





ie St Rugs sounds limited, but really it 1s meant to 

#3 embrace all manner of furniture and floor 
coverings for the lighter needs of Summer homes, 
whether one wishes to fill merely a nook, or to furnish 
a Summer retreat of pretensions. 


We shall not itemize the Sloane selections of Sum- 
mer furniture and floor coverings, for they embrace 
literally everything, and so itemizing is both impractical 
and unnecessary. 

What is of para- 

mount importance is 

Mae that the Sloane name 
f is a Promise of Quality 
which, however lim- 





ited or liberal your 
needs, will be relig- 


iously fulfilled. 


Furniture Makers 





Floor Coverings and Fabrics 
Interior Decorators 


Wa J. SLOANE 


FIFTH AVE & 47th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


2 ne LL TTR NK a 


PMO TES FS SE a 
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SVPOXV PIDQOLOCN 
('OILET ARTICLES 
Select your next gift of solid Ivory Fiberloid 


ie engraves beautifully and may be 
inlaid with contrasting enamels. Wi 
not dent, break or tarnish. Sold in sets 
or singly by high grade dealers. 

Fiberloid stamped on each piece like 
“Sterling” on silver, stands for solid goods 
and superior workmanship. 

The booklet “Beautiful Fairfax"’ con- 
taining tacts for the fair, will be sent 
upon request. 

The FIBERLOID CORPORATION 


ing Department 





INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS 


Dominion lvory Co 
Toronto, Canada 


sles Rooms 
1 Ave., New York 
































The beauty, dignity, and rich coloring of Handel Lamps are 


{2 the inspiration of artists who glory in creating. Their fash- 
ioning from durable materials is entrusted only to the skill of 

master craftsmen. And so a Handel Lamp is a lasting, delight- 

QINPs ful part of your home. The lamp illustrated is Number 6785. 


Look for Handel name on every lamp. A dealer 
near you has them. His name on request. 


THE HANDEL COMPANY, 380 East MAIN STREET, MERIDEN, CONN. 








F the two recog- 
nized types of 
Vacuum Clean- 
ers on tne market 
both are found in the 
Electric Sweeper- 


Vac 


One cleans by suction a/one. 





The other cleans by suction and 
by Motor Driven Brush also. 


WHY NOT HAVE 
BOTH TYPES 
AT THE PRICE OF ONE 


IR egy. @ 
) WEEPER-VAC 


WITH -MOTOR-DRIVEN-BRUSH 











Turn that Lever to the left and 
you have the type that cleans by 
suction a/one (and as powerful 
suction as any possesses) 


Turn that Lever to the right 
and you have the type that 
cleans by a combination of that 
same powerful suction and the 
correctly speeded Motor Driven 
Brush. 


==". A Word as to the 
MOTOR DRIVEN BRUSH 


This means that the electric motor (and not your muscle) keeps the brush 
revolving. 





Ask for our most elaborate book ever written 
on Vacuum Cleaners. It’s Free! 


PNEUVAC COMPANY, Dept. 7, Worcester, Massachusetts 
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Columbia 


Records ‘ 








Exquisite Instrumental Solos 
By Exclusive Columbia Artists 


The vivid music of the violin as played by 
these world-famous masters, all the sparkling 
brilliancy of these pre-eminent pianists, the 
deep, enchanting tones of this foremost 
‘cellist’s playing— all this marvelous music 
is yours upon the records of their art which 
they make for Columbia exclusively. , 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New Yorx 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 














Eddy Brown 


Violinist 


Pablo Casals 


Cellist 





Percy Grainger 


Pianist 


Josef Hofmann 


Pianist 


‘t mn mt TTT a ee Tn z 


Sascha Jacobsen 


Violinist 


Toscha Seidel 


Violinist 


Eugen Ysaye 
Violinist 

















The Stripe Around 
the Savages Bowl 


RT is man’s expression of the need of 
the beautiful. 

That stripe around the savage’s bowl 
adds nought to the ease of eating, but it 
gratifies a need of maker and user alike. 

Nor is the reading easier because the 
white margin at the bottom of the page 
in a well-made book is deeper than the 
margin at the top, nor because of an 
appropriate binding or the subtle balance 
of a title page. Yet even though one 
fails to realize it, such things add to his 
pleasure in reading. He widens the horizon 
of satisfaction who learns to appreciate 
the good qualities of a book, apart from 
the message it brings him. 

Both esthetic and practical is the 
mission of the paper in books. The eye 
is gratified by such papers as Warren’s 
Olde Style and Library Text. Still more 
important is the high visibility given to 
even the smallest type. 

An excellent example of a book done 
on Warren’s Olde Style is G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons’ edition of Roberts’ ‘‘Cyclopedia of 
Social Usage.’’ Many of the best modern 
editions of standard works you will find 
printed on Warren’s Standard Papers. 


Ss. D. WARREN COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Better Paper Better Printing 





Warren's 


x oa |S gas 
UEX'STANDARD ka 


Printing Papers 
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| COLORBLENDE ROOFS Asbestos/ 


Acosta MANVILLB 
ation 


orblende Roofs are Asbestos Ready Roof ing, Built- 
I le i. “ae ther U Pp Ast restos Roofin lg C ,ofrru- 
Johns-ManvilleAsbestosRox ngs: _ Asbestos Roofing. 
Ser ata lende Booklet 
v. _ JOHNS- MANVI LLE CO., New Yo ' 
10 Factories— Branches in 63 La Cities. For Canada: Canadi: an Johns ae an . Ltd., Toronto 


we arislocial Of Lire-sale VOOMNS 


JOHNS- “MANVILLE ASBESTOS SHINGLES 
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MUSEUM OF ART 


JOHN DAVEY 


f Tree 


Surgery 
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Drexel, Newport, R. 1., reproduced from an original painting in oil. 


trees was entrusted to the demonstrated skill of Davey Tree Surgeons 


HOSE fine old trees, those towering monarchs that stand vigil over your es- 
"hams —how have they withstood the winter? The howling blasts have rocked 

their stalwart trunks, tons of ice and snow have dragged down their sturdy 
limbs—only the physically perfect ones have a chance to escape serious injury, 
and some of them are harmed. Perhaps some of your trees—trees that you have 
learned to love, trees that are an integral part of your landscape—have been 
branded with premature death. Bravely they will put forth buds and tiny leaves, 
will simulate the appearance of health and strength—and yet be suffering from 
fatal injuries both visible and invisible. Last winter's tearing winds may have 
weakened their structures, internal decay may be at work—and yet you may 
remain unsuspecting until some later storm sends them crashing to the earth. 


Only the skilled Tree Surgeon, the seasoned practitioner who knows the anatomy 
of the tree and its troubles as the physician knows the human body, can be sure, 
The demonstrated skill and established responsibility of Davey Tree Surgeons is 
your safeguard, Their years of wide public service, their methods of proved value, 
their thorough training in an organization of recognized stability, will fulfill your 
highest expectations. They have satisfied the most exacting clientele in America, 
A careful examination of your trees will be made by appointment. 


THE DAVEY TREE Expert Co., Inc., 905 Elm St., Kent, Ohio 
RRANCH OFFICES WITH TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS 


New York City, Astor Court Building; Chicago, Westminster Bldg.; Philadelphia, Land 
Title Bldg.; and Boston. Write nearest office 







Permanent representatives available in x, Boston, Spri i . r 
Ha Stamford, Albany, Poug Jam a, Montclair, New York, 
Harrisburg, Baltimore, Washingt hmond, Toronto, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. rvuis. Canadian address : 905 Laugauchitere West, Montreal. 





TREE SURGEONS 





Every 
represe? 


ng themseives 


DAVEY 


rae s in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc.,and the public is cautioned against those falsely 
An agreement made with the Davey Company and not with an individual is certain evidence of genuineness 


























BRING -THE-GLORIOUS-OUTDOORS 
Tear a leaf from 


natures Own book as a Suide 
for the color Schemes of your rooms 


INDOORS. 


E offer you a book that will 

promptly help youdo it. Help 
you in such an easy way, you will 
wonder why you have foregone so 
long the joys it makes possible. 


[he book takesten wild flowers, 
and from their wondrous harmony 
tones, suggests treatments for your 
walls woodwork,rugs,draperies and 
furnishings. You can carry out the 
ideas in a simple, inexpensive way 

or makethem as costly as you in- 
cline. Ineither case your rooms will 
havethatrestfulcharm and colorcon- 





~~ 


tentment of the glorious outdoors. 

The name of the book is ‘Home 
Color Harmonies’. It is beautifully 
printed in many colors. ‘The text is 
just ample enough to tell you just 
what you wantto know. The many 
etching-like pen and ink illustra- 
tions are as attractive as they are 
suggestion-filled. 

As you have imagined, it was 
costly to prepare, which precludes 
its broadcast distribution. ‘That is 
why we ask you to send 25c with 
your welcome request for a copy 


Tee Lowe Brothers capany 


500 E. THIRD STREFT, DAYTON, OHIO 


Boston New York Jersey City Chicago 


Atianca 


Kansas City 


Minneapolis Toronvo 
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ROM the beauties of spring to beauty of spring 
suspension is not a far cry after all, for blos- 
soms carry no thrills to the motorist whose spirit 
is racked by the torture of travel ina hard riding car. 
Mercer was designed to hold the road at top speed. Low 
hung and superbly proportioned as between its sprung and 
unsprung weight it insures to its passengers the full delight 
of every landscape, every fragrance, every bit of color — 
unspoiled by jolts and jars that concentrate attention on 
one’s own discomfort and draw the veil between the sufferer 

and the natural glories he was meant to revel in. 
Mercer is a Hare’s Motors product. The fundamental 

virtues are all there. 
MERCER MOTORS COMPANY 
amd te 
HARE’S MOTORS, INC 

16 West 61st Street New York City 








ESTEY PIANOS 








New Art Catalog on Request 
ESTEY PIANO COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


RETAIL SHOWROOMS: THE WELTE STUDIOS 
5 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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— Pyralin 


of the dressing-table 


HERE is about Ivory Pyralin that 
atmosphere of good taste which de- 


lightful design and exquisite coloring 
always give. Its constant usefulness is an 





added reason for its immediate appeal. exclusive in lv 
Ivory Pyralin comes in complete sets 

with every latest accessory for the dress 

ing-table. All of its exclusive designs 

are standard so that, if preferred, one 

n obtain a few pieces and add to the 

set later 


Each piece is marked with the name, 
“Ivory Pyralin,” in tiny letters. It will 
not tarnish, chip or break; it is easily 
cleaned and is quite the finest in every 

. respect. You will find it at the leading 
merchants’. 


. % PON E NEMOURS & COMPANY, Inc., Sates Dept,, Pyratin Diviston, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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| Security plus charm for your 
| own front door 





HE stout resistance of Sargent Hardware to forceful entry 
makes your home what it should be—a safe place ior your 
family to live in. 










In addition Sargent possesses a charm in which there is 
elegance not overdone—a charm that is unobtrusive and refined. 


Sargent Hardware never clashes with its surroundings if 
properly chosen. There is a design for every style of architec- 
ture. The Sargent Book of Designs illustrates these many | 

ey designs. Send for a copy and choose, with 


4 











BS your architect, the one which meets your archi- 
PA 45 tectural requirements. 
dL Sargent Screen Door Closers 
\ Screen doors, if they are to be of use, must be kept closed. 
Sargent Screen Door Closers not only keep screen doors closed, 
(we nerves. No rebounding to weaken locks and hinges. They work 
N “f, a on the same principle and are of the same high quality and work- 
~—< Sa manship as the Sargent Liquid Door Closers. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Hardware Manufacturers 


| 
but do so quickly and quietiy. No slam banging to get on your | 
| 
| 
30 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. | 
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Quality Fittings for Every Building c 


ba| Every building, small or large, should be planned for | 
| 





i 

maximum comfort, convenience and durability, and a 
P this applies particularly to the plumbing, heating, ven- - 
1 @€=s._ tilating and sanitary fixtures. aS 
; 

| 


i CRANE 


high-quality products, backed up by Crane national 
service, make it possible to equip a small cottage or a 
great public building with equal assurance of detailed 
satisfaction, and with ample choice of types and design 
in each instance. 


the country are ready to give practical assistance in select- 
ing the proper fixtures for any purpose. Call upon them. 


Literature covering any desired CRANE PRODUCTS on request 
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| Experts in the numerous Crane exhibit rooms throughout 
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~ Murphy =% 


Univerni 


/mpervious to Boiling 


EAUTY of course, but cleanly, sanitary beauty—beauty that 









endures—that is every woman’s ideal of home decoration. 


This Spring, use Univernish. Use it on a// woodwork. Use 


it because it is beautiful, but more important still, because it stays 
beautiful under repeated scrubbings with boiling water. 
Use Univernish in kitchen and bathroom, on outside of door 


n hall and vestibule floors, on window sills, on table tops—wher 


: ver woodwork is exposed to water, boiling hot or cold, hot liquids ee 
| f all kinds, ammonia, alcohol or powerful cleaning agents which oRe 


lestroy ordinary varnish. But this is not all. Wherever, Gr 
ut-doors or in, you want a varnish for Aard service under 
conditions, Univernish will do the work. 











We authorize your dealer to refund the pur- 
chase price if you try a can of Univernish and it 
turns white or otherwise fails to please you. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


NEWARK CHICAGO 
} The Dougal! Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal 
ii Canadian Associate 
| 
‘ 
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Murph: 


Dark 
Oak 
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| Murphy 


for over fifty years an 
invisible preserver of 
beautiful surfaces. 









































Scene in one f the Her 
cules Powder Company’s 


packing houses, 


The Dynamite Maker 
and the Food Supply 


The dynamite maker’s service to all of us does not con- 
sist solely of placing explosives in the hands of the miner 
for the production of our coal ard metals. The labor of 
these men in the Hercules plants is also closely connected 
with the most fundamental of all industries—agriculture. 
Their work helps to provide the food that nourishes us. 


With the increase in the country’s population, new 
agricultural lands are required to sustain it, and these are 
being secured by reclaiming our vast areas of stump and 
swamp land. Hercules Dynamite is being used exten- 
sively in developing these sources of food supply that 
have hitherto lain dormant and unproductive. 


The sixty million acres of swamp land in this country— 
now a menace to public health—await the product of the 
dynamite maker to transfer them into fertile, productive 
farms. It has been stated by Government authorities 
that one man with dynamite can dig as much ditch as 
six men with picks and shovels. 


In many sections of the country, our Agricultural 
Service Men are demonstrating the use of explosives to 
land owners and contractors. If you desire further in- 
formation. write the Agricultural Department of the 
Company at Wilmington, Delaware. ‘‘Progressive 


Cultivation’’, a 68-page booklet, gives full information 
HERCULE about the use of explosives for agricultural purposes. 
POWDERS HERCULES POWDER. co 


Chicago St. Louis New York 
Pittsburg.Kan. Denver Hazleton, Pa. 





} San Francisco Salt Lake City plin 
Chattanooga Pittsburgh. Pa. Wilmington, Del. 
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“Two Things” 


. “ . . ° 
says the Luxeberry Painter, are essential to real success. One is the making 
of a good reputation, and the other the ability to keep it good after you’ve 
made it. The world is full of one-timers who couldn’t stand the strain.” 


In all varnish products Berry Brothers’ label means constant, uniform quality 
—the same in the thousandth can as in the first. That’s because Berry 
Brothers have devoted the same skill and effort to maintaining their reputation 
as they did to making it over sixty years ago. 


For every varnish need—industrial or home—there’s 
a Berry Brothers’ product. Write for handsomely 
illustrated booklet ‘Beautiful Homes’ sent free 
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y Worlds Largest Makers — 
-/arnishes and Paint Specialties 
Detroit, Michigan Walkerville, Ontario 
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Ventilatin 


Porch Shades EN LOSED with Vudor Ventilating Porch 
Shade 
ful 





Ss, your porch becomes a delight- 
place in which to enjoy the out-of-doors 


1 1 1 
give you a sleepir g porch also without 


You can see passers-by but they cannot see you. You can lounge 


] } 
negligee all day long protected from the glare and heat 





\ lor Por Shad ire 1 le f wood slats beautifully stained in permanent 
T > top of every Vudor Porch 5S 
ex e Vudor teature-——gives perfect ventilation. 


Write us f lor and the name of your local dealer. 


280 Mills Street HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION Janesville, Wis. 


SELF- HANGING 





i {| VENTILATING PORCH SHADES. |. 
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Brings the cool of 
the far north right to you 


Prepare now, as we are approaching summer, to keep 
your home—as well as your office-—cool and comfor- 
table even during the most unpleasantly hot of the 
days that are ahead. 

People never yet have seemed fully to realize that they 
need not suffer from summer’s heat. 

Get Dayton Durable Fans right away for every room 


in the house—and you will not know what it means to 
be uncomfortable. 


Dayton Durable Fans 


Send for descriptive circulars and learn what Electric 
Fans are good for in winter as well as in summer 




















**Art is Long—and Time is Fleeting’’ 





May—1920 
THE TWENTIETH BIRTHDAY NUMBER OF 


THEATRE MAGAZINE 


A storehouse of theatrical memories: 
A dramatic chronicle covering twenty years: 


A reminder of plays that thrilled, plays that 
touched the hearts, and plays that made 
you ache from laughter: 


A photographic glimpse of players as they 
were, and as they are: 


A Volume for Posterity—reviving the past 
and mirroring the present: 


The Largest and Finest Issue of the Most 
Elaborately Illustrated Publication in America 


THEATRE MAGAZINE, 6 East 39th Street, New York 


Enclosed find $2.00 to cover my subscription, 8 months, beginning 
with the May—20th Birthday Number. 


Name Address 
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Projecting the world through a lens 


HE motion picture and the stereopticon— 

made possible by lenses! Lenses to record 
history or story, lenses to project them! 
Approximately 120,000,000 feet of film shown 
by them daily to millions of people in 
America’s theatres! 


And through lenses we are whisked o'er the 
seven seas—into dreamlands and real lands— 
into the midst of raging battle, or into the 
peaceful love of a childish paradise. 


And through lenses are flashed upon the screen; 
the miracles of growing plant life and the secrets 
of the microscope, made still larger that all 
may see. 
All the strange, new worlds within worlds— 
the worlds of industry, of medicine, of fiction, 
of love, of war, of truth—all these are brought 
to all the people, because there are lenses— 
those bits of marvel glass, marvelously ground 
—that do weird things with light. 
That this institution has been the leader in Jens 
and other optical development since the middle 
of the last century, is our incentive to maintain 
that leadership, and do even more, ‘‘that eyes 
may see better and farther.”’ 

Write for liter ature om any opti al product im 


Which you are inieresied,. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 


Makers of Fyeglass 


a 
s, Microscopes, Balopticons, I 
Engineering and other Optical l 


- ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
nd Spectacle Lenses, Photographic 
tnoculars and 
nstruments. 
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MAN’S MOTOR CAR 
one of his personal possession 
If it is commonplace it stamps him ; 
a man of little or no discriminatio: 
If it is “gaudy,” it proclaims his bad 
taste and lack of refinement. 


As a consequence, well-bred peop! 
insist upon a compromise betwee 
these two extremes. 


They demand individuality in thei 
Motor Cars. But it is the quiet, un 
pretentious individuality that char 
acterizes a Patrician the world over 
They demand “smartness” in thei 
Motor Cars—but it is the smartnes: 
of exquisite design, luxurious appoint 
ment and finished detail. 


In a word, they demand just such : 
car as the Paige—“The Most Beauti 
ful Car in America.” 


PaiGe-Detrorr Motor Car Co., Detror 


Manufacturers of Motor Cars and Motcr Trucks 
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ORDAN cars are built by men 


who love their work and express 
pride in its execution. 


The personality of this motor car 
which has brought national recogni- 
tion, cannot be defined in terms of 


mere mechanical units, 


No single attribute of quality can 
express its dominating appeal. 

Better say that it possesses a certain 
kind of honest goodness which en- 
ables it to serve adequately in a prac- 
tical way, those admirable people who 
can never be happy with common- 
place things. 


JORDAN MOTOR CAR CO., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 

















HE great de Pachmann described the tone of the Chickering as 
“like an exquisite human voice”. It possesses a haunting beauty that is 
distinctly its own. Its richness and power, its sweetness and delicacy, 
have made it famous wherever music is known. ~ ~ ~ - 
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OXEhickerimgyo- Made at the Great Chickering 


— 
nay : D) Factories. Boston, Massachusetts 
Pianos~m 


The Chirker g cevth the Amps 


reproduces in your bome the playing of the world’s greatest pranists and all the music you love best, ideally interpreted 




















Painting after House by Jose-Balz Co., Archite@s 


The Economic cAdvantages 


of the HOUSE of BRICK 


A’F-BA 
USE FACE BRICK 
— it Pays 


| “The Story of Brick” 


EPAIRS, depreciation, fire-safety, insurance 
rate and fuel costs are the factors that 
determine the investment value of your home- 
building. The savings which the Face Brick house 
gives you in respect to these factors cancel, in a few 
years, the slight difference in first-cost over cheaper 
types of construction. Its beauty, too, has an 
economic value, in case you ever wish to sell or 
rent. You will find a full discussion of these mat- 
ters in “The Story of Brick.” Send for it now. 


The American Face Brick Association 
1140 Westminster Building, Chicago 








She Superfine Small Car 


HE Templar Car is all 

that is claimed for a 
‘*Superfine Small Car’’ in 
quality of material, perfection 
in workmanship, refinement 
of detail and performance 
under any circumstances. 


THE TEMPLAR MOTORS CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
**The Pioneer Builders of Quality Small Cars ’ 
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““COLUMBIA”’ 


has always been an 
honored name on Batteries 


. OLUMBIA was already an honored 
y name on electric batteries when the 
automobile was a curious novelty. 


When a storage battery was needed for = 
5 automobiles, experienced motorists, auto- ~ 
, motive engineers, and electrical experts 
naturally looked to Columbia for the most 
serviceable battery, and the one with 
longest life. 


Hundreds of thousands of Columbia Stor- 
age Batteries now in daily service have 
justified the faith placed in our product. 


Absence of untried and experimental fea- 
tures renders Columbia Storage Batteries 
practically immune from usual battery 
troubles. 














Continuous service under the most trying 
conditions, and exceptionally long life, are 
proof positive that the battery itself is the 
result of the highest engineering skill in 
designing and the use of the finest quality 
materials in manufacture. 





The high regard in which Columbia Stor- 
age Batteries are held, while a source of 
great pride to us, serves to indicate that 
your next new storage battery may safely 
be a Columbia. 








NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Cleveland, Ohio San Francisco, Calif. 


Canadian Nationa! Carbon Co., Limited, 
Toronto, Canada ! 


Columbia 


Sforage Batteries 
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(CHALMERS 


WITH HOT SPOT AND RAM’S-HORN 














— 


; 

| he Chalmers Coupe is in every sense a distinctly smart 

“and luxurious car From its graceful ana beautiful ex 
terior lines to the decorative treatment and appointments 
of the interior there is a dignity which bespeaks re- 
finement and will make this car the choice of people 
of good taste. ae om a od 





CHALMERS MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
CHALMERS MOTOR CO: OF CAN,, LTD., WINDSOR, ON] 























Honest Effort is the Basis of 
Mohawk Goodness 


The basic reason why Mohawk Tires are now considered 
by men who know tires to be the highest quality tires 
made today is this— From its beginning seven years ago, 
the Mohawk organization has steadfastly refused to be led 
away by the glamour of big production and mysterious 
cost-cutting secret processes and methods. 

We have maintained that the true basis for tire quality is to 
use only the best rubber and fabric the world’s markets 
afford—-use a generous quantity of them—employ only 
the pick of the country’s tire workers and to constant- 
ly strive for greater factory efficiency. 

The fact that today wherever tires are discussed you hear 
only the highest commendation for Mohawks, is the best 
proof of the soundness of this policy. 


wy 
Good dealers everywhcre handle them. 


MOHAWK RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 


New York i Boston Atlanta 
Kansas City D San Francisco Los Angeles 









DISTEEL WHEELS 


Ke Dheels that Complete the Car 


Lj Wheels are pre-eminent. because they are 
designed by American Engineers to meet the 
severest American road-conditions and the most 
discriminating American taste. 

The Inward-Dish of the Disteel Wheel adds Beauty 
and Distinction to the motor car and new tactors 
of Security and Economy to Luxurious Motoring. 


DETROIT PRESSED STEEL COMPANY 


DETROIT, 
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Macbeth green visor lenses combine the safety that laws compel with 
the consideration that courtesy requires. They permit no blinding rays 
to discomfort other drivers. ‘They mark a gentleman’s car. 

The Macbeth prisms control and direct the light in a brilliant shaft, 
straight and far ahead, in wide, uniform illumination. All upward 
beams are redirected down at the correct angle on the road. No ray 
escapes to dazzle or confuse, The light is placed where it is wanted. 


The principle of Macbeth has national endorsement for battleships 
and lighthouses as well as motor cars. The green visors add a touch 
of distinctive elegance to every car and on every one they are signals 
of safety and courtesy. Put them on yours. 

Oo 
Price per pair $5.25—Denver and West $5.75—Canada $6— Winnipeg and West $6.50 


MACBETH-EVANS GLASS COMPANY, Pittsburgh 
Branch Offices in: Roston; Bu ffalo; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; New York 
Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; San Francisco 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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CHANDLER SIX 


Famous For lis Marvelous Motor 








Why So Many Prefer 
the Chandler Six 


Ss appeal of the handsome Chandler motor, simplifying control of the car in 
Sedan and Coupe is far-reaching trafic and adding no end of pleasure to 
among men and women who are appre- 
ciative of the better qualities of motor 
car design and construction and finish. 
The beauty of line and snug comfort 
and fine upholstering and finish naturally — ; 
appeal to them in a great degree. But they used. ‘I he Sedan, quite the most AtETACtIVEe 
all appreciate quite as much the ease of of sedans, seats seven persons in pertect 
driving the Chandler Six, the unusual comfort or five without the use of the 
flexibility of the power of its marvelous folding spring-cushioned chair seats. 


open-road driving. 

The Chandler Coupe seats three per- 
sons in luxurious comfort, or four when 
the large deep-cushioned auxiliary seat is 


The Chandler car, in all models, is more fairly 
priced than any other car of similar quality 


SIX BEAUTIFUL TYPES OF BODY 


Seven Passenger Touring Car, $1895 Four-Passenger Roadster, $1895 
Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1975 
Seven-Passenger® ‘dan, $2895 Four-Passenger Coupe, $2795 Limousine, $3395 


(All prices f 0.b. Cleveland, Ohio) 
Dealers in all Principal Cities and Hundreds of Towns 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O. 


Export Department: 5 Columbus Circle, New York Cable Address: “CHANMOTOR” 
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Amho Absorbent White Lisle 


OUR skin has to remain cool and 
dry when you wear AMHO 
Absorbent White Lisle Body 
Clothing—made of surgically 
clean absorbent cotton, which 
gently absorbs, like a sponge; then 
dissipates the moisture through 
evaporation. 


AMHO 
Body Cothing 


Means Better Underwear 


AMERICAN HOSIERY COMPANY 
NEW BRITAIN (Established 1868) CONNECTICUT 


Makers of fine knitted underwear for men, women and children 
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for the well- 


dressed American 


LER-ROCHESTER. 


ROCHESTER 
he city : 


Send for your Style Book to L. Adier, Bros. 


DLER-ROSHEST 
Base CLOTHES 


Every worker in Rochester strives with hand or brain 
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W.L.DOUGLAS NAME AND THE RETAIL 

PRICE IS PLAINLY STAMPED ON THE 

7 GOLES OF EVERY PAIR OF SHOES BE- 
Ju FORE THEY LEAVE THE FACTORY THis 
4 PROTECTS THE WEARER AGAINST 
HIGH PRICES AND UNREASON- 

ABLE PROFITS 


WHEN ELEVEN YEARS 
BOY WHO PEGGED SHOES 
HAD TO WHEEL LE 
MATERIALS FROM TOW 
STANCE OF AB 
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BOYS’ 
SHOES 
$4.50 
$5.00 
$5.50 




















W.L.Douglas shoes are sold through 107 of our own stores direct 
to the wearer at one profit. All middlemen’s and manufacturing 
profits are eliminated. W.L.Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the money in this country. 
W. L. Douglas name and the retail price stamped on the bottom 
guarantees the best shoes in style, comfort and service that can 
be produced for the price. 


tamping the price on every pair of shoes 

as a protection against high prices and 
unreasonable profits is only one example of 
the constant endeavor of W. L. Douglas to 
protect his customers. W.L. Douglas name 
on shoes is his pledge that they are the 
best in materials, workmanship and_ style 
possible to produce at the pnce. For 
twenty-six years it has been our practice 
to sell W. L. Douglas shoes in our own 
stores with only one profit. This has saved 
the wearers millions of dollars. 


"The quality of W.L. Douglas productis guar- 

anteed by more than40 years experience in 
making fine shoes. The smart styles are the 
leadersin the fashion centers of America. They 
are made in a well-equipped factory at Brock- 
ton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoe- 
makers, under the direction and supervision of 
experienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for the 
price that money can buy. The retail prices 
are the same everywhere. They cost no more 
in San Francisco than they do in New York. 














W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides our own stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
you, take no other make. Order direct from the factory. Send 
for booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.— Insist upon having W. L. Doug- President 

las shoes. The name and price is ——— a4 W.L.Douglas Shoe Co., | 
134 Spark Street, 

or mutilated, BEWARE OF F y, Brockton, Mass. 


stamped on the sole. If it pee oon " ene 
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PRINCE 


“ARROW 
COLLAR 


for Spring. 
































Cluctt Peabody eT (8. Inc. Makers, Foy. NY. 
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The Road to Worthwhile Investments 


T may be a pleasant road, simple to find and follow, or it 

may be found after much seeking. It is a road paved with 
sound advice-advice based upon experience, special study, 
and investigation. 


DOO. 


FGI TORI ae 


Uiinennscott in 


A careful investor, for years a client of this Company, says, 
“T am seeking only sound advice. I look upon each of my 
talks with a National City Company man as another of the 


> 


TEL 


= 


guide posts on my way.’ 


—<———= 


In each of our offices you will find representatives well 
qualified to discuss with you your investment problems. Backed 
by the service of a nation-wide organization, these men are 
equipped to recommend the securities which best meet your 
requirements. 


TT 


TURAN 


This help may be had for the asking. No matter how 
much or how little you have to invest, you will be welcome. 
You will find our office by turning to the telephone book in any 
one of more than 50 leading cities. 


err 


Meanwhile let us send you our Bond Offerings for May, 
which lists more than go bonds, short term notes, and preferred 
stocks, each of which is recommended as an investment attrac- 


tive in its class. Ask for T.-127 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


A NATIONAL INVESTMENT SERVICE—More than 50 correspondent 


offices in the leading cities connected by about 10,000 miles of private wires. 
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Encouraging Developments 


and 


of the Past Month 


Tendencies 


JOHN GRANT DATER 


#220ME of the hesitation 
Seite S 3 and uncertainty which 
» prevailed in financial 
and commercial circles 
during January and 
February have passed 
“ away, but the spirit of 
conservatism which characterized the 
markets during the brief interval of re- 
cession at the outset of the year has not 
entirely disappeared. That such should 
be the case is not surprising for, despite 
the growth of a more cheerful sentiment, 
engendered by the return of spring and 
a number of constructive happenings 
some of which, admittedly, are of con- 
siderable importance—the fundamental 
situation has undergone little change and 
leaves very much to be desired. Chief 
among the restraining influences are the 
continued stringency of money and the 
well-nigh universal expectation of a 
drastic and far-reaching industrial re- 
adjustment. The latter springs, natu- 
rally, from a realization of the fact that 
prices cannot go on expanding indefi- 
nitely when the enhancement is the re- 
sult in large part of diminished produc- 
tion, high wages, inefficiency, and waste. 


A TEMPERED OPTIMISM 


LTHOUGH unsupported by any 
general yielding in values as yet, 
and even in the face of some further 
advances, the widely entertained belief 
that prices must fall eventually is finding 
a reflection in the greater caution with 





which merchants and manufacturers are 
buying for distant delivery and the in- 
creasing reluctance with which men en- 
ter into long-term contracts. No one 
can foretell, of course, when or in what 
way the break will come; it may and 
possibly it will be deferred for a consid- 
erable interval, for there seems to be an 
actual of supplies of many 
things and the purchasing power of the 
wage-workers appears to be undimin- 
ished. But that deflation will come in 
due course is ine vit able. The so-called 
“vicious circle’ now in full swing; 
high prices acting as the lever to advance 
wages, and increased wages resulting in 
still higher prices, and the merry 
gzme proceeds. But there is a limit to 
such performances and it must be nearer 
at hand. Increased production and re- 
duced costs are essential to prosperity, 
not the reverse, and the 
will assert itself in time. 


shortage 


IS 


so) 


economic law 


UT in the mean while a recovery has 

been noted in general business. 
The improvement originated in retail 
buying, and in this respect it resembles 
the revival that followed the dull inter- 
val which ensued after the signing of the 
armistice. The manufacturers, mer- 
chants, at first hand, and jobbers were 
quite prepared for a general price read- 
justment at that time, but they under- 
estimated the buying power of the agri- 
cultural and wage-working classes, en- 
riched enormously by the war. It was 
the purchases of the latter that checked 








the force of reaction in January, 1919, 
and their buying is the chief sustaining 
influence now. The recent change for the 
better came suddenly, almost overnight, 
in fact, and was due to a combination 
of circumstances. In the order of their 
occurrence, though possibly not in rela- 
tion to their importance, came in rapid 
succession a number of constructive or 
stimulating developments, including the 
return of the railways to their lawful 
owners, without serious objection from 
either capital or labor; a rapid recovery 
in sterling exchange, and several decisions 
of a favorable character by the United 
States Supreme Court. 


RECOVERY IN EXCHANGE 


( F the foregoing the matter of most 
) direct and immediate influence in 
financial and business circles was the 
improvement in sterling exchange. This 
because the depreciation of foreign re- 
mittance rates throughout the winter 
had exerted a depressing influence, under 
the widely entertained belief that the 
decline was destined to continue and 
that it would result eventually in cur- 
tailing exports and stimulating imports. 
The final outcome of such an opera- 
tion, naturally, would be an accumula- 
tion of merchandise of both foreign and 
domestic manufacture, falling prices, 
and reduced profits, idle machinery, and 
ultimately a large unemployment. of 
labor. Europe is indebted to this coun- 
try to such an enormous extent on ac- 
count of merchandise exports, Govern- 
ment credits and loans placed here that 
seemingly there was no limit to the pos- 
sible decline in exchange. 


T was freely predicted, for example, 
that sterting would touch $3, and as 

a matter of fact the London remittance 
sold at $3.18 on February 4th against a 
normal par of $4.865¢ to the pound. 
Upon the same occasion frances sold at 
15.20 to the dollar against a normal par 
of 5.181 ¢ to the dollar. Exchange turned 
upwards, suddenly, a few days later, and 
by the end of February sterling had 
recovered to 3.40';. The subsequent 
movements were characterized by great 
irregularity, violent advances alternat- 
ing with severe reactions; but the gen- 
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eral tendency has been towards improve- 
ment and sight drafts on London sold as 
high as 4.00 at the beginning of April. 
The movement was such that even in- 
expert observers were convinced that 
something important was impending in 
international financial affairs, and it de- 
veloped speedily that this concerned the 
determination of Great Britain and 
France to redeem the $500,000,000 An- 
glo-French five-vear loan at maturity 
next October. 





ANGLO-FRENCH BOND REDEMPTION 


OTHING seemed less likely only a 

short time ago than that the two 
governments would be able to meet this 
indebtedness at maturity. Their finan- 
cial affairs were known to be very seri- 
ously complicated; specie payments 
had, to all intents and purposes, been 
suspended, and their desire to forego 
even the payment of interest for a num- 
ber of years upon the credits granted 
them by this country was well known. 
In consequence leading bankers, both 
here and abroad, believed not only that 
the Anglo-French loan, but other ma- 
turing foreign loans, would have to be 
deferred as to payment until a more con- 
venient season. Acting under this the- 
ory, foreign exchange, particularly ster- 
ling bills, was sold heavily for future 
delivery and a large short account was 
built up. Without doubt these offerings 
had much to do with the recent heavy 
depreciation of foreign remittance rates. 
Expert observers were skeptical over the 
first rumors that the loan would be 
paid and that some part of the payment 
would be in gold, for they were unable 
to figure out how the foreign govern- 
ments could obtain the precious metal. 


UT the report that the obligation 

would be met on its due date was 
speedily confirmed by the Chancellor of 
the British Exchequer, who announced 
in Parliament that the debt would be 
paid off and, so far as it was necessary 
or desirable, the payment would be made 
in gold. How Great Britain with her 
scanty supplies of specie has been able 
to arrange the matter is not yet clear, 
but it is possible that the English banks 
have pooled their resources, and that 
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—in London 


Lonpon is more than a seat 
of empire—it is a capital of 
finance and commerce. And 
America’s world-wide for 
eign trade and financial in 
terests make it more essen- 
tial than ever that the great 
financial centers 
and New York 


tion in close relationship. 


London 
shall func- 


This Company has two Lon- 
don Offices, the first having 
been established more than 


twenty yearsago. They are 
American banks conducted 
on American lines. 


American concerns doing 
business abroad can enjoy 
an unusual advantage in the 
interest rates paid on bal- 
ances maintained with this 
Company in London. In 
addition, they are afforded 
facilities for complete bank- 
ing service, and for credit 


and trade information. 








Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Paris 


New York London Liverpool Havre Brussels 


Capital and Surplus $50,000,00« Resources more than $800,000,000 
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they are anticipating some assistance 
from France. Not unnaturally the Chan- 
cellor’s announcement, which coincided 
with some small purchases of gold in 
London for American account, influ- 
enced an active “buying”? movement in 
exchange to cover the bills sold for 
future delivery. Under normal condi- 
tions sight drafts in New York on Lon- 
don or in London on New York sell in 
enormous amounts at slight variations, 
whereas of late the fluctuations have 
been characterized by wide variations, as 
much as seven or eight cents in the 
pound sterling a day. 


GOLD IMPORTS RESUMED 


NDER the cover of these plunging 
movements, or they may be an 
effect of the operation, it is inferred that 
the British Treasury has been accumu- 
lating dollars in New York for the pur- 
pose of meeting some part of the matur- 
ing debt through the medium of ex- 
change. Just how much gold will be 
shipped this country in connection with 
the redemption of the loan is a mere 
matter of conjecture. The first entht si- 
astic estimates in Wall Street placed the 
amount as high as $250,000,000; but 
conservative bankers now believe that 
it will not greatly exceed $100,000,- 
QOO, even if it attains that figure. This 
because it is freely recognized that some 
very adroit work in connection with the 
loan is in progress through the exchange 
market, and, aside from that, bankers 
operating for Great Britain, and pre- 
sumably for France also, have already 
purchased large quantities of Anglo- 
French bonds, which until recently have 
been selling at a sharp discount in the 
market. 


()* the three distinct operations 
which are, or have been, in prog- 
ress in preparation for the redemption of 
the Anglo-French loan—namely, gold 
imports, the accumulation of dollars in 
New York, through exchange and the 
purchase of the bonds—the first impor- 
tance attaches naturally to the prospec- 
tive gold imports. This in consequence 
of the prevailing monetary stringency 
and the heavy loss of specie by this 
country in recent months. The virtual 





























Supercargo—or Banks? 


N olden days, ships left home ports laden with 

merchandise in charge of a supercargo, or agent, 
who traded in each port, selling his wares and 
buying return cargoes—all for cash of the realm. 

Today, through the medium of international 
commercial banks, foreign trade is conducted 
by an orderly process, comparable to that of 
domestic commerce, and employing neither super- 
cargo nor actual cash. 

The National Bank of Commerce in New York 
is associated with leading banks throughout the 
world, and serves as the medium for direct rela- 
tions between merchants and manutacturers of 
this country and those in foreign markets. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 
Capital. Surplus and Undivided Profits Over Fifty Million Dollars 
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Bank-Reinforced 
Bonds 


Yield a Liberal Income 


Greenebaum First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds yield 6%. 

A dependable comparison of this 
yield with that of other securities 
necessitates an understanding of the 
conservatism of Greenebaum in- 
vestments, of their marketability 
through our banking organization, 
and of the fact that every bond is 
thoroughly capable of sustaining 
our 65-year record for safety. 


Current Greenebaum 
Investments 
We are now offering several well-secured issues 
of First ACortgage ‘Real Estate Bonds, to yield 
6°., denominations $100, $500, and $1000, 
serial maturities, 2 to 10 years. 


Mail the coupon below to obtain full details of 


these investments. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Bank andTrust Company 





La Salle and Madison Street 
mans st gpa House in Chicago 
REFSOURCI 


eS eee 
Corre SP nients in Many ' Cities 


GREENEBAUM SONS BANK and 
rRt ST COMPANY, Chicago, Ill 


urrent Greenebaum investment offer- 
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suspension of gold payments by all other 
important nations, and notably so in the 
case of Great Britain, France, Italy, Ger- 
many, Austria, and, of course, Russia, 
has thrown some unusual burdens upon 
this country and goes far in explaining 
the seeming anomaly of a steady drain 
of gold in the face of our huge credit 
balance. Exports of merchandise ex- 
ceeded imports by no less than $1,996,- 
000,000 in the eight months of the fiscal 
year to February 29th last, but instead 
of importing gold to meet the deficiency 
we actually lost 319,000,000 of the 
precious metal, a total which was further 
increased in March. 


ENORMOUS LOAN ACCOUNT 


MOLD shipments to the Far East 
India, China, and Japan),to Spain, 
and to South America have been insist- 
ent over many months. Gold, of course, 
is the basis of credit and of our circulat- 
ing medium, and the continued drain has 
been an important contributory influ- 
ence in the credit strain. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the markets, 
and speculative Wall Street in particu- 
lar, should have waxed enthusiastic over 
the impending redemption of the Anglo- 
French loan, for it suggested a large in- 
flux of gold and a relaxation of money. 
Whether the hopeful anticipations of the 
market in respect to easier money and 
credit conditions will be realized is a 
matter which time alone can determine. 
Much, of course, depends upon the 
amount of gold we receive. Up to this 
writing the aggregate of the engagements 
and receipts totals about $23,000,000, 
which in reality is somewhat less than 
one-half the amount shipped to Argen- 
tina alone during March. 


NLESS one is familiar with the 

specie movement and the reserve 
position of the banks during the past 
vear it is quite possible to overestimate 
the importance of the import movement. 
Even if $150,000,000 gold should be re- 
ceived in connection with the redemp- 
tion of the Anglo-French loan, between 
this and next October, for example, the 
total will be less than one-half the aggre- 
gate loss of $319,000,000 incurred during 
the eight months of the fiscal year to 
































THE 
SH AW MU T 
CORPORATION 
of BOSTON 


40 WATER STREET 65 BROADWAY 
BOSTON NEW YORK 

> 

o) HE Shawmut Corporation is organized primarily 
aS an acceptance house to facilitate export and im- 
port transactions. Direct connections in important 
centers quicken the transfer of goods, funds and 
documents to and from all parts of the world. 


The Shawmut Corporation offers foreign banking 
service exclusively to firms, banks and individuals. 
Acceptances, drafts and bills of exchange will be re- 
ceived for sale, purchase or collection. Information 
on markets, trade opportunities and commercial cred- 
its is available to clients. —The Corporation also nego- 
tiates investment in foreign bonds and securities. 
Correspondence 1s cordially invited. 


THE SHAWMUT CORPORATION 
of BOSTON 
An affiliation of The National Shawmut Bank of Boston 


ALFRED L. AIKEN, President FRANK HOUGHTON, Treasurer 
ROBERT S. POTTER, Vice-President JOHN CANFIELD, Asst. 7% 
JOHN BOLINGER, Vice-President E. BERNHEIM, Assf. Treasurer 
C. A. LEHMANN, Vice-President H. C. SYKES, Asst. Secretary 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE FOLLOWING BOARD 
RODOLPHE L. AGASSIZ Pre 
ALFRED L. AIKEN President the National Shawmut Bank of Boston 
JOHN BOLINGER ~¢-President the National Shawmut Bank of Boston 
JACOB F. BROWN - - - Brown & Howe, Wool Merchants, Boston 
F. A. DRURY - - President Merchants National Bank, Worcester 
WILLIAM A. GASTON hairman of Board, the National Shawmut Bank of Boston 
W. E. GILBERT President Union Trust Company, Springfield 
HENRY S. HOWE - Lawrence & Co., Commission Merchants, Boston 
GEORGE E. KEITH veorge reith Co.. Shoe Manufacturers, Brockton 
ROBERT S. POTTER ‘ National Shawmut Bank of Boston 
EUGENE W. STETSON - e- President Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 
T. H. WEST, Jr President Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co., Providence 
JOHN E. WHITE President Worcester Bank and Trust Co., Worcester 


sident Calumet & Hecla Mining .Co., Roston 
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Canada-— 


The Investor’s 
Opportunity 


The high premium on American 
funds is causing hundreds of United 
States Investors to buy high-grade 
Canadian Bonds and Debentures. 
The discount at which Americans 
can buy them makes their yield ex- 
ceedingly attractive. Their security 
is sound; they are readily market- 
able. Principal and interest on many 
of them are payable in American 
funds. 





To give you an idea of the oppor- 
tunities offered by the Canadian in- 
vestment field—write for a copy of 
the Special United States Edition of 
Investment Items, our monthly pub- 


lication. 


. Roy 
>: Cc 

RIiIimMmMi+frgse vo 
Head Office - MONTREAL 


Halifax St. John, N.B. 
London, Eng. 


It will repay your reading. 




















American Bonds 


ble in American gold, from the 


earnings of American public utilities 
serving progressive American com 
munities are the safest securities for 


American Investors 


Their assured return is based upon 
the daily necessities of a prosperous 


We offer the bonds and notes 
of such companies 
to yield from 
307 Ploy 
oF ( to = ( 


Ask for booklet HH 200 


AHBickmoreé[b 


lll BROADWAY, NY. 
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February 29th. The loans of the Federal 
Reserve banks around the middle ot 
March were $3,104,897,000, compared 
with $2,543,160,000 a year ago, an in- 
crease of $761.737,000. During the same 
interval the gold reserves of the Federal 
banks declined from $2,140,842,000 to 
$1,934,581,000, a loss of $206,261,000. 
Few bankers believe that England and 
France will be able to send us as much as 
$150,000,000 in) connection with the 
Anglo-French loan, but if that amount 
should be received and every dollar of it 
added to the vold reserves of the Federal 
banks, their position would not be as 
strong as it was twelve months ago, in 
consequence of the loan expansion of 
$760,000,000. But this does not tell the 
whole story, for the loans of the member 
banks of the Reserve System were $15,- 
908,000,000 on March 12th, the largest of 
record, and an increase of $998,000,000 
since October. 


HEAVY DEMANDS ON CREDIT 


T would appear, therefore, that while 

the prospective gold imports are a 
matter of great importance as a means 
of strengthening the insufficient reserve 
of the Federal Reserve banks, they do 
not provide the basis for any further 
large expansion of loans. The funds 
which have been, or will be, accumu- 
lated here will not be required by Great 
Britain in connection with the redemp- 
tion of the loan until October. In the 
mean while, in all likelihood, they may 
be employed temporarily and this may 
result in slightly easier rates for call- 
money and short-time loans. But it does 
not appear that the supplies of money 
available for commercial borrowers will 
be augmented largely by the operation, 
and the conditions governing investment 
capital are not likely to undergo much, 
if any, immediate change. 
ment of 


A develop- 
their character often has an 
effect contrary to that anticipated. In 
other words, instead of imparting ease 
an importation of gold check 
liquidation already in and 
stimulate speculation, and, by deferring a 
corrective in the one instance and in- 
creasing a demand for funds in the other, 
actually intensify the credit strain. 
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\ THEN the Pilgrims landed on the snow-bound shore of 

New England, and “ye 25 day, begane to erecte ye 
first house for comone use to receive them and their goods,” 
the modern era of representative government and individual 
freedom dawned. 

During the coming year New England will celebrate the 
Tercentenary of the First Pilgrim Landing. Visit Plymouth, 
Boston, Salem, Concord—stand where “th’ embattled farmers” 
of a later day fought in defense of American rights. 

The spirit of independence and sound progress that charac- 
terized old New England still holds—in government and indus- 
try —in finance and trade. 

Our extensive and completely developed facilities for bank- 
ing, investment and trust service are yours to command. We 
invite correspondence. 

May we send you our booklet, “Concerning Trusts and Wills,” 
and our historical brocure, “New England—Old and New’? 


Oztp Cotony Trust COMPANY 
BOSTON 





















s. 
HE men and women who carry forward the work 
of The Philadelphia National Bank are trained to 
look at their daily tasks—no matter how apparently in- 
significant—in relation to the other work of the bank, 
and in relation to the great throbbing commercial life 
of the city, the nation, and the world. 


HIS application of imagination to each 
employee’s work stimulates him to broader 
effort and increases his personal happiness and _ his 
usefulness to the community. It is also of prac- 
tical benefit to our customers. When each transac- 
tion is handled intelligently, not mechanically, 
mistakes are eliminated and_ better service given. 
OW may we apply our experience 
to your business problems? We 
invite you to consult our officers. 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Serial Maturities Protect | 
Miller Investors | 


All Miller loans on real estate are ar- | 
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G.L.MILLER & COMPANY, Inc. 


45 HurtTBuitpinG, ATLANTAGA. 























H. H. Franklin 


Manufacturing Company 


(Franklin Automobile Company 


7‘. Cumulative 
Preferred Stock 
Payable 
May Il, 


November I. 


Dividends 
February a 
August l, 


Address all In 
F. A 


H. H. Franklin Manufacturing Company 


juiries to 


Barton, Treasurer 


101 Marcellus Street 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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T is clear to every competent financial 

observer now that it is not a money 
squeeze, but a credit strain which afflicts 
the markets, and the only safe and sure 
cure centers in liquidation or deflation. 
The congestion, as every one is aware, 
has been brought about by a combina- 
tion of circumstances. Underlying 
everything, of course, is the large volume 
of business passing in the country 
which, being conducted upon the highest 
basis of costs for raw material and labor 
ever known, has imposed tremendous 
burdens upon banking resources. The 
additional amount of credit required to 
transact business now as against a few 
years ago; to carry the hugely swollen 
inventories, and meet the increased cost 
of manufacture, insurance, freight, and 
storage charges and the like is incredible. 
Superimposed upon the demands upon 
credit arising out of industrial activity 
are others of a huge volume in the ag- 
gregate springing out of the speculative 
mania in stocks, commodities, merchan- 
dise, and real estate, the last embrac- 
ing farm lands as well as city and sub- 
urban property. 
LITTLE ROOM 


FOR EXPANSION 





ND other burdens still have been 

imposed upon credit through the 
combination of old and the promotion of 
new undertakings, all of which, without 
a single notable exception, have been 
conducted upon a of inflated 
values. That the strain upon credit has 
been accentuated by transportation diffi- 
culties, strikes, and the inefficiency of 
labor, in many constructive industries 
admits of no denial, but these are inci- 
dental to the prevailing congestion and 
not the That 
deeper rooted and centers in prosperity, 


basis 


controlling cause. is 
or what passes for prosperity; in other 
words, sustained industrial activity or 
over-trading, on a high basis of costs. 
It is really difficult to see in gold imports 
the rectification of a situation such as 
this, for the supplies of precious metal 
from abroad are not unlimited and they 
But even if the 
total influx should exceed the current 
Wall Street estimate and the gold should 
serve as a basis for loan expansion, it 
would not effect a permanent cure. 


cannot be continuous. 
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invested in 
Municipal Bonds 
its purchasing 
value is 


$1.00 5 


lf spent 
its purchasing 
value is 





Your Dollars Have 
Normal Purchasing Power 
in Buying Municipal Bonds 














Practically everything you buy now 
costs you twice as much as in pre- 
war times, with the exception of 
high-grade investment securities. 
One thousand dollars still buys a 
thousand dollar bond, although the 
bond bears a higher rate of interest 
than prevailed in pre-war times. 


A man who buys municipal bonds 
now invests his surplus in a way 
which enables him to extend over a 
long period of time a higher rate of 
interest than he could obtain a few 
years hence. 


Never in this generation was there 
such great inducement as exists to- 
day for the purchase of high-grade 
municipal bonds. Although the 
yield is higher than in normal times, 
the security is still 100%, and the 


income tax exemption features make. 
the net return from municipal bonds 
equivalent to a much higher return 
from taxable investments. 


The experience of the Compton 
Company extending over a quarter 
century of extensive dealing in high- 
grade municipal bonds will be in- 
valuable to you in selecting your 
high-grade securities. 


Our offices in St. Louis, New York, 
Chicago, Cincinnati and New Orleans 
and our own system of private wires, 
keep us in constant touch with the 
financial markets, and enable us to 
serve you unusually well. 


Send for our free booklet—Bonds 
as Safe as Our Cities.” Address 
Department D-5. 


William }.Compton Company 


GOVERNMENT AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 


“Over a Quarter Century in this Business’’ 


New York Chicago 


St. Louis 


Cincinnati 


New Orleans 
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The Standard Safe 


6% Investment 


) pon 38 years S. W. Straus & Co. 
have been pioneers and leaders 
in the development of investment 
bonds which are unimpeachably con- 
servative and fundamentally safe. 


As a result of this consistent policy, 
the serial first mortgage bonds un- 
derwritten in accordance with the 
Straus Plan are today recognized as 
the standard safe 6°> investment of 
the nation. Our booklet, “Safety and 
6°%,” will tell you why. Write for 


it today. Ask for 


Booklet E-1009 


SW.STRAUS & CO. 


Kstablished 1882 


NEW YORK 
150 Broadway 


Incorporated 
CHICAGO 


Straus Building 


Detroit Minneapolis San Franciseo Philadelphia 


leveland 


Indianapolis 
Buffalo ; Angeles 


oston 


Washington 


Pittsburgh 


38 rears without loss to any investor 

















Others 


Are Profiting by 


Present Opportunities 


Are You? 


There are good reasons 


for investing now. 


H.M. Byllesby & Co. 


Incorporated 


ill Broadway, New York 


208 S La Salle St 
Chicago 


10 Weybosset § 


30 State St. 
Boston 


st 
Providence 























HE operation would alleviate the 

credit strain for an interval, no 
doubt, but the granting of new and 
additional credits would stimulate all 
the activities which caused the strain. 
General business would be carried to a 
still higher plane; speculation in stocks, 
commodities, merchandise, and real 
estate would revive and the promoters 
of industrial combinations and oil propo- 
sitions would become busy again. Loans 
would speedily take up all the slack 
afforded by the augmented supply of 
gold, and the credit strain, eventually, 
would be as acute as ever. Clearly, the 
true corrective centers in liquidation 
and deflation, working along the line of a 
control of eredit and high discount 
rates as advocated by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. But this policy is finding an 
increasing opposition throughout the 
country from persons of a speculative 
turn of mind, who fear that the policy of 
gradual deflation will interfere with 
their individual undertakings and their 
personal profits. 


CAPITAL'S INCREASING WORTH 


HAT the country is suffering from 
an actual dearth of investment 
capital has been apparent for a long 
time. It has been reflected in the con- 
tinued apathy of the bond market and 
the prevailing low prices for issues of the 
best character, but the actual situation 
was made even more apparent than be- 
fore during March by the income basis 
upon which certain new issues were sold. 
Among the offerings which attracted at- 
tention were Canadian Pacific 6-per- 
cent. Equipment trusts on a 6.75-per- 
cent. basis, Cuba Railway 7-per-cent. 
Equipment trusts on a 7!5-per-cent. 
basis, Western Electric Company 7-per- 
cent. convertible bonds on a 7.35-per- 
cent. basis, and Anglo-American Oil 
Company 7!9-per-cent. gold notes on a 
7!9-per-cent. basis. There were several 
other emissions by corporations of the 
highest credit and standing, but all of 
them bore rates of interest or sold at 
prices netting the investor from 6°4¢ to 8 
per cent., showing clearly that new 
money is a very expensive luxury, even 
for companies of the very best character. 
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A National Investment Service 


HROUGH the aid and co-operation of our « orrespondents we are 
enabled to offer an investment service national in scope. 


Se 


We have the privilege of being connected by private wires with the 
following well known firms having offices in various cities: 


ve 


Adams, Merrill Goodwin-Beach Naphen & Co. 
& Co. & Co. Boston, Mass 
Hartford, Conn Hartford, ¢ New York, N.Y 
J New Britain, Conn Z - : ee 
Alden, Bernie & Co., ‘ bo ae O'Brien & Williams 
Inc. E. M. Hamlin & Co. Montreal, Canada 
Springfield, Mas« Boston, Mass Ottawa, Canada 
; Hincks Bros. & Co. a a 
Anderson & Powell Biideanast. Conn Otis & Co. 
Cinemnati, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio 
Chandler Hovey Cincinnati, Ohio 
Allen Arnold & Co. rye : Akron, Ohio 


Boston. Mess Columbus, Ohio 


Roston, y 
Ball & Co. 


New London, Conn 


oun 


1 es) O68" e) 68) 9S 


sungstown, Ohio 
Colorado Springs, Colo 
Hulburd, Warren ne aS. oh 
& Chandler Boston, Mass 
Beazell & Chatfield Chicago, Il Detroit, Mich 
Cincinnati. Ohio Battle Creek, Mich S. B. Pearmain 
Dayton, Ohio Grand Rapids, Mich Boston, Mass 
Kalamazoo, Mich 
a < Lansing, Mict . . 
Fagor ; ‘ur Eke Chas. A. Phelan& Co. 
tiladelphin, Pa . 
Pissibaenti Pa W.W. Lanahan Boston, Mass 
Raltimore, Md & Co. . . 
New York. N. ¥ 33 Ralttncret ana Proctor, Cook & Co. 
° : Boston, Mass * 


~ 


~~ ended 


Clark, Grifh Lez 1, Foste ‘ 
a woe & Co. a F. A. Schirmer & Co. 


Boston, Mass Boston, Mass Boston, Mass 


Hugh J. Dimond Long & Nash Secor, Bell & 
& Co. Boston, Mase Beckwith 
Boston, Mass N. A. MacDonald Fotedo, Ohio 


Downer & Co. & — Inc. : J. W. Sparks & Co. 
Boston, Mass aa. Philadelphia, Pa 
. : A. E. Masten & Co. New York, N. ¥ 
John L. Edwards PiitaburakPa! " : 
& Co. Wheeling, W. Va : weg an & Co. 
Washington, D. C. ew Haven, Conn 
Moorhead & a. * 
T. F. Gagen & Co. Elmore H. C. Wainwright 
Boston, Mass . Washington, D. ¢ & x 1. 
Boston, Mass 


vie 





R. Glendinning Morris, Brown 
& Co. & Co. Whitney & Elwell 


Philadelphia, Pa, Pittsburgh, Pa Boston, Mass 





Through this association, clients receive prompt and accurate invest- 
ment service in the securities of governments, municipalities, rail- 
roads, public utilities and industrial corporations. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
PORTLAND Investment Securities a 
PROVIDENCE Dnaaded in 1080 DETROIT 


Members of the New York, Boston and Chicago Stock Exchanges 
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CONDITIONS 


ERY much of the enthusiasm en- 
gendered by the return of the rail- 
roads to their lawful owners has evapo- 
rated as a result of the limited absorbing 
power disclosed by the investment mar- 
ket and the prevailing high rates for 
fresh ¢ apiti al. Investment bankers of the 
first promine nce who are not given over 
to pessimism as a rule are very frank in 
suving that they see little or no prospect 
of the carriers being able to raise the 
amount of capital required for new 
equipment, enlarged terminals, and other 
facilities to bring them up 
to a proper state of efficiency. Very few, 
if any, of the railways are able to issue a 
better security than the first or general 
mortgage bonds outstanding, and these 
are selling at such a low level that it is 
difficult to see, with new capital com- 
manding 7 and 8 per cent., how inferior 
or less well secured bonds could be sold 
at all. Some money, of course, may be 
secured at high rates through short-term 
notes and equipment trusts, but that 
would not go far towards a proper re- 
habilitation of the transportation in- 
dustry. 





necessary 


STOCK MARKET IMPROVEMENT 


ERY much the same conditions 
that surround new railway bonds 
apply to foreign corporation and Gov- 
ernment loans. Every one admits that 
it would be wholly desirable for the 
country to purchase foreign securities 
and thus assist the recuperation and re- 
construction of Europe, but the condi- 
tions prevailing in the bond market and 
the increased worth of investment cap- 
ital render this well-nigh impossible. It 
is arather curious commentary upon the 
existing situation that, while the best 
issues the country affords are well-nigh 
unsalable or are salable only at a 
marked depreciation of price, the inferior 
namely, speculative stocks— 
developed greater activity and 
appreciated in value. The im- 
provement at the outset, to be sure, was 
influenced in large part by short cover- 
ing, and the movement has been confined 
for the most part to industrials of 
highly speculative character, such as are 
easy of manipulation by 


issues 
have 
have 


pools and 
cliques. 
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Helping Industries to Grow Great 


The Mellon National Bank is one of the foremost financial institu- 
tions in the world. It has co-operated in the development of 
many of the great industries of the Pittsburgh District, and itself 
has shared in the resulting prosperity. 


The facilities of the institution are world-wide, and it can fully 
meet the needs of the largest customers. It takes pride, how- 
ever, in having an organization able to render the thorough service 
to smaller enterprises that assists them to grow into greatness. 


Potential prosperity awaits scores of enterprises in the advanta- 
geous Pittsburgh District. This bank is always glad to co-operate 
with enterprises of merit; its experience, organization and ample 
resources afford an unsurpassed banking service. 





Capital and Surplus ~ a $ 10,000,000.00 
Resources Over - - - 125,000 060.00 


Mellon National Bank 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Capital and 
Surplus 
$10,000,000 


Total Resources 
more than 
73,000,000 


BONDS FOR THE FUTURE 


Municipal Bonds are today selling at prices lower than have prevailed for 
many years. This is due entirely to present temporarily unsettled con- 
ditions—the security is not impaired in the least, for payment of principal 
and interest on municipal bonds comes from taxes, which must be paid.- 
Now is the time for the forehanded investor to purchase these safe bonds to 
provide a sure and secure future income. 


We have on hand a diversified list of choice municipal bonds that merit 
your fullest confidence. Denominations are $500 and $1,000, to yield 5% 
to 534%. Write for our list B 52. 

Bond Department 


Mercantile Tryst Company 
Member Federal = USGovernment 
System Supervisioag 


ST LOUIS .- MISSOURI 
































Forman 
Farm 
Mortgages 
And Farm Land Bonds 
They may be had in denominations of $100 
a ipwa i 
They may be purchased outright, or by the 
Forman monthly payment plan. 
The interest yield is 6% to 614 
They mature in 5, 7 or 10 years. 
Forman Farm Mortgages are suitable to 
eve vest t purpose where safety of 
principal and size of income are important. 
‘I C L 4 
How 1 Farm M Ma 
a I Mortgag For 
Monthly Payment Plan 
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GeorGE M FoRMAN & COMPANY 


FARM MORTGAGE BANKERS 
11 South La Salle Street 





Chicago, Ill. 
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Camp Life and 
the Level Vision 


An interesting and authori- 
tative article under this title 
may be found in the Summer 
Camp Section in the front 


part of this issue. 























25 Years of Safe 


. 
Investment Service 
For 25 years we have paid 
6% on Time Certificates 
which are always at par 
always worth 1 cents on 
the dollar plus interest 
mailed January and July 


Interest checks 


If you have saved as little as $25 you ought 
to know about this old, reliable company 
Write for Booklet, “6°, and Safety” 

THE CALVERT MORTGAGE CO. 
865 Calvert Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 
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] AILWAY stocks have made little or 

, ho progress, as a result probably o1 
the uncertainty which still surrounds the 
outcome of the new railway bill and the 
additional burdens which will be placed 
on the carriers in the shape of a further 
general advance in wages. Although 
under the conditions which surround 
capital and credit it is difficult to find a 
basis for a long-sustained or extensive 
advance in speculative stocks, it must be 
admitted that the situation a year ago 
seemed singularly unpropitious for a for- 
ward movement, and yet, in the face of 
apparently insurmountable obstacles, 
the greatest bull market Wall Street has 
ever known developed. Time alone can 
tell whether a performance of the kind 
can be repeated, but if it should fail it 
will be through no lack of endeavor upon 
the part of the manipulators. That has 
been made clear by the preliminary 
movements which have been character- 
ized by sharp advances in motor stocks 
and other specialties. 


FAVORABLE COURT DECISIONS 


HE upturn in the stock market, 

which had its inception in the re- 
covery of foreign exchange and the dis- 
cussion of gold imports, received a fur- 
ther impetus from the favorable deci- 
sions by the United States Supreme 
Court in the suit by the Government 
against the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion and in another action which has 
come to be known as the “Stock-divi- 
dend case.” In the former the court held 
that the Steel Corporation was not a 
monopoly in restraint of trade and in 
the latter it decided that stock dividends 
were not taxable as income under the 
income-tax law. The latter in particular 
has been used in the market with telling 
effect in connection with rumored in- 
creases of stock by various corporations. 
Some of these rumors have some basis in 
fact, no doubt, but others probably are 
mere stock-jobbing yarns, and in any 
event the sum of all the parts can never 
be greater than the sum of the whole. 
In other words, a stock dividend gives 
a shareholder nothing that he as a 
shareholder did not possess before the 
distribution of shares was made. 
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Foreign Trade Encouragement 
Through our Foreign and Commercial Service Departments, 


working in close co-operation with the other departments of the 


tH] bank, we are prepared to aid manufacturers and merchants in the 


j 


prosecution of foreign trade. We will supply desired commercial 


HN ns ln lk lh het ee eee Ss Te rh 
1@ Resources over . . . $280,000,000 H| 


Branch at Buenos Aires, Argentina. ® | 
——— $< —$ | 


and credit information, and finance foreign trade transactions. 
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q For the benefit of our readers we give below a list of some of the special 
| booklets on financial subjects issued by firms of established reputation: | 
Investment Recommendations Guaranty 7 t Co., 140 Broad y. N York 
Questionnaire for Investors, 4th Edition S.W. Straus & Co. 150 B'way, N.Y., or Straus Bldg., Chicago 
Getting the Most Out of Your Money B o's Statistical O t , Welle i) Hills, Mass 
Let’s Choose Executors and Talk of Wills Bankers Trust ( 16 W Street, New York 
Men and Bonds Natior City ( 55 W Street, New York 
Do I Need Life Insurance? Postal Life Insu ( 11 Fifth A v..¥ 
The Premier Investment William R. Compton ¢ O S St. Lou Vissour 
Creating Good Investments G. L. Miller & Com y, Hurt B if 1, G 
Present Low Prices of High Grade Securities Pe iy, Houghteli t ¢ 10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, 1U 
Bond Topics 1. H. Bickmore & ¢ 111 Broadu w. Fe 
Industrial Pittsburgh—A Bond Offering Mellon National Bar Pittsburgh, Pa 
Concerning Trusts and Wills Old ¢ y Trust ( Ul 
Acceptances National Shawmut Bank, Boston, M 
How Farm Mortgages Are Made. ov George M. Forman & Co., 11 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill 
The Investor’s Guide Greenebaum Sons Bank and Trust ¢ La Salle and Madison 
St ( 7 | 
6% and Safety einen Calvert Mortgage Co., 865 Calvert Bldg., Baltimore, Md 
Investment Items ; Royal Securities Corporat Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
Copies of the above will be supplied upon request by addressing 


Financial Department, Harper's Magazine, Franklin Square, New York. 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 





DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 


UDOT QUUN TLL LRAT ATTA 





MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 





MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 





Securities bought and sold on Commission. 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world. 
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is placed only on 
clocks possessing 
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Clocks of less 
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MEET MEN THRU 
GOLF 


On the golf course—as nowhere 
else—you come in contact with 
successful men—men whom it is 
an asset to know. 

Why not play golf this year? You 
must realize there is nothing that 
will so grip your enthusiasm—and 
preserve the vigor of youth. Golf 
will enable you to work harder and 
think more clearly—it will rebuild 
your energies and fit you to master 
any job you tackle. 


“MACGREGOR 
F C = | >) (| | 
IONS BREOOWN 
The above name has been the hall- 
mark of quality on golf cl 
than 22 years—clubs 


clubs for more 
that have always 
been so good that many of our first 
ones are still giving regular service 
after almost a quarter of a century. 
More recently we have brought out 
the MACGREGOR Ball—which is 
assured of being the sensation of 1920. 
Ask your Pro or Dealer for MAC- 
GREGOR Clubs and Balls—but write 
us for our new catalog. 


The Crawford, McGregor 
& Canby Company 


Dayton, Ohio 


Established 1829 


Model 3-BB Ivory Face Brass Rack Driver 
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CARELESSNESS 
A Muillion-Dollar Fire Hazard 


[’ is easy to understand why in less en- 
lightened fire regarded uni- 
versally with superstitious reverence or with 
superstitious fear. Its visitations were often 
so sudden and unexpected, it came to such 
unthought-of places and in such strange 
ways, that it had the appearance of a spirit, 
often beneficent but more often malicious, 
wholly beyond human contro! 

Its attributes are to-day what they always 
were, but the scientific mind of to-day insists 
on giving a very different interpretation to 
its manifestations. As regards the public’s 
attitude toward the matter of fire’s destruc- 
tiveness, the theory of spontaneous com- 
bustion was superstition’s last refuge. Even 
now this theory is strongly intrenched in 
popular conception, leading to a general con- 
viction that many fires originate of them- 
selves and could not have been prevented 
by foresight. This theory is absolutely false 
and must be swept away. Of course, there 
is such a thing as spontaneous combustion, 
but it is easily within human power to make 
impossible the conditions in which fires 
from this cause can take place. 


ages 


Was 


However much the public at large may 
lag behind, it is to the credit of America 
that she has taken the lead in the matter of 
investigating fire origins, of tabulating re- 


sults of investigation, and of arriving at 
definite conclusions. It was in 1835 that 
Zacharia Allen, a New England cotton-mill 
owner, made the fire-prevention movement a 
reality instead of a mere hope. Inaugurating 
what was known as “mill construction,” de- 
signed primarily for cotton-mills, he pointed 
the way for factories and other buildings to 
be so planned that they would at least retard 
the progress of fire, if not avert its inception. 

The decade following his practical experi- 
ments gave birth to a great deal of literature 
on the subject, though this literature is now 
outdated by the vastly more important and 
more useful treatises that have been pre- 
pared by various agencies working to a 
common end. Several of these agencies 
have been mentioned previously, notably 
the National Fire Prevention Association 
and the National Board of Underwriters. 
During the war the Government, owing to 
its large interests vested temporarily in mu- 
nitions and food-producing plants, also took 
a leading part in the investigation of fire 
losses and means of fire prevention. 


Fire prevention, as well as fire-fighting 
has been put on a scientific basis at last 
In addition to the municipal fire depart 
ments throughout the country—there. ar 
now upward of nine thousand of these, th: 
most scientifically equipped of any in the 
world and requiring for maintenance not 
less than $300,000,000 yearly—nearly all of 
the states have Fire Marshals with varying 
powers, and Chambers of Commerce, public 
schools, and other public and private or 
ganizations are swinging into line with the 
view to closer co-operation. Not least im 
portant is the banding together in s2parate 
influential associations of manufacturers of 
building materials, fire safeguards, first-aid 
appliances, and fire-fighting apparatus. 

It may be somewhat superfluous to speak 
of the human element in fire causation, as 
scarcely any other element can be conceived 
of. An expert who has given a great part 
of his life to the study of the subject says 
that all fires, wherever occurring and how- 
ever mysterious in origin, are caused by hu- 
man carelessness, ignorance, or criminality, 
except the inconsiderable number caused by 
lightning. Another expert concedes that 
tornadoes are also an occasional cause. 
Apart from these two causes, which together 
account for not over one per cent of all the 
fires that occur, none other are possible. 

These assertions are certainly sweeping, 
but they are justified by both observation 
and analysis. The reluctance to admit their 
disagreeable truth arises from the fact that 
fire usually destroys everything pertaining 
to itself, including evidences as to its origin, 
and it is only by a process of mentally re- 
constructing former conditions that the 
cause can be ascertained. 

Of the three human failings that are the 
causes of nearly all fires—carelessness, igno- 
rance, and criminality—the first-named is 
easily chief. Taken together, and making 
every allowance for doubtful cases, igno- 
rance and criminality play a very inconsider- 
able part in the ever-recurring toll of dis- 
aster. Fires due to ignorance are principally 
those supposed to originate in spontaneous 
combustion and those caused by the handling 
of explosive chemicals or the fusion of chem- 
ical ingredients. But even in these cases 
ignorance is abetted by carelessness. For 
sanitary and other reasons, as well as from 
precaution against possible fire, things whick 








KILLS FIRE 


SAVES LIFE “PYRENE Will Save 
My New Car” 


“TF I'd only had Pyrene last summer I wouldn’t 

have been left stranded with my family at 

night on a bleak country road with the smoking 
ruin of a good touring car. 

‘‘Cars are hard to get these days, and they 
cost real money. So have this Pyrene installed 
on the very day my new car is delivered.”’ 

Saves 1596 on Automobile Fire Insurance 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 17 East 49th Street, New York 
ATLANTA CHICAGO KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
Pyrene Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


Sold by hardware and electrical supply dealers and garages 











might give rise to spontaneous combustion— 
decaying vegetable matter, greasy rags, ete.— 
should not be allowed to accumulate; and it is 
certain that ignorance should never be toler- 
ated in the handling of explosive chemicals. 

Criminality as a cause of fire plays a still 
less important part than ignorance. In this 
respect, by the way, America scores one 
point over Europe, where arson is a much 
more common crime than here. As tabu- 
lated from the returns of forty American 
states, there were four hundred and forty-one 
convictions for incendiarism in 1918—the 
merest fraction of the many thousands of 
fires that occurred, a proportion which would 
not be greatly increased even if cases of 
suspected incendiarism were added. It is 
interesting to note the motives for these in- 
cendiarist fires, so far as they could be gath- 
ered at the trials that led to conviction. 
The desire to defraud insurance companies 
was responsible for 172 fires; pyromania for 
156; revenge for 87; and the effort to con- 
ceal crime was responsible for 26. 

In considering carelessness as an element 
in fire causation—and it is perfectly safe to 
estimate that fully 90 per cent of all fires are 
due to this commonest of human failings— 
a singular anomaly presents itself. In most 
of the affairs of life there is a comparatively 
fixed and known relation between cause and 
effect. This does not apply at all to fire, as 
some of the most serious conflagrations have 
arisen from the most trivial incidents. It 
was ascertained that in at least one American 
city twenty per cent. of all the fires occurring 
in the course of a year were caused by lighted 
matches, cigar and cigarette ends, that had 
been thoughtlessly thrown aside. 

Other causes apparently as little regarded 
until too late may be included under the 
common term of “bad housekeeping,” to use 
the nomenclature adopted by underwriters. 
Thus for a recent year the records of forty- 
four of the leading American cities show 
that over 10 per cent. of the total number of 
fires originated in rubbish that had been al- 
lowed to accumulate, and over 7 per cent. 
were caused by unprotected matches, prin- 
cipally of the “strike anywhere” kind. 

It is rather disturbing to know that habit- 
ual carelessness is the cause of losses so seri- 
ous as our annual fire losses, as of all habits, 
the habit of mere thoughtlessness is the most 
difficult to overcome. 


Yet there is no escape 
from the conclusion. 


On the other hand, 
there isconsolation in knowing that merely by 


Carelessness 





increasing care and vigilance, a salutary m« 
tal attitude that involves no waste of tin 
or energy and no financial risk, fire losses ca 
be cut down and kept down amazingly. 

This fact was demonstrated by the Go 
ernment clearly during the late war. No! 
ing that while housewives were urged to sa 
crumbs, over two hundred grain elevator 
were burned in a year, one of the fires alo; 
entailing the loss of enough wheat to pr 
vision an army of 200,000 for twelve month 
and that while the extreme conservation « 
sugar was urged a single fire destroy: 
$1,000,000 worth, the Government inst 
tuted rigid precautions for the avoidance « 
further losses. The precautions were im 
mediately and markedly fruitful, though fo 
the most part they were nothing more tha: 
a well-planned educational campaign de 
signed for employers and employees equally 

Similar evidence of how much may lx 
done simply by impressing upon citizens thi 
need for vigilance and thoughtfulness was 
provided by over three hundred cities, wher: 
local departments and various associations 
followed the Government’s lead and waged 
intelligent and consistent fire-protection 
campaigns. In these cities the per-capita 
loss was at once cut down to a point far be- 
low the average for the country at large, to 
say nothing of the larger future gain, sure to 
follow from the cultivation of a new spirit. 

Americans’ tolerance of their huge fire 
losses is a striking inconsistency, as in many 
other ways this country leads the world in 
saving expenses, not as regards consumption, 
but as.regards production. In the stand- 
ardization of processes and products, in 
specialization and the minute subdivision of 
labor, in office accountancy and the elabora- 
tion of systems for checking costs, and in 
other ways we have shown an unrivalled 
genius for industrial and commercial man- 
agement. But we have yet to awake to the 
necessity for conserving what we win, if we 
would avoid a heavy handicap in the coming 
keen race for trade supremacy. 

If America could but remove from the 
debit side of her ledger the sum of $300,000,- 
000 a year that goes up in smoke, and con- 
vert the loss to an asset, her premier position 
would be doubly secure. And to do this is 
simply a matter of national “ good-house- 
keeping,”’ proper building construction, using 
fire-retarding materials whenever possible, 
and providing adequate protection in the form 
of modern fire-extinguishment apparatus. 














Fire Prevention 
a 


Public Service 


Fire losses are never individual. 
The community and nation suffer 
through the destruction of wealth. 
By guarding against fires you serve 
the public as well as yourself. 
The Insurance Company of North 
America, for 128 years, has co- 
operated with all organized forces 
to prevent loss through needless 
fires. Today it is splendidly 
equipped to give advice and as- 
sistance in both fire protection 
and fire prevention. 


Insurance Company 


of North America 
Dept. U, Philadelphia 


Any agent or broker can get youa North America policy 


Founded 1792 Capital $4,000,000 











YOUR KITCHEN! 


Make it attractive, sanitary, efficient 


Caring for kitchen waste affects health—from 
points of both cleanliness and exertion. Gleam- 
ing-white SANI-CAN protects 
health, saves steps, prevents 
stooping. Used in more than 
60,000 progressive homes. 
Does away with the fiy-invit- 
ing sink waste container. You 
drop waste into it immediately. 
Top lifts with foot pressure on 
“Press-Toe’’ pedal—both hands 
are free—no stooping. As cover 
lowers, contents of can are 
sprinkled (at your option) with 
owerful deodorant and disin- 
ectant, 

Fits under sink, 
tuble. Receiver pail 
removes for empty- 
ing. Lasting, rustless 
construction. 

At better hard- 
ware and  house- 
furnishing stores — 
or sending dealer's 
name, write 


Sanitary Receiver 
Co. 


, Inc. 
Dept. 2¢ Dunkirk, N. Y. 


Deaters—Get 
prices and terms 





Standavdned Gili 
Deposit J3ox Units 


That’s a Cary gift to the business world.—Just add new units 
as you need them. They are standardized and interchange- 
able, the same as sectional book cases or filing systems. 

And the individual boxes vary in size to meet all requirements. 
You may need only one unit of small boxes; or perhaps several 
units of varying sizes. You get exactly what you need by 
specifying 


Cary 20th Century Safety Deposit Box Units 


With the Cary Safety Deposit Box Units expansion is unlim- 
ited.— And the assembly is uniform, attractive and substantial 
—no matter whether you have tea units or five hundred. 

The construction is thor- 
ough. The mechanical per- 
fection and the high grade 
workmanship which maae 
CARY SAFES famous are 
found in the Cary Safety 
Deposit Box Units. 


“Uniform Strength Throughout” 
is the watchword of CARY 
construction And you'll 
find that every Cary Safety 
Deposit Box Unit lives up 
to that standard. 

Our designers are experts in 
the arrangement of Safety 
Deposit Boxes. They will 
be glad to draw up plans to 
help solve your problem. 
Our folder ‘20th Century 
Deposit Box Units”’ tells 
more about our plan of 
Unit Construction. We'll 
be glad to send it to you. 
Dealers in Safes will find 
the latest Cary literature 
profitable. It points the 
way to more sales. 

The Cary Safe Company 
he Buffalo New York 


CARY SAFES “Jke Safe Investment” 
_ On AY RRR REP ERIRRONORD 
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OULD you play as 
good a game of golf if 
you were worrying about 
the security of the clothes 
youleftin thelocker room? 




















Can your employees do as 
good a day’s work with- 
out steel lockers for the 
safekeeping of theirclothes 
and property? 

Give them Durand Steel Lock- 


ers. It’s good business. 




































We make also Steel Racks, Bins and 
Shelving. Catalogues on request. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 


1531 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg. 
Chicago 







531 Park Row Bldg. 
New York 


DURAND 
STEEL LOCKERS 
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Cabot’s ‘Creosote Stains 


For Exterior Woodwork 
**50°, Cheaper than Paint’”’ 


than half the co 
of painting—ar t ; wear as well and 
look 100°; better. They color the wood with- 
out it i out the beauty of 
rfinish. Ifskilled 
can easily apply 
t yours lf 


For the ‘whitewash white” effect use 


Cabot’s pe Pisce White 
} u can get Calk t's er the coun Send 
r timed wood i name of ne eid agent. 
SAMUEL C ABOT, aan Mfg. ‘Gomi 
145 Milk Street, Becton, Mass. 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 











525 Market St., San Francisco 


HODGSO Portable 


HOUSES 
Forestall The Rise of Prices 


The first signs of Spring usher in new activities 
in the building world—and a corresponding rise 
in the cost of labor and materials. Be prepared. 


An order, if sent at once, will bring you your Hodgson 
Portable Housein ample time for moving day. It will come 
in ready painted sections of 
red cedar and Oregon pine 
frames. In a surprisingly 
short time it will be complete 
from lintel to roof-tree. There 
can be no mistakes. You sim- 
ply bolt the plainly marked 
sections together. No skilled 
workmen are needed. 


Hodgson Portable Houses 
can be supplied in all sizes 
from one to any number of 
rooms. Send for our catalog 
of descriptive lists ranging 
from houses, offices and ga- 
rages, todog kennels and bird 
houses. 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 


Room 266, 71-73 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 6 East 3%h St., N. ¥.C. 
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Faller Built Landmarks 


which are aiding in the development 
of our Great Southwest 


ERE area few of a vast num- 
ber of buildings which we 
have erected in recent years to 
house the many increasing busi- 
ness and industrial activities in 
the great Southwest. 
The nation-wide scope of Fuller Serv- 
ice makes it just as valuable on a job 
where labor and materials must be 
brought from a long distance as it is 
in a closely congested district of a big 


exas Co dg Houston Tex 
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Ist National Bank 
Tulsa.Ohkla 











Cosden Bidg Tulsa,Okla: 


eastern City. 


Pg 


Thirty years of undisputed leadership 
in the building industry, during which 
we have constructed hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars worth of buildings 
throughout the principal cities of the 
United States and Canada, has given 
us a wealth of experience that you 
cannot afford to overlook if you have 
a large building problem. 
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Commerce Bldg Kansas City, Ma 


To insure the speedy and economical 
completion of a big building project 
make consultation with our organiza- 
tion your first step. 


George A.Fuller Company 


New York New Orleans Cleveland St. Louis 

Boston Washington .Kansas City Buffalo 

Philadelphia Baltimore Chicago Shipyard 

Montreal Pittsburgh Detroit Wilmington. N.C. 
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T is then that the dread Pyorrhea is most 

likely to get established in the mouth. 
It is then that long-continued dental neg- 
lect tells. 

Pyorrhea—which afflicts four out of five 
people over forty—begins with nothing 
more alarming than tender and bleeding 
gums. But as this insidious disease pro- 
gresses, the gums recede, the teeth decay, 
loosen and fall out, or must be extracted to 
free the system of the poisonous Pyorrhea 
germs that lodge in little pockets around 
them. 


It is to the infection of these deadly germs 
that medical science has traced many of the 
ills of middle age—weakened vital organs, 
nervous disorders, rheumatism, anaemia, 
and other serious ailments. 


End your Pyorrhea troubles before they 
begin. See your dentist often for tooth 
and gum inspection, and start using Forhan’s 
For the Gums today. 








Forhans 


Forty-th Dangerous A ge for Men 


Forhan’s For the Gums will prevent Pyor- 
thea—or check its progress if used in time 
and used consistently. Ordinary dentifrices 
will not do this. Forhan’s keeps the gums 
firm and healthy, the teeth white and clean. 


How to use Forhan’s 

Use it twice daily, year in and year out. 
Wet your brush in cold water, place a half- 
inch of the refreshing, healing paste on it, 
then brush your teeth up and down. Usea 
rolling motion to clean the crevices. Brush 
the grinding and back surfaces of the teeth. 
Massage your gums with your Forhan-coated 
brush—¢gently at first until the gums harden, 
then more vigorously. If the gums are very 
tender, massage with the finger, instead of the 
brush. If gum-shrinkage has already set in, use 
Forhan’s according to directions and consult 
a dentist immediately for special treatment. 


35¢c and 60c tubes in the United States 
and Canada. At all druggists. 
Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 








FOR THE GUMS 
Checks Pyorrhea 
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**See how thick 
1 spread it!’’ 


© 1919, BLN. 


Flavor First — 


N Beecn-Nut Peanut But- 
ter—as in Beech-Nut 
Bacon, in Beech-Nut 
Tomato Catsup, Chili Sauce, 
Pork and Beans, Beech-Nut 
Jams, Jellies and Marmalades, 


Mints and Ginger Ale—you 
will always find that de/icrous 


flavor has been made the first 


consideration. 
Order a jar of Beechnut 
Peanut Butter today. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING CO., Canajonarir, 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 


One of the 


“Foods of Finest Flavor’’ 









As sure as you 
are a foot high 


you will like this 


Camel Turkish and 
Domestic blend! 





you will prefer Camels smooth, 
delightful blend of choice Turkish 
and choice Domestic tobaccos to 
either kind smoked straight! It 
gives you an entirely new idea of 
cigarette enjoyment. 

Camels never tire your taste no 
matter how liberally you smoke. They 
are always appetizing—and satisfy- 
ing, because they have a desirable, 
mellow body. 

Camels leave no unpleasant ciga- 
retty aftertastenor unpleasant cigaretty 

nt odor. Infact, every angle you get on 
te Camels is so different from any other 
cigarette that you will be won as you 

were never won before! 

That’s why we say frankly—com- 
pare Camels with any cigarette in 
the world at any price! We know 
the answer! 


fice 
you travel 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 

Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 







































Vrorownced EXvece- Ko 


GINGER ALE 


/ JOLLY spread for hungry picnickers topped off 
LA with sparkling Clicquot Club. Two liberal throat- 


CandsQouo 





gladdening glasses in every bottle. The golden, spark- 
ling sight of it urges you to drink—and the first glass 


makes you reach for the rest of the bottle. 


| You can safely drink Clicquot Club Ginger Ale as 4 
} cold as ice can make it; its genuine ginger content wil! 





} protect your stomach from the too-sudden shock of a 


Buy it by the case from vour grocer or dru st, and 


i 
§ cold drink. Clicquot is made of purest Jamaica :a 

ginger, the rich juice of lemon and lime, clean cane 4 4 

i } sugar, and water that bubbles fresh and sweet 7 add 

. : from a cold, sheltered spring. “ 


serve it to the whole family 


| THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY 
Millis, Mass., U.S. A. " 
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MODERN MOTOR CARS 


Character is built up in the Moon from the very foundation. 
A perfect balance and lasting freedom from rumbles and 
squeaks are conceived in the design of the extra heavy frame 

the backbone of a motor car, where faults soon show up in 
a warped and rattling body. 


The new Moon Six-68 Sedan is a big brother of the Moon 
Six-48. A Sedan of amplified roominess and motor power, 
it retains the typical lightness and compactness that give the 
Moon mastery of all sorts of highways. Elegance is summed 
up in coach work and interior finish that are a heritage from 
the days of fine Moon carriages. 

Selling at a price that appeals to your reason, the Six-68 Sedan is 

a soft answer to yearnings for extraordinary motor car luxury. 


MOON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 
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Glistening teeth 


Are seen everywhere now— this is why 


All statements approved by high denial authorities 





Look about you and you'll see that countless 
teeth look whiter nowadays. It is evident on 
every hand that a new method of teeth cleaning 
has come into vogue. 


All over America leading dentists are advising 
it. And millions of people have proved it at home, 
by using a 10-Day Tube. 

That new method is Pepsodent, and this is what 
it does. 


It combats filni 


There forms on teeth a viscous film. You can 
feel it with your tongue. 


It is the teeth’s great enemy—the cause of most 
tooth troubles. Yet brushing in the old ways left 
much of it intact. No tooth paste could dissolve 
it. So millions of teeth, despite the brushing, 
discolored and decayed. 


The film is clinging. It enters crevices and 
hardens. The periodic cleaning in the dentist’s 
chair is to remove it. But between times it may 
do a ceaseless damage. 


Pepsaodent 


Film ruins teeth 


That film is what discolors—not the teeth. It 
is the basis of tartar. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Dental science has for years sought a way to 
fight film. Now that way isfound. Able author- 
ities have proved this beyond question. The use 
has spread, through dentists and through home 
tests, until millions of teeth are now benefited by 
it. 


The method is embodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. And everyone who writes us is sup- 
plied with a 10-Day Tube. 


Watch the results 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of 
albumin. The film is albuminous matter. The 
object of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then to con- 
stantly combat it. 


A new discovery has made pepsin possible. 
Pepsin must be activated, and the usual agent is 
an acid harmful to the teeth. But now a harmless 
activating method has been found. Now active 
pepsin can be constantly applied. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how the teeth whiten as 
the fixed film disappears. 


Do this for your sake and your family’s sake. 
There are few things more important. The dam 
age which film does to teeth is lifelong in effect. 
Cut out the coupon now. 





383 


_ 10-day tube free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 








REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, now advised by 
leading dentists everywhere and supplied by 


druggists in large tubes. 


Dept. 442, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


CTHEHSSSCCSCO RESCH CPPCC HKE HOBO ES HES 
SeoeeeoeCeCeCCoeeogneesoaeenenegns ee 


Only one tube to a family. 
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Not as peck 
— oF dust’ 


sSurmolalher — 


GENUINE LEATHER 
OATS | 


r summer wear 


\ swingy, swagger 
sport coat tailored 
of tweed on one side 
and glove leather on 
«' the other. May be 
worn on either side. 
Styled with all the 
dash of Piccadilly. 
Long and short mod- 
els of tan, cordovan, 
black and suede. 
Model shown is No. . l 
911, 42 inches, $84. Look for the Dust- 675) (U) a 

é proof Moulding on L ¥ 

Sold at most good | the trunk you buy. 
shops. 


HERE will not be a particle of soot or dust on 








If you cannot get the your daintiest dresses, however long and dirty the 
genuine. remit dir t to trip, if your trunk is a Mendel Dustproof. It is the 
—— fhe nse: lay choice of the people who know—every where. 
i. x \ Me n lel ‘Drucker Trunks are made in steamer, 
Leo. 17 ° Stu rm | os Writes Shcdibandadraananaein 
8 West 30th St. e * THE MENDEL - DRUCKER COMPANY 


Department F Cincinnati, Ohio 
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( vile K rs a # The answer to your school 
problem wil! probably be found 


VC in the Educational Directory - 
M F- KX | O N @ ‘A [ ~ | of this issue. The facilities = 
of our School Bureau are also E 


Desi da d ft , nwho / | = 
TJOr the man | gol] at your command for any E 
pea ortrave /s 


MERTON caps meet the actual requirements : ; 
>the most ardent sportsmen, being require in selecting the school 
the acme of refinement in materials best suited to your demands. 
and tailoring 
obtainable at the foremost School Information Bureau 
mens shops inevery City 
There s ao MERTON cap or he at For 


ery sport and every season HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
* has S Me rton & C O Franklin Square, New York, N. Y 


210 Fifth Avenue New York 
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The Hoover lifts the rug from the 
floor like this flutters it upon a 
cushion of atr. gently “beats” out its 
embedded gri, ana so prol¢.igs its life 


S| ae ale 











Moths are unable to indulge their expensive appetites 
in the depths of the rug that is frequently beaten by 
The Hoover. Those which burrow deeply to feast or 
to deposit their eggs are speedily removed, together 
with all destructive, embedded grit. Besides beating, 
The Hoover swiftly sweeps up all stubborn litter, 
rights crushed nap, renews colorings and suction cleans. 
Only The Hoover performs these essentials. And it 
is the largest selling electric cleaner in the world. 


The HOOVER 


It Beats—as it Sweeps—as it Cleans 


THe Hoover Suction SWEEPER COMPANY 


North Canton, Ohio Hamilton, Canada 






















ATLAS-WHITE 
is a true Portland Cement, pur 
white in color, It is the idcai 
material for the finish coat of 
stucco—alone or used with color 
aggregates for any desired and 
permanent color tones. 





Write our nearest office for our book, 
“Information for Home Builders” 
THE ATLAS PORTLAND 

CEMENT COMPANY 


New York Boston Philadelphia Savannah 
Chicago Dayton Minneapclis 
Des Moines St Louis 
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buttons the nations cu 





So popular it is widely 
imitated;so good it cant 
be duplicated. 

e Kuma part name on the 
Sante distinguishes the 


leader from its followers. 


Widely Varied Patterns 
At Jewelers & Haberdasher.s 
Up to Six Dollars the Pair 


But be sure the buttons you buy are stamped Ku uma part 


The Baer & Wilde Company 


i 


FIFTH AVENVE 
AT 42™ STREET 
NEW YORK 


- KUMAPART - 





a snap to button 





































“T certainly like the 
comfort of a soft 
collar, but— it looks so 
sloppy.” 


“Not necessarily ! 


Look at mine. I wear 
the 


ol-Ti 


PAT FEB. 16,1916 


COLLAR HOLDER 





Sail 

















HOLDS TIGHT BUT MAKES NO HOLES 


OUR comfortable soft collars need no 






longer worry you with their untidy lines 


and slovenly fit. An inconspicuous Hol- Tite COLLAR HOLDER. 


makes any soft collaras natty and well-fitting 


as a stiff one. 1\ ONSPICUOUS when 
worn, but | is the soft collar 

Preserves the comfort—adds the well-dressed in firm, graceful line I ip 
appearance every man desires. . abeaignarne shen eect 

Ww ur 
Haberdashers and Jewelers ’ - 
Supply the Hol-Tite Insist upon getting the genuine 
Priced from 50 cents to $5.00 ** Hol-Tite 





HOLD TIGHT COLLAR HOLDER COMPANY, 950 Broadway, New York 
























May 20th Last Chance 


to get 


Paine’s “Life of Mark Twain” 


FREE! 


Huck Runs Away 


It was such a nuisance to have to put ona collar 
for Sunday and black his boots and wash his face 
every single day, to say nothing of his ears. Huckle- 
berry Finn had had just about all he could stand - 
so he had to Tun away. 








Huckleberry Finn is the boy he used to be. The boy 
that is in the heart of every man, for men do not grow 
old until that boy and his memory are forever gone. 

If your mother had let you, you would have been 
another Huckleberry Finn. You can be today in 
your dreams. Let Huckleberry Finn and Tom 
Sawyer take you by the hand and lead you back. 


MARK TWAIN 


25 VOLUMES—Novels, Boys’ Stories, Biography, History, Travel, Essays, Humor 





Albert Bigelow Paine’s “Life of Mark Twain” Wonderful as are Mark Twain's writings, his talk 
is recognized as the foremost American biography. | was even more fascinating—and these books abound 
We had a few sets of the four-volume edition on — in his anecdotes, comments, personal letters, discus- 
hand—not enough to dispose of in the usual way. sions of society, religion, politics, science—always 
So, for the past few months, we have been able alive with humor—startling 1n point of view—always 
to give you the Biography free with your Mark — sane and sound. ‘The great biographies of the past 
Twain. But the end of our limited edition is in _ pale before this life story that is as human, as inspir- 
sight There are only a few sets left. Our offer ing, as lofty as Mark Twain himself. You must 
has to close May 2oth. Send the coupon and have Mark Twain. If you wait you can have him 
get Mark Twain at the low price and the Biog- later but you can’t have him at the present price 
raphy FREE. and you can’t have this marvelous biography free. 

Only a Few Days Left 
, 9 — nar - o late Todav Nov i v ir ast chance Oo wm N . SET o %aine’s “ Life f 
16 Franklin Sq. Phere w be no next til Your chance here now—while you've got the coupon before you— 
N.Y. 5 1 it—Get a beautiful Gift. 

me - DO IT NOW 

Mark ~y : oat n's Remember free it hand A day lost will cost you money. 
‘ te. ve 


oe oud A thio fon apg today 


Liter Meek Twain 4 vo HARPER & BROTHERS — Est. 1817 NEW YORK 
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Che Linraln Memorial 


HENRY BACON, ARCHITECT GEO. A. FULLER CO., CONTRACTORS 


The marble for this memorial was quarried 
and fabricated under the personal 
supervision of Mr. J: F. Manning. 


Private and national memorials erected in 
all parts of the world, Designs and 
estimates furnished upon request 


THE J. F. MANNING COMPANY, INC. 


614 FIFTEENTN STREET NORTHWEST WASHINGTON, D. C. 








£ ling easily up one 

ess hills, it's almost certain that 

verg Carburetor is under the hood. 
romberg is vital « 
today It get 
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write us for literature 
and year of your mac 


STROMBERG MOTOR DEVICES CO. 
64 E. 25th Street Dev: Chicago, Ill. 
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ROMBERG Does it! 
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COFFEE 


‘None better at any price 


The up-to-date coffee pack- 
age keeps all goodness in, 

all badness out, and _ de- 

livers to you the same 
splendid quality that 

. has made White House 

Coffee famous. 1-, 3- and 

5-lb. packages only. Never in bulk. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT co., Principal Coffee Roasters, BOSTON—CHICAGO 








“This Suits Me 
Alright” 


Says the man who knows EVANS’ of old and has tried 


ANTON 


Will put For 
Snap and Cottage 
go into Camp 
your and 
Outing Club 
Brimful Always 
of Joy Ready 





Real HARRIS, LEWIS, and 
SHETLAND HOMESPUNS 


Direct from the Makers 
Light weights for ladies and medium for gen- 
tlemen. Patterns and prices on application. 


Dept. H. Stornoway, Scotland 


8. A. NEWALL & SONS 


State shade de 1 


whether for 
wear 


ired ar 
gentiemen’s or ladies 











PURITY CROSS 


Creamed Spaghetti ea gratin “= 


x 


Made by aHaster et ina. Model hilchen 


~All Quality Stores 
Also makers of @ Deviled Ham with Chopped Olives 





Handy Tins-- 


s: Orange, New Jersey 


AND WOMEN ARE 
in faith, without knowing it 


If you find it difficult to 
ch, send for free literature to 


Boston, Mass. 


unch T« mngue, etc Addre 


~~ THOUSANDS OF MEN 


UNITARIAN: 


reed of y chur 


D, 25 - aan Street, 


believe in the whole cr 


Associate Dept. 











FORMERLY KNOWN AS CHECONA EVANS ALE 
it fills the aching void in the good old fashioned way 
so characteristic of the Evans’ brewings for 134 years. 
The rich flavor, substantial body, delightful tang 
ef the hops and generous after-smack are all there 
to the good. Evans’ 20th century cup of happiness. 


Try It at Leading Hotels and Restaurants 
Supplied in Cases by Progressive Dealers. Made by 


Hudson, N. Y. 





C. H. Evans @ Sons Fsta>- 


= 


Camp Life and 
the Level Vision 


An interesting and authorita- 
tive article under this title 
may be found in the Summer 
Camp Section in the front 
part of this issue. 
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Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER NY. 





There's a Tycos or Taylor Thermometer for Every PurposeE-| 


Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
applied directly upon a 
tender, aching corn stops 
the soreness at once and 
soon the entire corn or cal- 
lus loosens and can be lifted 
off with the fingers with- 
out even a twinge of pain. 


Freezone 


Removes hard corns, soft corns, also 
corns between the toes and hardened 
calluses. Does not irritate or inflame 
the surrounding skin or tissue. You 
feel no pain when applying it or 
afterward. 





Women! Keep a small bottle of 


Freezone on your dresser and never 

let a corn ache twice, 

q Small bottles can be had at any 
drug storeinthe U.S. or Canada 


THE EDWARD WESLEY CO. CINCINNATI, OHIO 

















Made in America— 
Used ‘round the world 


Esterbrook 
Jackson 


Stub No. 442 


If you like a stub pen you will get 
the most satisfaction from the use of 
this just right stub. 

Flexible, yet firm, easy and sure, glides 
freely over the paper with least muscular 
effort. 


For those who write a great deal, 
accountants, recording clerks, lawyers, 
this pen offers a relief from strain, writer's 
cramp, etc. 

There are other Estexbrook Pens for 
all writing purposes. Every Esterbrook 
Pen maintains the high standard of ex- 
cellence established by over 60 years of 
uniform good work. 

Send or telephone to your nearest 
dealer, asking for samples. 15c a dozen, 
assorted, or of your favorite pen. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO. 
10-22 COOPER STREET 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Canadian Agents: Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Esterbrook Pens 
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me “Greenbrier 


WaITE SuLPHUR SPRINGS 
West Virginia 


Society’s Most Famous Resort for Over a Century 


The passing of years has not lessened the effectiveness of the 
medicinal waters of White Sulphur Springs, nor detracted from 
the natural beauty of its settings high up in the Alleghanies, 
where the air is pure and invigorating. ‘Time has but added 


~~. to its attractiveness. 


Z ee ae Its Medical De ‘partment has been recently re- 
. ie organized and is perhaps the most completely 
et aes equipped institution of its kind in America. 

7 Every form of byseotnerape utic treatment is 
given, including Zander mechanical exer- 
cise. Its chemical, bacteriological and X- 
ray laboratories assure treatments along 
the lines of modern scientific medicine. 





Championship golf, tennis, and trails 
through enchanting country for foot or 
horse give variety and charm to the 
social life of its palatial country house, 
The Greenbrier. 


For reservations, address The Plaza, New York or The Greenbrier 
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PRHYLACTIC 
























Em satiecns, cons, henient) step 
TO ALLAY PAIN 
is aoets WAcees 
Proaenth ano 


Hem eactumee OF 





Name ‘‘Bayer’’ identifies genuine 
Aspirin introduced to physicians in 
1900. Insist on unbroken packages 


BAYER-TABLETS 
oF ASPIRIN 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of 
Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 





Breaking the Skin 


may be a trifling or a serious mat- 

ter. The slightest cut exposes the 

tissue of the flesh to infection and 
unless there is some dependable 

antiseptic handy with which to 

. wash the wound it is liable to 



















become infected. ' 
The Ether of S | Spree 
e Ether of Space Ansorpi 
By SIR OLIVER LODGE Wy 
A volume that gives interesting new theories is a positive antiseptic and germi- 
regarding the nature of the universe written by : : , 
one who has devoted years to the working out cide and when applied sae cum, 
of the relation of science and religion. It sum. bruises, sores, and wounds it kills 
marizes precisely and lucidly our knowledge of the germs, makes the wound asep- 
the substance which fills all space—the sub. tic and promotes rapid healing. 
stance of matter itself. 
16mo. $1.25 Absorbine Jr. is absolutely harmless, being 
HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK composed of vegetable extracts and essen- 
tial oils. Contains no acids or minerals. 











amie $1.25 a bottle at your druggist or 

° S postpaid. A Liberal Trial Bottle 
Cuticura oap sent for 10 cents in stamps. 
IS IDEAL 


For the Hands Pn nach att Fo 


Soap, Ointment,Talcum,25c everywhere. For samples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept.D, Malden,Mass. 
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“ American 
‘A'B : pm Cheques 
the BEST funds for travelers 


For particulars ask your bank or write to 
Bankers Trust Company, New York City. 




















Spend your vacation in 


SWITZERLAND 


where every little mountain 
vale is a wayside paradise. 
The Realization of a Beauty 
Lover's Dream 


BOOKS FOR OUT OF DOORS 


HARPER'S GUIDE TO WILD FLOWERS 
By Carouine A. Creevey. Illus. in Color 2.00 


ANT COMMUNITIES AND HOW THEY 
ARE GOVERNED. By Henry C. McCook.. 









































| EE er re ne tere ee 2.00 
Send for Ps ket No. 110, containing the THE KEY TO THE LAND. By FrReperick 
otel Guide, descriptive booklets and F. Rockwer Illustrated ‘ 1.60 
maps, inclosing 10 cents postage si cae Nabaaa oe 2 = 
SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS “— — Rg Moan ROAD By TruMaAN +o 
LESSEE ius BUOCG... wee ere eereseseves . 













241 Fifth Avenue New pcos 








a HARPER & BROTHERS. Established 1817 
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THE SUMMER CAMP 


For your boy—your girl 
If you are planning to send your boy or girl to a camp next 
summer, we would commend for your consideration the 
announcements that appear in this Summer Camp Section 
in the front part of this issue. 
The facilities of our School Information Bureau are also at 
your command for any additional assistance you may require 
in selecting the summer camp best suited to your demands. 
Address School Information Bureau 
HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQ., N. Y. 
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HOTEL RESORT-&-TRAVEL- DEPARTMENT 
Atlantic ¢ Month y Century Harper's Review « a Pie vie —y Ser le $ "Worl d's “Work. and The Canadian Magazine 13th YEAR 
Write our advertisers and refer to WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Ask us for travel advice. Enclose postage 
1907 ba, Se 7 Where-to-go Bureau forms for June close May Ist at noon. 1920 ' 
CANADA HAWAII “NOVA SCOTIA } 
) . (on SER A 
‘5 ® 
Highlands 
. 99 
of Ontario 
Hay fever unknown. One thousand to two 
thousand feet above the sea. Modern hotels 
in Algonquin Park, Muskoka Lakes, Geor- 
gian Bay, Lakeof Bays, Kawartha Lakes and 
Timagami. Fishing, boating, bathing, golf 
etc. Write for free illustrated literature 
C. G. Orttenburger, Desk *‘A’’ — ” ° 
907 Merchants Loan & Trust Pacific Dat adise 
Building, Chicago, lll. —land of perpetual June 
A. B. Chown, Desk ‘*A’’ Drowse = be aikiki’s sun-bathed coral N. 
- : beach. Splash in the placid sea, luxuri Va + 
wae + sete og NY | ously warm. Ride the crests of long  @) co 1 
: dey breakers in an outrigger canoe 
Would you know the flavor of luscious H 
- = = tropic fruits, the fragrance of exotic Visit Acadia 
flowers, the thrill of gazing into the fiery 
| heart of Kilauea, the LIVING VOL The Land of Evangeline 
CANO on the island of Hawai i? Then Enjoy a real vacation of sport and rest —of 
st level, A comme 00 ark Twain’s “loveliest feet of glorious days in the happy valleys and pine 
© -* islands that lies anchoredin any ocean.”’ woods, on the bays and winding rivers of 
dates 600. Ona 1200 acre See Haleakala on Maui, greatest extinct Nova Scotia, the land of Evangeline 
wooded island in the Lake of voleano; the grand canyon of Kauai, iderful Fishing, Bathing, Sailing, Canoe- 
Bays, “Highlands of Ontario.” with its magic vistas. Hawaii's average } ng. Riding. Log 
Unexcelled boating, bathing, suinmer temperatures are: maximum, cabins, bungalows, hospitable farmhouses, 
fishing, dancing, golf. Hay 86°; minimum, 57°; mean, 75°. comfortable hotels. Everything moderate- 
f "unk wn. 145 —_ Regular steamer service from San Fran priced. 
ever unknown. cisco and between the islands Good OVERNIGHT FROM BOSTON 
north of Toronto. Write for motor roads. Palatial hotels. Attractive ‘* Yarmouth Line"’ steamers connect with 
free literature. || bungalows. For rates ask nearest rail sisi split parece 
¢. ¢. ORTTENBURGER. Desk *W"’ way agent. For descriptive booklets 
M'chants Loan & Trust Bidg , Chicago and further information write Hawaii DOMINION ATLANTIC 
A, &, CHOWN, Desk “Ww” Tourist Bureau branch office, 201 Monad- RAILWAY 
1270 Broadway. New York, N.¥. nock Building, San Francisco, or $22 Washington Street, Boston - 9 - Mass, 
b s 
Bagsest Susnmer Hotel m AWAII TOURIST BUR Write for particulars on Tour No, 104-W 
exx=>>e SSeS eee eee ss R. U. rN aline Rove teuie Agent 
,» Jova Sco 
: ON THE FAMOUS MUSKOKA LAKES ¥ Honolulu 
| M | Under the direction of the Territorial y rel 
1 4 WINDERMERE HOUSE TT and County Governments. DIGBY 
+ M THE PINES 
‘ Wi — Muskoka =} “Mountaingiem Motel & Cottages ee ee 
Modern improvements. Best of eve — ng. aa ~ s< Com fortabl le hotel and log cabins snuggled 
Enchanting steamer trips through silver lakes 4 in beautiful grove overlooking picturesque 
bestudded with hundreds of wooded island 4 cas Be = Digby “ering Golf, Tennis, Fishing, Bathing, 
gems. All water sports. May fever unknown i , tn A eh tay Me. Boating. Motor launches, Automobiling, Rid- 
Lawn Bowling. Tennis on concrete | ing. Reasonable rates, splendid accommoda- 
Dancing. Write for illus. literature. LAKE PARLIN HOUSE AND CAMPS | tions 
int — invite you to enjoy the grandest of vacations Under management 
buxezaasesesssesssexxs 1,600 ft. above sea level. Best trout fishing. Garage | DOMINION sekiueen BalLwaY 
H. P. McKenney. Prop., Jackman, Me. Booklet 
€ ROPEAN Tours -—— MASSACHUSETTS waa 
ad j Hotel Manager ‘* The Pines,"" Digby, N.S 
Motoring A Specialty ee, MAYFLOWER INN] | 
JAPAN: CHINA; ROUND- THE: WORLD NEW YORK CITY 
BENN "TRAVELS AU) d AND COTTAGES ~~ 1OTE L EARL E x Ww ashington 84. 
306 FIFTH AVENUE, NEWYORK TEL VANDERBILT 5346 | . } cal 4 New York ¢ 
- Completed 1917. The most | re se seeking an ral. an plan not y 
= = modern and beautifully ap- ill ‘and She Bacto the se go alike . 
EUROPE IS OPEN $460 AND UP| &. pointed resort hotel in New | | fh'the city. Centrally located Our free 
Cathedrals, Galleries, Lakes, Mountains, | no england. Located on Mano-} | a itomobile. bus meets. all steamships 
Exceptional arrangements for Paris and met Point, adjacent to historic Plym- ] | KNoTr MANAGEMENT, s° K. HIL = M “9 
the battlefields. Small parties with experi-| | Outh. Ideal for Cape Cod motorists. | | >> —— oe 
i enced leaders. Sail Aprii, May June, duly. | } toad eg yy Bday __ ADIRONDACK MTS.N.Y. _ 
. THE TEMPLE TOURS Jeorge KR. Sanford, Manager, 2. O. 4th Lake. Capacity 125. Lat4 
: __80 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 11, MASS Plymouth, Mass. OgAWE est equipment, electricity 
INTERCOLLEGIAT TOURS TO | 9 08M) Graze, CM. Lonastait, O14 Forge, NY: 
7 
EUROPE) ZA HOTEL PURITAN |. MOUNTAIN view COrTACE 
Italian Hill Towns Ss seed ye oe splendid leaders. 4 390 Commonwealth Ave, Boston * | Fourth 1 ake aie re nature is st ” reme. ” He ymelike 
Art, Music, Literature, History, French The Distinctive Boston Established reputation Superior excellence of 
1022 LITTLE BUILDING, BOSTON 11, MASS House. called by globe table. Booklet. C. 0 PFTRIE. Old Forge, N. ¥ 
= - — io 2) ‘“ ss 
_MICHICAN | trotters one of the most homelike 1000 Isiands,” N. Y. 
mer View, Mich. and attractive hotels in the world ‘In the eart 
BAY AY VIEW HOUS Golf and tennis, | dest klet da Hotel Westminster, . of the 1,000 I 
>| « Modest rates. Our booklet has quide » os ‘ 
boating, bathing, fishing. Good beds, good to historic Boston and vicinity. ands,” finestlocation on the St. Pea nll 
meals, good roads, garage. No hay fever. Boating, Bathing, Fishing, Golf, Tennis, 
Beautiful outlook over Little Traverse Bay Send to me for it AP Costello, Mgr. Baseball. Send for Booklet. Address H. F- 
34th season opens June 10. Write for rates. ee 5 ee 8 ce 6 ce 5 ce ee ee ®t diart, Alexandria Bay, New York. 





















AROUND THE WORLD 


The American Express Company 
Announces Tours 


From San Francisco 
Sept. 17, Oct. 14, Nov. 13 and Dec. 11 
Visiting Japan, China, Phillipine Islands, Singapore, 
Java, Penang, Burmah, India, Ceylon, Egypt, Naples 
and the Battle Fields of France. 
From New York 
October 9th, November 6th 
. The above countries will be visited in the reverse order 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


The World Wide Service of the American Express is in itself 
a sufficient guarantee that these tours will be conducted in the 
best possible manner. The accommodations are the best available. 








You will find the American Express 
Travelers Cheques The Most Conve- 
nient form for carrying Travel funds | 
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A Boon to Travelers in Kurope 





A boon to travelers in Great Britain and France will 
be the new American Express Travelers Cheques, issued 
in Pounds Sterling and French Francs. At your home 
bank or express office you can buy Travelers Cheques 
good for a stated amount of British or French money, 
paying for them in dollars. Thus you are protected 
2 against mulcting by unscrupulous money changers 
— and fluctuations in the rates of exchange. You receive 
= a certain, definite number of Pounds or Francs — 
: there is no doubt about the value of your Cheque — 
whether cashed at hotel, shop, restaurant, or tourist 
agency. There is no telephoning to banks for ex- = 
change rates, no guess work, for the amount to be = 
paid is printed on the Cheque. = 
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American Express Travelers Cheques 


Lu 


DU 


The new Cheques, like the American Express Dollar Travelers 
Cheques, are the safest form in which to carry travel funds. They 
are self identifying; you sign them when you buy them, you counter- 
sign in the presence of the one who cashes them. Your signature 
identifies you. The value of lost or stolen uncountersigned Cheques 
is returned to you upon filling out certain protective forms. 
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These Cheques are issued in handy amounts, the Sterling Cheque 
in five and ten pounds; the Franc Cheques in 200 and 400 French 
Francs — amounts equal in spending convenience to a $20.00 bill. 


Outside of Great Britain, France and their Colonies, the regular 
American Express Dollar Travelers Cheque still offers the most 
valuable method of carrying travel funds. 
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The cost is fifty cents for each one hundred dollars 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
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We Have Built a Hotel 
in VERDUN 


Verdun is the only centre from which 
to visit the important American Bat- 
tlefields in France. 

There was no hotel in Verdun which 
met the requirements of American 
travelers. 

We will not take anyone to Verdun 
(or anywhere else) unless we can ab- 


solute ly provide for their wellbeing 
and enjoyment. 


So we built a hotel in Verdun. 


EUROPE 
Western Europe this year will be more 


interesting than ever before and may be 
visited without hardships. 


Food is now plentiful and the hotels and 


This is only one example of the 
special arrangements Raymond & 
‘hitcomb Co. have made to insure 
your comfort when you meet the new 
travel conditions of 1920 Europe. 


Our tours are carefully planned to 
visit, by the most effective routes, all 
the intere sting places you wish to see 


We put our 41 years of experience 
and our re putation behind our prom- 
ise of “The Best in Travel.” 


IN 1920 


Tours sailing weekly—of six weeks to four 
months duration. 


Varied itineraries including France and the 


railroads have resumed their service. Battlefields, Belgium, England, Scotland, 
: : Wales, Holland, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, 
Present time-tables, routes, hotels and all Algeria, Tunisia and Sicily. Other tours to 
travel conditions, however, are so different South Ansan, Sesen-Chies, Bend the 
from those before the war that thorough  ° : _ ‘ : 


lanning and advance arrangements, such as 
taymond & Whitcomb offer, have become 
essential for a successful trip. 


World, California, Alaska, Pacific Northwest 
and the famous American Scenic Routes 
and National Parks. 
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Send for booklet desired 


Raymond & Whitcomb Company, Beacon & Park Streets, Boston 4 
(or New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles) 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
TOURS #°CRUISES 




































































Kodak as you 20. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 












































HE care of even the tenderest skin can well 
be left entirely to Ivory Soap. 


Ivory’s velvety lather is so pure and so mild that one 
can rub it in vigorously without the least discomfort. 
It cleanses thoroughly, but gently; then rinses completely 

y 


at the first touch of clear water. 


Ivory Soap leaves no unsightly gloss; no drawn feeling 
in the skin. This is because Ivory is free from excess oil 
and alkali. Its continued use makes for that soft, whole- 


some clearness that is real skin health and beauty. 


IVORY SOAP [3] 
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COPYRIGHT 1920 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CINC'NN 
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Have you used the new 
Ivory Soap Flakes? 

Let us send you a trial size package 
free. We want you to know how 
easily and safely these snowlike 
flakes of Ivory Soap launder silks, 
, and all frail fab- 
s, without rubbing. They're splen- 
», for the shampoo. To get 
ial package, with interest- 
let of directions, just send 
your name and address to Depart- 
ment 6-E, The Procter & Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


chiffons, flannels 
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This Registered Trade-Mark Is Indelibly Stamped in the End of Every Board of True “Tidewater” Cypress- Look for It. 


CYPRESS #""" 


E |” 
terna 
is one of the very best woods for 


doors, both inside and outside, be- 
cause it does not shrink and swell as 
much as many other woods. And 
many persons of taste think that 
CYPRESS has a handsome grain, 
one that may be brought out and 
beautified in the finish, CYPRESS 
is growing in popularity, both with 
architects, investors and “private citi- 
zens.” It must be because it deserves to. 


‘Di * tei "TL. Among the 438 un 1 the IN 
SI ( \L NOT IC E: PERNATIONALLY STANDARD 
CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY, the following n ntain matter 
" ject z, Volur sand 30. Volume 1 
o 2 nn " Report nad me t ' f . 
I ur “4LL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” p YOU. Our r 
R able Cou i r f i tha rious pur 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 


1299 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La., or 1299 Heard National Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 





SPECIFY AND INSIST ON “TIDEWATER”? CYPRESS 
IDENTIFIED BY THE CYPRESS ASSN.’S REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. 
IF IN ANY DOUBT, PLEASE WRITE US IMMEDIATELY. 


This Registered Trade-Mark Is Indelibly Stamped in the End of Every Board of True “Tidewater” Cypress. Take No Other 
s c s o Ss c Ss ec s € 
™” A MM A M Aa ™M A Lael Aa 


‘Thane Pee Rice US Par Orme Thane Mase Ree U.S Par Overe ‘Teas Mare Ree US Ree Ornce ‘Thane Mate Ree US Pat Orme Tess Pie Ree US Pum 























: The VOSC Grand 


embodies every principle of scientific 
piano construction, perfected through 
seventy years devoted to the attainment 
of an ideal. It has quality and prestige, 
mbined with moderateprice. Investi- 
ite the Vose before buying a piano. 


We Challenge Comparisons 


© VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
155 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


BAKERS COCOA | 
is pure and delicious. . 
Trade mark onevery |! 
package. 
WALTER BAKER & CO.LTo. 


ESTABLISHED !780 DORCHESTER,MASS 
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Coffee Drinker saute aay cana 


signature to most letters. 


with whom that table 
. 7 Waterman's 


beverage disagrees Ide 
finds comfort, with no FountsinPe n 
loss of satisfaction, 

makes it pe ssible for the busy 
W h © fF h e ¢ h an yes business’ man to sign more 


letters in less time and with 


from coffee to sea “hoe 


Three Types 

INSTANT ] | S822 
$2.50 and up 

4 \ Sold by best dealers 

P O S U M L. E. Waterman Company 


191 Broadway New York 








“'There’s a Reason” 
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